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OHAPTER I.—BELLEVUE. 


One of them is very pretty—you 
can.see that at, a glance ; under. the 
simple bonnet, and through the. thin 
little veil, which throws no cloud 
upon its “beauty, shines the sweetest 
gitl’s face imaginable. It is’ only 
eighteen.. years. old, and not at all 
of the heroical cast, but it ..brightens 
like a passing sunbeam through all 
the. sombre line of passengers, and 
along the dull background of this 
ordinary street. There is no resist- 
ing that sweet unconscious influence: 
people smile when they pass her, un- 
awares; it is a natural homage paid 
involuntarily to the young, ‘sweet, 
innocent ° loveliness, unconscious. of 
its own power. People have smiled 
upon. her all her. days; she thinks 
it is because everybody is amiable, 
and ‘seeks no further for a cause. 

The other one is not. very pretty; 
she is twenty: she is) taller, paler, 
not so bright of natural. expression, 
yet as far from being. commonplace 
as can be conceived, They are dressed 
entirely like, . thriftily dressed in 
brown merino, with little cloaks ex- 
act to the same. pattern, and bonnets 
of which every bow .of ribbon out- 
side, and every little pink rosebud 
within, is: a..complete fac-simile of 


its sister bud and’ bow. They have h 
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little paper-parcels in their, hands 
each of them; ‘they are abont the 
same height, aiid not much different 
in‘age; and to see these twin figures, 
so entirely resembling each, other, 
passing along at. the same ‘incon- 
sistent youthful pace, now rapid and 
now lingering, you’ would scarcely be 
prepared for the characteristic. differ- 
ence in their looks and in their minds. 

It is a spring afternoon, cheery but 
cold, and lamps and shop-windows 
are already’ beginning to. shine 
through the ruddy .twilight.,: This 
is a suburban street, with, shops here 
and there, and sombre lines of houses 
between. .. The houses are all. graced 
with: “front gardens,” strips of 
ground enriched with a few smoky 


evergreens, and flower-plots ignorant 


of flowers; and: the shops are. of 
a highly miscellaneous _characten, 
adapted to the wants.of ‘the locality. 
‘Vast, London roars, and “travails far 
away to the west and to, the north. 
This is Islington, a mercantile and 
clerkish suburb. The. people on the 
omnibuses—and all. the ,omnibuses 
are top-heavy with. outside. passen- 
gers—are people from the City; and 
at this time inthe afternoon, as. a 
general principle, everybody is going 
ome, 
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The two sisters, by a common con- 
sent, come to a sudden pause: it is 
before a toy-shop; and it is easy to 
discover by the discussion which fol- 
ae ack a are certain smaller 

e who form an important part 
TF the household at oes ' : 

“ Take this, Agnes,” says the-beau- 
tifal sister; “see “how .pretty! and 
they could both play with this; but 
only Bell would care for the doll.” 
“It is Bell’s turn,” said Agnes; 
“ Beau’ had/thie last'one. This ‘we 
could * dress~oursélves, for I know 
mamma, has a piece over of their last 
new frocks. The blue eyes are the 
best. Stand at the door, Marian, 
and Jook for-my father, and I will 
per it; ‘but tell me first which they 
will. like best.” * 

This was not an easy question. 
The sisters made'a long and atixious 
survey of the window, varied by oc- 
casional glances behind them “ to see 
if papa was coming,” and concluded 
by a rapid decision on Agnes’s part 
in favour of one of the ugliest of the 
dolls. But still papa did not come; 
and the girls were proceeding on 
their way “with the doll, a soft 
‘and shapeless parcel, added ‘to their 
former burdens, when a rapid step 
eame up behind them, and a clumsy 
boy plunged upon the shoulder of 
the elder. 

“Qh, Charlie!” exclaimed Agnes 

in an aggrieved but undoubting tone. 
She did not need to look round. This 
big young brother was unmistakable 
in his salutations. 
“JT . say, my father’s past,” said 
Charlie. “‘Won’t he be pleased to 
find you two girls out? What do 
‘you wander about so late for? it’s 
getting dark. I call that foolish, 
when you might be out, if you 
pleased, all the day.” 

“My boy, you’ do not know any- 
thing abont it,” said the elder sister 
With dignity; “and you shall go by 
qourelt if you do not’ walk quietly. 

ere! people are looking at us; 
they'‘never looked at us till you 
came.” 

“ Oharlie’is’‘so handsome,” said 
Marian laughing, as they all turned 
g corner, and, emancipated from the 
public. observation, ran along the 
quiet street, a straggling group, one 
now pressing before, and now lag- 
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ging behind. This big boy, however, 
so far from being handsome, was 
strikingly the opposite. He had 
large, loose, ill-compacted limbs, like 
most young animals of a_ large 
growth, and a face which might be 
called clever, powerful, or good-hu- 
moured, but ,certainly was, without 
any dispute, ugly. He was of dark 
complexion, had natural furrows in 
his brow, and a mouth, wide with 
fun and happy temper at the present 
moment, whieh could close with in- 
doniitable obstinacy when occasion 
served. No fashion could have made 
Charlie Atheling fashionable; but 
his plain apparel looked so much 
plainer and coprserthan his sisters’, 
that it had neither neatness nor 
grace to redeem its homeliness. He 
was seventeen, tall, big, and some- 
what cluinsy; ‘as unlike as possible 
to the girls, who had a degree of 
natural and simple gracefulness not 
very common in their sphere. Char- 
lie’s masculine development was un- 
equivocal; he was a thorough boy 
now, and would be a manful man. 

“Charlie, boy, have you been 
thinking?”: asked “Agnes suddenly, 
as the three once more relapsed into 
a sober pace, and pursued, their 
homeward way together. There was 
the faintest_quiver of ridicule in the 
elder sister’s voice, and Marian look- 
ed up for the answer with a smile, 
The young gentleman gave some 
portentous hitches of his broad 
shoulders, twisted his brow into 
ominous puckers, set his teeth—and 
at last burst out with indignation 
and unrestrained vehemence— 

“Have I been thinking?—to ‘be 
sure! but I can’t make anything of 
it, if I think for ever.” 

“You are worse than a woman, 
Charlie,” said the pretty Marian; 
“you never can make up your 
mind.” 

“Stuff!” cried the big boy londly ; 
“it isn’t making up my mind, it’s 
thinking what will do. You girls 
know nothing about it. I can’t see 
that one thing’s better than another. 
for my part. “One man’succeeds an 
another man’s a failure, and yet the 
one’s as good a fellow and as. clever 
to work as the other. I don’t know 
what it means.” 

“$o I suppose you will end with 
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being misanthropical and. doing no- 


thing,” said’ Agnes ; “and. all, Char- 
His “Atheling’s. “di 
burst, like pein ‘koap-bubbles. 
would not have that.” 

“T won’t have that, and so you 


know very well,” said Charlie, who 


was by no means indisposed for a_ 
“You are always ‘agera-' 


quarrel. 
vating, you girls—as if you knew any- 
thing about it! rll tell you what; y 

‘don’t mind how it is, but ’'m a tian 
to be something, as sure as T live.” 

“You are not a man at all, poor 
little Charlie—you are only a boy,” 
said- Marian. 

“ ‘And we are none.of us'so sure to 
live that we should swear. by it,” 
said Agnes. “If you are to be some- 
thing, you should speak better sense 
than that.” 

“Oh, a nice pair of tutors on 
are!” cried Master Charlie. 
bigger than the two of you put to. 
gether—and I’m a man. You’ma 
be as envious. as you like, bat’ you 
cannot alter that.” 

Now, though the girls laughed, and 
with great contempt, scouted the idea 
of being envious, it: is not to be de- 

“nied that sore sinall morsel of envy 
concerning masculine privileges lay 
in. the elder sister’s heart. It was 
said at home that Agnes was clever 
—this was. her distinction in the 
family ; and Agnes having a far-away 
perception of the fact, greatly longed 
for some share of those wonderful 
imaginary advantages which “ open- 
ed all the world,” as she herself 
said, to a man’s. ambition ; she colour- 
ed a little with involuntary excite- 
ment, while | Marian’s sweet and 
merry laughter still rang in her ear. 
Marian could afford to langh—for 
this beautiful child was neither ¢lever 
nor ambitious, and had, in all cir- 
cumstances, the sweetest faculty of 
content. 

“ Well, Charlie, & man’ oan do 
an thing,” said’ Agnes; 
obliged to put up with trifles. If I 
were 8. man, I should be content 
‘with nothing less than the greatest— 
T know that!” 

“Staff!” answered the’ big boy 
once more; “you may romatice 
about it_as. you like, but I know 
better. Who isto care whether you 
are content or not? You must be 
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intentions mm we 
Marian’ 


to go to your business 


“ae are . 


only what. you can, if you were the 
greatest hero_in the world.” 

“Fao not know, for my ‘part, 
what ‘yon are ‘talking of,” ‘said 
“Ts this all about what you 
are going to do, Oharlie;'and because 
you cannot make up your mind 
whether | you will be a clerk in 
papa’s office, or go to old Mr. Foggo’s 
to learn to be alawyer? I don’t.see 


I “what ‘heroes have to ‘do ‘with it 


‘You ought 
nietly, and 
be ‘content. Why should you be 
better than papa? 
The Serta was unanswerable, 
Charlie hitched his great shoulders, 
and made. marvellous faces, © but 
replied nothing. Agnes “went ’ on 
steadily in a temporary abstraction ; 


either one way. or other. | 


‘Marian ran on in advance. The 
‘street was only half-built — one of 


those quietest Of suburban streets 
which are to be found only ‘inthe 
outskirts of great ‘towns. © soli- 
tary little houses, some quite apart, 
some in pairs—detached and semi- 
detachéd, according to the proper 
description—stood in genteel retire- 
ment within low walls and minia- 
ture shrubberies. There was nothing 
ever to be seen in this stillest of 
inhabited places—therefore it ‘was 
called Bellevue: and the inhabitants 
veiled their parlour windows behind 
walls and boarded railings, lest their 
privacy should be inva ed by the 
vulgar vision of butcher, or baker, 
or green-grocer’s boy. Other eyes 
than those of the aforesaid profes- 
sional people neyer disturbed the 
composure: of Laurel Cottage and 
Myrtle Cottage, Elmtree Lodge and 
Halcyon House—wherefore the last 
new house had a higher wall and @ 
closer railing than any of its pre- ~ 
decessors; and it was. edifying ‘to 
observe everybody's virtuous. resoln- 
tion to see nothing where there was 
visibly nothing to see. 

At the end of this closed-up and 
secluded place, one ‘light, shining 
from an unshuttered window, mado 
a gleam of cheerfulness through the 
respectable gloom. . Here, you could 
see shadows large and ‘small moving 
upon the white blind—could see ‘the 
eandles shifted about, and the sud-. 
den reddening of the stirred fire. 
A wayfarer, when by chance there 








& 


‘was one, could scarcely fail, to. pause 
with a momentary sentiment.. of 
néighbourship and kindness_.opposite 
this. shining window. It was. the 
only evidence: in ,the darkness of 
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‘warm and busy homan. life... This 


was the home of. the. three young 
Athelings—as veh the centre and 
boun of ‘all their pleasures, and 
almost all their desires. 


OL 


CHAPTER Il.—HOME, . 


- The honse is.old.for this loeality— 
larger than this, family could. have 
afforded, -had it been: in better condi- 
tion,—a eheap house out of repair. 
It is impossible to. see ‘what is. the 
condition. of the little garden before 
the door; but the bushes are .some- 
‘what straggling, and wave their long 
arms. about in the rising, wind. 
There is a.window on either side of 
‘the door, and the house is but two 
stories high: itis the most common- 
place of houses, perfectly comfort- 
able and uninteresting, so far as -one 
may judge from . without. . Inside, 
the little hall is merely a passage, 
with a door on either -side, -a, long 
row. of pegs. fastened ‘against the 
wall, and a strip of brightly-painted 
oil-eloth on the floor. The parlour 
door, is open—there are but two can- 
dies, yet. the place-is bright; and in it 
is the lighted window which shines so 
cheerily into the silent street. The 
father sits by the fire in the only 
easy -chair. which , this apartment 
boasts; the mother moves about on 
sundry nameless errands, of which 
she herself could scarcely give a just 
explanation; yet somehow that com- 
fortable figure passing in and out 
through light and shadow adds an 
additional charm to the warmth, and 
comfort of the place. Two little 
children are playing on the rug 


. before the fire—very little children, 


twins scarcely two, years o]d—one of 
caressing the slippered foot of 

Mr, Atheling, the other seated upon 
a great paper book full of little 
pictures, which serves at once as 
amusement, for the little mind, and 
repose for the chubby little frame. 
They are rosy, ruddy, merry imps, as 
ever brightened a fireside; and it is 
hard to believe they are of the same 
family as Charlie and. Agnes and 
Marian, For there is a woeful gap 
* between the elder and the younger 
children of this house—an interval 
of heavy, tardy, melancholy - years, 


house, being so large a one. 


ithe records of which, are, written, 


many Dames, upon one gravestone, 
and upon the hearts of. these two 
cheerful people, among their. chil- 
dren at their own hearth. They 
have lived through their day of 
visitation, and come again into. the 
light beyond; but it is easy to under- 


stand the peculiar. tenderness with 


which father and mother bend over 
these last’ little children—angels of 
consolation—and how everything in 
the house yields to the pretty childish 
caprice of little Bell and little, Bean.. 

Yes, of course you- have found it 
out:, everybody finds it out at the 
first glance ; everybody returns, to it 


-with: unfailing criticism. To tell the 


truth, the house is a very cheap 
Had it 
been in good order, the Athelings 
could never have pretended to such a 
“desirable family residence” as this 
house in Bellevue ; and so you perceive 
this room has been papered by Charlie 
and the girls and Mrs. Atheling. It 
is a very pretty paper, and was a 
great bargain; but unfortunately it 
is not matehed—one-half of the pat- 
tern, in two or three places, is hope- 
lessly divorced: from the other half, 
They were very zealous, these amateur 
workpeople, but they were not born 
paperhangers, and, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, have drawn 
the walls awry. At the time Mrs. 
Atheling was extremely mortified, 
and Agnes overcome with humilia- 
tion; but Charlie and Marian thought 
it very good fun; papa burst into 
shouts of* laughter; Bell and Bean 
chorussed lustily, and at length even 
the unfortunate. managers of the 
work forgave themselves, It never 
was altered, because a. new paper is 
an important consideration where so 
many new frocks, coats, and bonnets 
are perpetually wanting: everybody 
became accustomed to it; it was an 
unfailing source of family witticism ; 
and Mrs, Atheling came to find so . 
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much relaxation from her other cares 
in the constant. mental effort to pie¢e 
together-the disjointed pattern, that 
even .to her there was consolation in 
this dire and lamentable failure: Few 
strangers came into the family-room, 
but every visitor who by chance en- 
tered it, with true human perversity, 
turned his eyes from the comfort and 
neatness of the apartment, and from 
the bright faces of its occupants, to 
note the flowers and arabesques of 
the pretty paper, wandering all astray 
over this unfortunate wall. 

Yet it was a pretty scene—with 
Marian’s beautiful face at one side of 
the table, and the bright intelligence 
of Agnes at the other—the rosy chil- 
dren on the rug, the father reposing 
from his day’s labour, the ‘mother 
busy with her sweet ‘familiar never- 
ending cares; even Charlie, ugly and 
characteristic, added to the family 
completeness. The head of the ‘honse 
was only a clerk in a. merchant's 
office, with a modest stipend of two 
hundred pounds a-year. All the 
necessities of. the forty, young and 
old, had to be supplied out of this 
humble income. ou may suppose 
there was not much over, and that 
the household chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had enough to do, even when 
assisted by that standing committee 
with which she consulted solemnly 
over every little outlay. The com- 
mittee was prudent, but it was not 
infallible. Agnes, the leading mem- 
ber, had extravagatit notions, Ma- 
rian, more careful, had still a weak- 
ness for ribbons and household em- 
bellishments, bright and clean and 
new. Sometimes the committee en 
permanence was abruptly dismissed 
by its indignant president, charged 
with revolutionary sentiments, and a 
total ignorance of sound financial 
principles. Now and then there oc- 
curred a monetary crisis. On the 
whole, however, the- domestic king- 
dom was wisely governed, and the 
seven Athelings, parents and children, 
lived and prospered, found it possible 
to have even holiday dresses, and 
books from the circulating library, 
ribbons for the girls, and toys for the 
babies, out of their two hundred 
pounds a-year. 

Tea was on the table; yet the first 
thing to be done was to open out the 
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little paper parcels, which -proved. to 
contain inclosures no less. important. 
than those very ribbons, which ‘the 
findnce committee had this morning 
decided tpon. as indispensable. Mrs. 
Atheling unrolled them ‘carefully, and 
held them out to the light. She 
shook her head;.they had undertaken 
this serious responsibility, all by them- 
selves, these rash imprudent girls. 

“ Now, mamma, what do. you 
think? I told you we could. choose 

_them; and’ the man'said they were 
half as dear again six months ago,” 
cried the triumphant Marian. , ~~ 

Again Mrs, Atheling shook her 
head. “My dears,” said the careful 
mother, “how do you. think such a 
colour as that can last till June?” . 

This solemn question, somewhat 
appalled the -youthful purchasers, 
“Tt is a very pretty colour, mamma,” 
said Agnes, doubtfully. a 

- “So it is,” said the .candid critic, 
“but ‘you know it will fade directly. 
T always. told you so. It is only 
for people who have a dozen beings 
and can afford to change them, I 
am quite surprised at you, girls; 
ought to have known a great deal 
better. Of course the colour will fly 
directly; the first sunny day will 
make an end of that. But J cannot 
help it, you know; and, faded or not 
faded, it must do till June.” 

The girls exchanged glances of dis- 
comfiture.. “ Till June!” said Agnes; 
“and it is only March now. Well, 
one never knows what may happen 
before June.” 

This was but indifferent consolation, 
but it bronght Charlie to the table to 
twist the unfortunate ribbon, and let 
loosé his opinion, “They ought. to 
wear wide-awakes. That’s what they 
ought to have,” said Charlie. “Who 
cares for all that trumpery? not old 
Foggo, I’m sure, nor Miss Willsie; 

and they are all the people we ever 
see.” : 
“Hold your peace,’ Charlie,” , said 
Mrs, Atheling, “and don’t’ say old 
Foggo, you rude boy. He is the best 
friend you have, and a real ‘gentle- 
man; and what‘ would-your papa do 
with such a set of children about him, 
if Mr. Foggo did not drop in now and 
then for some sensible conversation. 
It will be a long time before you 

to make yourself company for papa.” 


ou 
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.. *Foggo*is not so philanthropical, 
Mary,” said papa, for the first. time 
interposing; '“ he has an eye to some- 

hing else than sensible conversation. 
However, be quiet.and sit down, you 
set of children, and let us have some 


The ribbons accordingly were lifted 
away, and placed in a heap upon a 
much-used work-table which stood in 
the window. The kettle sang by-the 
fire. The tea was made. Into two 
small chairs of wickerwork, raised 
upon high stilts to reach the table, 
were hoisted Bell and Beau. The 
talk of these’small interlocutors had 
all this time been incessant, but un- 
translatable. It. was the unanimous 
opinion of the family Atheling. that 
you could “make ont every word” 
spoken by. these little personages, 
anid that they were quite remarkable 
in. -their.. intelligibility;. yet there 
were difficulties in the. way, and 
éverybody had not leisure for the 
close study of this peculiar language, 
ror the abstract attention necessary 
for @ proper comprehension of all its. 
happy. sayings. So Bell and Beau, 
to. the general public, were but a 
merry little chorus to the family 
drama, interrupting. nothing, and 
being interruptéd by nobody. Like 
crickets and singing-birds, and all 
musical creatures, their happy din 
grew louder as the conversation rose; 
but there was not one member of this 
loving circle who objected to have 
his voice drowned in the jubilant up- 
roar. of those sweet small voices, the 
unceasing music of this happy house. 

After tea, it was Marian’s “turn,” 
as it appeared,. to. put the. little 
orchestra to bed.. It was well for the 
little cheeks that.they were made of 
a@-more elastic material than. those 
saintly shrines and reliquaries which 
pious pilgrims wore away. with kiss- 
ing; and Charlie, mounting one upon 
each - shoulder, carried the small 
couple up-stairs: It was touching to 
see the universal submission to these 
infants: the house had been very 
sad before they camé,.and these twin 
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blossoms had ushered into a second. 
summer the bereaved and . heavy 
household Tife. ait? 

When Bell and Beau were satisfac- 
torily asleep and disposed of, Mrs. 
Atheling sat down to her sewing, as 
is the wont, of exemplary-_ mothers, 
Papa found his, occupation in a news-, 
paper, from which now.and then he 
read a scrap of news aloud. Charlie, 
busy about, some solitary study, built 
himself round with, books at .a side- 
table. Agnes and Marian, with great 
zeal and some excitement, laid their 
heads together over the trimming of 
their bonnets. The ribbon was very 
pretty, though it was unprofitable; 
perhaps in their secret hearts these 
girls liked it the better for its un- 
thrifty. delicacy, but. they were too 
“well brought up” to.own to any 
such perverse feeling. At any rate, 
they were very much concerned about 
their pretty occupation, and tried a 
hundred different fashions before they 
decided upon the plainest and oldest 
fashion of all. ‘They had taste enough 
to make their plain. little straw-bon- 
nets very pretty to look at, but were 
no more skilled in millinery than in 
paperhanging, and timid of ventur- 
ing upon anything new. The night 
flew on to ‘all of them in these quiet 
businesses; and. Time went. more 
heavily through many a festive and 
courtly place than he did through this 
little. parlour, where there was no 
attempt at pleasure-making. When 
the bonnets were finished, it had 
grown late. Mr. Foggo had not come 
this night for any sensible conversa- 
tion; neither had Agnes: been tempted 
to join Charlie at the side-table, where 
lay. a miscellaneous. collection of 

apers, packed. within an overflow- 
ing_ blotting-book, ‘her , indisputable 
property. Agnes had other ambition 
than concerned the trimming of bon- 
nets,-and had spoiled more paper in 
her day than the paper of this par- 
lour wall;, but. we pause till the 
morning to. exhibit the gift of Agnes 
Atheling, how it was regarded, and 
what it was. 


OHAPTER III.—AGNES. 


Dearest friend t) most. courteous 
réader! suspend your judgment, It 


was not, her fault... This poor child 
had no more blame in the matter 
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than Marian had for her beatty,, 
which’. was equally Tayuiuntery. 
Agnes Atheling was not wise; 

had no particular gift for conversa- 
tion, and none whatever for logic; no 
accomplishments, and not a very great 
deal of information. To tell the 
truth, while if was easy enough , to 


discover what she had not, it was’ 


somewhat difficult to make out pre- 
cisely what she had to distingtish 
her from othér, people, She was a 
good girl, but by.no méans a model 
one; full of impatience, resentments. 

and despairs now and then, as well 
as of hopes, jubilant and glorious, and 
a vague but grand ambition. She 
herself knew herself quite as little as 
anybody else did; for consciousness 
of power and prescience of fame, if 
these are signs of genius, did not be- 
long to Agnes. Yet genius, in some 
kind and degree, certainly did belong 
to her—for the Pee that. strange 
faculty of expression. which is as_in- 
dependent of education, knowledge, 
or culture as any wandering angel. 
When she had anything to say*(qpon 
paper), she said it with so much dice 
and beauty of language, that Mr, 
Atheling’s old correspondents. puzzled 
and shook their grey heads over it, 
charmed. and _ astonished without 
knowing: why, and afterwards declar- 
ed to each other that Atheling must 
be a clever fellow, though they had 
never discovered it before; and a 
clever fellow he must have been in- 
deed, could he have clothed these 
plain sober sentiments of his in such 
a radiant investiture of fancy. and 
youth. For Agnes was the -letter- 
writer of. the household, and in her 
young sincerity, and with her yision- 
ary delight in all things beautiful 
was not content to make a dutiful 
inquity, on her mother’s part, for an 
old ailing country aunt, or to conve 

a bit of city gossip to. some clerkis 

contemporary of her fathér’s, without 
induing the humdrum subject; with 


such a glow and glory of expression, 


that the original proprietors of the 
sentiment scarcely knew it. in its 
dazzling. gear. 
her pearls and her diamonds drop 
from her lips after this fashion, with 
the prodigality of a young spend- 
thrift—only astonishing the respect- 
able people who were on letter-writing 
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terms with Mr. and. Mrs. Atheling—., 
for two, or three years past. ut 
time only strengthened the natural 
bent of this young creature, to whom 
Providence had. given, almost. her 
sole dower, that gift of speech which 
is sd often,withheld from those who 
have the fullest and highest. oppor- 
tunity for ifs exercise. Agnes, poor 
girl! young, inexperienced, and unin- 
structed, had not much wisdom to 
communicate to the world—not much 
of anything, indeed, save the vague 
and splendid dréams—the variable, 
impossible, and inconsistent. specula- 
tions of youth; but she had: the gift, 
and with the gift she had the sweet 
ontaneous impulse which made it a 
elight. . They were proud of her at 
home, Mr. and Mrs. Atheling, with 
the tenderest. .exultation, rejoiced 
ovér Marian, who. was pretty, and 
Agnes, who was clever; yet, loving: 
these two still.more than they ad- 
mired them, they by no means realised 
the fact that the one had beauty and 
the other. genius of a rare and. un 
usual kind. We are eyen obliged 
to confess that at times. their 
mother had .compunetions,.. and 
doubted whether nes, & poor 
man’s daughter, and like to. be..a: 
poor man’s wife, ought to. be per- 
mitted so much time over that. ever-, 
flowing blotting-book. Mrs. Atheling, 
when her. own ambition and pride, in. 
her child did not move her. otherwise,; 
pondered much whether it. would, 
not be wiser to teach the girls dress-, 
making of, fone other practical occu-; 
pation, “for they may.not. marry; 
and, if. anythin shout lemeae oie 
William or me !—as of course.we are. 
growing old, and will: not live for. 
ever,” she said to herself in her tender, 
and..anxious heart.,. But the girls 
had not. yet learned.dress-making, in 
que of Mrs, ..Atheling’s fears; .and 
though Marian could “ent -out.” as 
well as her mother, and Agnes, more. 
humble, worked with: her: needle. to. 
the universal admiration, no. specu- 
lations as to “setting; them up ‘in, 
business” had ee the parentg! 
brain. So Agnes continued at.tk 
side-table, sometimes writing very 
rapidly and badly, sometimes copying 
out with the most elaborate care and 
delicacy—copying out even a second 
time, if by accident or misfortune a 
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single. blot came upon .the well-be- 
loved page. This occupation alter- 
nated with all manner of domestic 
occupations. The young writer was 
as far from being an abstracted _per- 
sonage as it is possible to conceive ; 
and from the momentous matter of. 
the household finances to the dressing 
of the doll, and the childish play of 
Bell and Beau, nothing came amiss 
to the incipient author. With this 
sweet stream of common life around 
her, you may be sure her genius did 
her very little harm. 

And when all the domestic affairs 
were over—when Mr. Atheling had 
finished his’ newspaper, and Mrs. 
Atheling put aside her work-basket, 
and Mr. Foggd was out of the way— 
then papa was wont to look over his 
shoulder to his‘eldest child. ‘ You 
may read some of your nonsense, if 
yor like, Agnes,” ‘said the house- 

old head; and it was Agnes’s cus- 
fom. upon this invitation, though 
not without a due degree of coyness, 
to’ gather up her papers, draw her 
chair into the corner, and read what 
she had written. Before Agnes be- 
gan, Mrs. Atheling invariably stretch- 
ed out’ her hand for her work-bas- 


ket, and was invariably rebuked by_ 


her husband;. but Marian’s white 
hands rustled on unreproved, and 
Charlie sat still at his grammar. It 
was popularly reported in the family 
that Charlie kept on steadily learn- 
ing his verbs even while he listened 
to Agnes’s story. He said so himself, 
who was the best authority; but we 
by no means pledge ourselves to the 
truth of the statement. 

‘And so the young romance was 
read; there was some criticism, but 
more approval; and in ‘reality none 
of’ them knew what to think of it, 
any more than the youthful author 
aid. They were too closely concerned 
to’ be cool judges, and, full of interest 
and admiration as they were, could 
not ‘quite overcome the oddness and 
novelty of the idea that “ our Agnes” 
might possibly one*day be famous, 
and ‘write for the world. Mr. Athel- 
itig himself, who was most inclined to 
be-critical, had the strangest confusion 
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of feelings upon this subject, marvel- 
ling mueh within himself whether 
“the child” really had this singular 
endowment, or if it was only their 
own partial judgment which magni- 
fied her powers. The family. father 
could come to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion upon the subject, but still smiled 
at himself, and wondered, when his 
daughter’s story brought tears. to his 
eyes, or sympathy or indignation to 
his heart. It moved Aim, without 
dispute,—it_ moved ‘Mamma. there, 
hastily rubbing out the moisture 
from the corner of her eyes. Even 
C arlie was disturbed over his gram- 
mar. ‘ Yes,” said Mr, Atheling, “but 
then you see she belongs to us; and 
though all this certainly never could 
have come into. my head, yet it is 
natural I should sympathise with it; 
but it is a very different thing when 
you think of the world.” 

So it was, as ‘different a thing -as 
possible ; for the world had no anxious 
love to sharpen ¢¢s criticism—did not 
care a straw whether the young 
writer was eloquent or nonsensical; 
and gust in proportion to its indiffer- 
ence was like to be the leniency of its 
judgment. These good people did 
not think of that; they tite wonder- 
ful account of their own partiality, 
but never reckoned upon that hyper- 
critical eye of love which will not be 
content with a. questionable excel- 
lence; and so they pondered and 
marvelled with an excitement_half 
amusing and half solemn. What 
would other people think ?—what 
would be the judgment of the 
world ? 

As for Agnes, she was as much 
amused as the rest at the thought of 
being “ an author,” and laughed, with 
her bright eyes running over, at this 
grand anticipation; for she was too 
young and too inexperienced to see 
more than a delightful novelty and 
unusualness in her possible fame. In 
the mean time she was more interested 
in what she was about than in the 
result of it, and pleased herself with 
the turn of her pretty sentences, and 
the. admirable orderliness of her manu- 
script ; for she was only a girl. 
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CHAPTER IV.—-MARIAN, 


' Marian Atheling had as. little 
choice in respect to her particular 
endowment as her sister had; - less, 
indeed, for .it cost her nothing—not an 
hour’s thought or a moment's exer- 
tion. She could not help shining 
forth so fair and sweet upon the 
sober background of this family life; 
she could not help charming every. 
stranger who looked inte her sweet 
eyes. She was of no particular 
“style” of beauty, so far as we are 
aware; she was even of no distinct 
complexion of loveliness, but wavered 
with the sweetest shade of uncer- 
tainty between dark and_ fair,. tall 
and little. . For hers was not the 
beauty of genius—it was not exalted 
and heroical expression,—it was not 
tragic force or eloquence of features; 
it was something less distinct and 
more subtle even than these. Hair 
that caught the sunshine and bright- 
ened under its glow; eyes which 
laughed a sweet response of light be- 
fore the fair eyelids fell over them in 


that sweet inconsistent mingling of. 


frankness and shyness which is. the 
very charm of girlhood; the cheeks 
as soft and bloomy and fragrant as 
any flower,—these seemed but. the 

propriate language in which alone 
this innocent, radiant, beautiful youth 
could find fit expression. For beauty 
of expression belonged to Marian 
as .well as .mere obvious beauties; 
there was an entire. sweet har- 
mony between the language and 
the sentiment of nature upon this 
oceasion. The face would have been 
beautiful still, had its possessor 
been a fool or discontented; as it 
was, being only. the lovely exponent 


of a heart as pure, happy, and serene ; 


as heart. could be, the face was per- 
fect. Criticism had nothing to do 
with an effect so sudden and magical : 
this young face shone and brightened 
like a sunbeam, touching the hearts 
of those it beamed upon. Mere, ad- 
miration was scarcely the sentiment 
with which. people looked at her; it 
was pure tendern pleasure, un- 
expected delight, which made the 
chance passengers in the street smile 
as they passed her by, Their hearts 


- 


warmed. to the fair’. thing, ‘of 
God’s making,—they,.“ blessed her 
unaware.” Eighteen years old, and 
possessed of this. rare; gift, Marian 
still did not know what rude admi- 
ration was, though she went out. day 
by day alone and undefended, and 
would not have faltered at. going 
anywhere, if. her mother,bade or 
necessity called. She knew. jpothing 
of those-stares and impertintht an- 
noyances which. fastidious ladies 
sometimes complained of, and of 
which she had read in books. Marian 
asserted roundly, ‘and with unhesi- 
tating confidence,’ that “it. was com- 
plete nonsense” —*“ it. was not true;” 
and went upon her mother’s errands 
through all the Islingtonian: streets 
as: safely as any heroine ever went 
through ambuscades. and_ prisons. 
She believed in lovers and knights of 
romance vaguely, but fervently—be- 
lieved even, we confess, in the melo- 
dramatic .men. who carry off fair 
ladies, and also in disguised princes 
and Lords of Burleigh; but knew 
nothing, whatever, in her own most in- 
nocent and limited experience, of any 
love but. the love of home. . And 
Marian had heard of bad men and 
bad women,-—nay, knew, in Agnes’s. 
story, the most impossible and short- 
sighted of villains—a true rascal of 
romance, whose snares were made on 
purpose for discovery,—but had no 
more fear of such than she had of 
lions or tigers, the Gunpowder Plot,, 
or the Spanish Inquisition, Safe as 
among her lawful vassals, this young 
girl went and came—safe as in. a 
citadel, dwelt. in her father’s, house, 
untempted, untroubled, in the most 
complete and thorough security.. So 
far as she had come ee the sunny 
anil flowery way. of her young lif 

her.-beauty had. been no gift of peri 
to. Marian, and she had no fear of 
what was to. come. ' 

_ And no one is to suppose that Mrs. 
Atheling’s small means were strained 
to do honour to, or “set. off,” her 
pretty daughter. These good people, 
though they.loved much to see their 
children happy and well esteemed, 
had no.idea of any such unnecessary 
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efforts; and Marian shone out of her 
brown merino frock, and her little 
pink rosebuds, as sweetly.“as* ever 
shone a princess in the purple and 
pall of‘her highestate. Mrs. Atheling 
thought’ Marian’ “would look we 
in anything,” in the-pride of her 
heart, as she: pinched the bit of white 
lace round: Marian’s neck when Mr. 
Foggo and Miss Willsie were coming 
to''ted: It was indeed the general 
Opinion ‘of the household, and that’ 
Other people shared it was sufficiently: 
provedyby the fact that Miss Willsie 
hétself begged for a pattern‘ of that 
very little collar, which was 80 be- 
coming: Marian gave the pattern 
with the- greatest alacrity, yet pro- 
tested ‘that Miss Willsio had niany 
collars a great: deal prettier—which 
indeed was very true. 

Aiid*Marian was-her mother’s zeal- 
ous assistant’ in all household occu- 
patiéns—not more willing, but with 
more execution and practical power 
than Agnes, who; by a dint of hasty 
anxiety for perfection, made an in- 
tolerable amount of blunders. Marian 
was more. matter-of-fact, and Knew 
better whiat she could do; she was 
always busy, morning and night, 
keepin?’ always in hand some morsel 
of fanoy-work, with which 'to oceupy 
herself at irregular times after the 
ordinary work was over. Agnes also 
had bits of fancy-work in hand; but 
thé difference herein between the two 
sisters was this, that Marion finished 
her pretty things, while Agnes’s un- 
completed efiterprises were always 
turning up in some old drawer or 
work-table, and were never brought 
to a conclusion. Marian made col- 
lars for her mother, frills for Bell and 
Beau, and a very fine purse for Charlie; 
which Charlie, having nothing to 
put in the same, rejected disdain- 
fully :- but it was a very rare thing 
indeed for Agnes to come to an end 
of any such labour. With Marian, 
too, lay the honour of far superior 
accuracy and precision in the im- 

rtant particular of “cutting out.” 

ese differences furthered’ the ap- 

priate division of labour, and the 

ousehold work made happy progress 
under their united hands. 

To’ this we have only to add, that 
Marian “Atheling was merry without: 
being witty, and intelligent without 
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being clever. She, too, was a good 
girl; but she also had her faults; 


‘She Was sometimes saucy, very often 


self-willed, yet had fortunately thus 
far shown a sensible perception of 
cases whicli were beyond her own 
power: of settling: She had the 
greatest ititerest in ar pny story- 
telling, but was extreniely impatient 
to know the-end before the beginnitig, 
which thé hapless young author was 
not always in‘ circumstances to tell ; 
and “Marian iade countless suggés- 
tions, intetfering arbitrarily atid 
vexatiously with the providence of 
fiction, and desiring all sorts of im- 
ja rewards and punishments. 

ut Marian’s was no quiet or super- 
ficial criticism ; how she burned with 
indignation ‘at that poor unbelievable 
villain!—how she triumphed when 
all the good people put him down! 
with what: entire and fervid inter- 
est she entéred into everybody’s for- 
tune! ‘It was worth while being 
present at one'of these family read- 
ings, if only to see the flutter’ and 
tumult of sympathies whith greeted 
the tale. 

And we will not deny that Marian 
had ‘possibly a far-off idea that she 
was pretty—an idea just so indistinct 
and distant as to cause a momentary 
blash and sparkle—a momentary 
flutter, half of pleasure and half of 
shame, when it chanced to glide 
across’ her young unburdened heart; 
but of her beauty and its influence 
this imhocent: girl had honestly no 
conception. Everybody smiled upon’: 
ler everywhere. Even Mr. Foggo’s 
grave and saturnine countenance 
slowly brightened when her sweet 
face shone upon him. Marian did’ 
not suppose that these smiles had 
anything to do with her; she went 
upon her way with a joyous young 
belief in the goodness of everybody, 
except the aforesaid impossible people, 
who were unspeakably black, beyond 
anything that ever was painted, to 
the simple imagination of Marian. 
She had no great principle of abstract 
benevolence to make‘ her charitable ; ’ 
shé was strongly in favour of ‘the in- 
stant and overwhelming: punishment 
of all these imaginary criminals ; but 
for the rest of the world, Marian 
looked them all in the face, frank 
and shy and sweet, ‘with her beauti-’ 
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ful ,eyes,.. She yas content to’ offer 
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fellowship, guileldS# and ulisdspedt- 
ing, to theo "al 


CHAPTER ¥.—OHABLIE. 


This big boy was about as far from 
being handsome as any. ordinary 
imagination . could conceive: _ his 
large loose limbs, his big features, 
his swarthy complexion, though they 
were rather uglier in their present 
development than they .were. likely 
to be when their possessor was full- 
grown and a man, could never, by 
any chance, gain him the moderate 
credit of good looks. He was not 
handsome emphatically, and yet there 
never. was a more expressive face: 
that great furrowed brow of his went 
Oh in ripples and waves of laughter 
when the young gentleman was so 
minded, and descended in rolls of 
cloud when there was occasion for 
such a change, His mouth was not 
a pretty mouth; the soft curve of 
Cupid’s bow, the proud Napoleonic 
curl, were as different as you could 
suppose from the indomitable and 
graceless upper-lip of Charlie Athel- 
ing. Yet when that obstinate feature 
came down in fixed and steady im- 
penetrability, a more emphatic ex- 
pression never sat on the haughtiest 
curve of Greece, He was a tolerably 
good boy, but he had his foible, 
Charlie, we are grieved to say, was 
obstinate—marvellously _ obstinate, 
unpersuadable, and beyond the reach 
of reasoning. If anything could have 
made this propensity justifiable—as 
nothing could possibly make it more 
provoking—it was, that the. big. boy 
was very often in the right. Time 
after time, by force of circumstances, 
everybody else was driven to give 
in to him; whether it really was by 
means_of astute and secret calcula- 
tion of all the chances, of the question, 
nobody could tell; but. every one 
knew: how often. Charlie’s opinion 
was confirmed by the course of 
events, and how very seldom his 
odd penetration was deceived, _ This, 
a3, natural consequence, ..made 
oxerybody very hot and very resent- 
ful who ,happened to disagree with 
Charlie, and canseil a great amount of 
jubilation aud, trinmp . in the house 
on those occasions, unfrequent as 


they were, when his boyish infallibi- 
lity was proved in the wrong. . 

Yet Charlie was not clever. The 
household could comé to no satisfae- 
tory conclusion -upon this .subjéct. 
He did not get on with his moderate 
studies either. quicker or better than 
any ordinary boy of his years. “He 
had no. special turn for literature 
either, though he did not disdain 
Peter Simple and Midshipman Easy. 
These renowned productions. of ge- 
nius held the highest place at‘ pre- 
sent in that remote. corner of Char: 
lie’s interest which was reserved for 
the fine arts; but we are obliged to 
confess that this big boy had won- 
derfully bad taste in’ general, and 
could not at all appreciate the higher 
excellences of art. Besides all this, 
no inducement whatever could tempt 
Charlie to the writing of the briefest 
letter, or to any exercise of his powers 
of composition, if any such powers 
belonged to him. No, he could not 
be clever—and yet-—— 

They did not quite like to give up 
the question, the mother and sisters. 
They indulged in the loftiest flights 
of ambition for him, as heaven-aspir- 
ing, and built on as slender a founds- 
tion, as any bean-stalk of romance: 
They endeavoured greatly, with much 
anxiety and care, to make him clever, 
and to make him ambitious, after 
their own model; but this obstinate 
and self-willed individual was not to 
be coerced. So far as this matter 
went, Charlie had a certain affection- 
ate contempt for them all, with their 
feminine fancies and imaginations. 
He said only “stuff!” when he list- 
ened to the grand projects of the 
girls, and. to Agnes’s flush of enthu- 
siastic confidence touching that whole 
unconquered world which was open 
to “aman!”  Oharlie hitched his 

eat, shoulders, frowned’ down 

er with all the furrows of his brow, 
langhed aloud, and went off a 
grammar. his same grammar he 
worked , at with. his a obstinate . 
Steadiness. He had not a morsel of 
liking for “his studies; but® he 
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“went in” at them doggedly, just as 
he might have “broken stones or 
hewed wood, had that been a needful 
process. Nobody ever does know 
the secret of anybody else’s character 
till life and time have evolved the 
same; so it is not wonderful that 
these good people were a little puzzled 
about Charlie, and did not quite know 
pew to. dispose of their obstinate big 


Charlie himself, however, we are 
glad to say, was sometimes moved to 
take his sisters into his confidence. 
They knew that some ambition did 
stir within that Titanic boyish frame. 
They were in. the secret of thé great 
discussion which was at present go- 
ing on in the breast of Charlie, whose 
whole thoughts, to tell the truth, 
were employed about the momentous 
question—What he was to be? There 
was not a very wide choice in. his 
power. He was not seduced by.the 
red coat and the black coat, like the 
ass of the problem. The syrens of 
wealth and fame did not sing in 
Charlie’s ears, to tempt him to one 
course or another. He had two 
homely possibilities before him—a 
this, and a that. He had a stout 
intention to be something, and no 
such ignoble sentiment as content 
found. place in Charlie’s heart; 
wherefore long, animated, and doubt- 
ful was the self-controversy. Do not 
smile, good youth, at Charlie’s two 
chances—they are small in compari- 
son of yours, but they were the only 
chanees visible to him; the one was 
the merchant’s office over which Mr. 
Atheling presided—head clerk, with 
his two hundred pounds a-year; the 
other was grandiloquently—by the 
girls, not by Oharlie—called the law; 
meaning thereby, however, only the 
solicitor’s office, the lawful empire 
and domain of Mr. Foggo. Between 
these two legitimate and likely re- 
gions for making a fortune, Charlie 
wavered with a most doubtful and 
inquiring mind. His introduction to 
each was equally good; for Mr. Athel- 
ing was. confidential and trusted, 
and Mr. Foggo, as a mysterious ru- 
mour, went, was not only most en- 
tirely trusted and confidential, but 
even. in secret, a partner in the .con- 
cern. Wherefore long and painful 
“were the. ruminations of Charlie, and 
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marvellous the balance. which he 
made of precedent and example. Let 
nobody suppose, however, that this 
question was discussed in idleness. 
Charlie all this time was actually in 
the office of Messrs. Cash, Ledger, 
and Co., his father’s employers... He 
was there on a probationary and 
experimental footing, but he was 
very far from making up his mind 
to remain. It was an extremely 
difficult argument, although carried 
on solely in the deep invisible caverns 
of the young aspirant’s mind. 

The same question, however, was 
also‘ current in the family, and re- 
mained undecided by the household 
parliament. With much less intense 
and personal earnestness, “every- 
body” went over the for and against, 
and contrasted the different chances. 
Charlie listened, but made no sign. 
When he had made up his own 
mind, the young gentleman proposed 
to himself to signify his decision pub- 
licly, and win over this committee of 
the whole house to his view of the 
question. In the mean time he re- 
served what he had to say; but so 
far, it is certain that Mr. Foggo ap- 
peared more tempting than Mr. Athel- 
ing. The family father had been 
twenty or thirty years at this business 
of his, and his income was two. hun- 
dred pounds—“ that would not do 
for me,” said Charlie; whereas Mr. 
Foggo’s income, position, and circum- 
stances were alike a mystery, and 
might be anything. This had con- 
siderable influence’ in the argument, 
but was not conclusive; for success- 
ful merchants were indisputably more 
numerous than successful lawyers, 
and Charlie was not aware how high 
a lawyer who was only an attorney 
could reach, and had his doubts upon 
the subject. In the mean time, how- 
ever, pending the settlement of this 
momentous question, Charlie worked 
at two grammars instead of one, and 
put all his force to his study. Force 
was the only word which could ex- 
press the characteristic power of this 
boy,. if even that can give a suffi- 
cient idea of it. He had no love for 
his French or for his Latin, yet Jearn- 
ed his verbs with a manful obstinacy 
‘worthy all honour; and it is not easy 
to define what was the “the gift 
of Charlie, It was not a describable 
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thing, separate from his character, 
like honesty or like genius—it, was 
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his character, intimate .and not to 
distinguished from himself. 


OHAPTER VI.--PAPA. AND MAMMA. 


The father of this family, as we 
have already said, was a clerk in a 
merchant’s office, with a salary of 
two hundred pounds a year. He was 
a man of fifty, with very moderate 
abilities, but character unimpeachable 
—a perfect type of his class—steadily 
marching on. in his common routine 
—doing all his duties without preten- 
sion—somewhat given to laying down 
the law in respect to business—hold- 
ing a very grand opinioniof the im- 
portance of commerce in general, and 
of ; the. marvellous undertakings of 
London in-particular. Yet.this good 
man was not entirely circumscribed 
by- his .“ office.” He had that native 
spring of. life and healthfulness. in 
him which belongs to those who 
have been born in, and never have 
forgotten, the country.. The country, 
most. expressive of titles !—he had 
always kept in his recollection the 
fragrance of the ploughed soil,: the 
rustle of the growing grass; 60, 
though he lived in Islington, and 
had his office in. the City, he was not 
a-cockney—a happy and most en- 
viable distinction. His. ;wife, too, 
was country born and country bred; 
and two ancestral honses, humble 
enough, yet standing always among 
the trees and fields, belonged to. the 
imagination of their children. This 
was a great. matter—for the roses 
on her grandmother’s cottage-wall 
bloomed perpetually in the fancy 
of Agnes; and Marian and Charlie 
knew the wood where papa once went 
a-nutting, as well: as, though with 
a more ideal perception than, papa 
himself had known it. Even little 
Bell and Beau knew of a store of 
secret. primroses blooming for ever 
on a fairy bank where their mother 
long ago, in the days of her distant 
far-off childhood, had seen them 
blow, and taken. them into her 
heart. Happy primroses, that never 
faded! for all the children of this 
house had dreamed and gathered 
them in handfuls, yet there they were 
for ever. It was strange how this 
link of connection with the far-off 


rural life refined the fancy, of those 
children; it gave them a region of 
romance, into which they could.escape 
at all times. They did not know its 
coarser features, and they- found re- 
fuge in it from the: native vulgarity 


of their own surroundings. Happy 
effect to all imaginative. people, of 


some ideal and unknown. land: 

The history of the family-was a very 
common one. Two-and-twenty i 
ago, William Atheling and Mary 
Ellis had ventured to marry, havin 
only a very, small income, limite 


_prospects, and -ail the. indescribable 


hopes and. chances of youth. Then 


had. come ‘the children, joy,.toil, and 
Jamentationthen the way of life:had 


opened up upon them, step by step; 
and they had fainted, and found it 
weary, yet, helpless and patient, had 
toiled on. They never had a chanee, 


these good people, of running away 


from their fate. If such a desperate 
thought ever came to them, it must 
have been dismissed-at once, being 
hopeless ; and they stood at. their 
post under the heavy. but needful 
compulsion of ordinary duties, living 
through many a heartbreak, . bearing 
many a bereavement——voiceless souls, 
uttering no outcry except. to the.ear 
of God. Now they had lived through 
their day of visitation. God had 
removed the cloud -from their heads 
and the terror from their heart: their 
own youth was over, but the youth 
of their children, full of hopes and 
possibilities still brighter than their 
own had been, rejoiced these patient 
hearts; and the warm little hands. of 
the twin babies, children of their.old 
age, led them along with delight and 
hopefalness upon their own unweary- 
ing way. Such was the family story ; 
it. was. a story of life, very full, 
almost overflowing with the greatest 
and first emotions of humanity, but 
it was not what people call eventful. 
The private record, like the family 
register, brimmed over with those first 
makings and foundations of history, 
births and deaths ; but few vicissitudes 
of fortune, little success and little 
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calamity, fell upon.the head of the 
good man whose highest prosperity 
was this two hundred ‘pounds 4-year. 
And so now they reckoned them- 
selves in very comfortable circum 
stances, and were disturbed by no- 
thing but hopes and doubts about the 
rospects of ‘the children—hopes fall 
brightriess present) and visible, 
doubts that were almost as good as 
hope." * © 
~~ “There was but: one’ circumstance 
of ‘romance in this simple chronicle. 
Long ago—the children did not'exact- 
ly know when, or how, orin what man- 
ner—Mr. Athéling did ‘somebody ‘an 
extraorditfary and mysterious benefit. 
‘Papa ‘was sométimes moved to tell 
them of it ima general’ way, shelter- 
ing himself under vague and wide de- 
scriptions, The story was of a young 
man, handsome, gay, and extrava- 
‘gant, of rank far supérior’ to ‘Mr. 
Atheling’s—of how he fell into dissi- 
pation, and was tempted ‘to crime— 
and how at the very crisis “T hap- 
pened to be in'the way, and got hold 
of him, and showed him the real state 
of the case; how I heard what he was 
going to do, and of course would be- 
‘tray him ; and how, even if he could 
do it, it would be certain ruin, dis- 
grace, and misery. - That was the 
whole matter,” stid Mr. Atheling— 
and his affectionate audience listened 
with awe and # mysterious interest, 
very eager to know something more 
definite of the whole matter than this 
concise account of it, yet knowing 
that all interrogation was vain. It 
‘was popularly suspected that mamma 
knew the fall particulars of this bit 
of romance, ‘but matama was as im- 
pervious to questions as the other 
head of the house. There was also 
a second fytte to this story, telling 
how Mr. Atheling himself undertook 
the venture of revealing his hapless 
hero’s misfortunes to the said hero’s 
elder brother, a very grand and ex- 
‘alted personage; how the great man, 
shocked, and in terror for the family 
honour, ‘immediately’ delivered’ the 
culprit, and sent him abroad. “Then 
he offered me money,” said Mr. Athel- 
ing quietly: ‘This was the climax of 
the tale, at which everybody was 
expected to’ be indignant; and very 
indignant, “accordingly, everybody 
‘was. 1" 
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Yet there was a wonderful excite- 
ment, in the thought that this hero of 
papa’s adventure Was now, as papa 
intimated, a wan of note in the world 
—that they themselves unwittingly 
read ‘his name in the papers some- 
times, and that other people spoke of 
him to Mr. Atheling: as’a public cha- 
racter, little dréaming of the early 
connection between them. How 
strange it was !—but no entreaty and 
no ‘persecution could prevail’ upon 
papa to’ disclose his name. “ Sup- 
pose we should meet him some time!” 
exclaimed Agnes, whose imagination 
sometimes fired with the thought of 
reaching that delightful world of 'so- 
ciety where people always spoke’ of 
books, and genius was the highest 
nobility—a world often met with in 
novels, ‘ Tfyou did,” said Mr. Athel- 
ing, “it will be all the better for you 
to know nothing abont this,” and so 
the controversy always ended; for in 
this matter at least, firm as the most 
serupulous old knight’ of romance, 
papa stood on his horiour. 

As for the good and tender mother 
of this house, she had no story to tell. 
The girls, it is trae, Knew about her 
girlish companions very nearly as well 
as if thesé, now most sober and mid- 
die-aged personages, had been play- 
mates of their own; they knew the 
names of the pigeons in the old dove- 
cote, the history of the old dog, the 
number of the apples on ‘the’ great 
apple-tree; also they had ‘a kindly 
recollection of one old lover. of mam- 
ma’s, concerning whom they were 
shy to ask further than she was 
pleased to reveal. But all Mrs. Athel- 
ing’s history was since her marriage } 
she had been but a young girl with 
an untouched heart before that grand 
event, which introdueed her, in her 
own person, to the ungniet ‘ways of 
life; and her recollections chiefly turn- 
ed upon the times “ when we lived in 
— Street,”—" when we took that 
new house in the terrace”—“ when we 
came to Bellevue.” This Bellevue re- 
sidence was a great point in the eyes 
of Mrs. Atheling. ‘She herself had 
always kept her original weakness 
for gentility, and to live in a street 
where’ there was no straight line of 
commonplace houses, but only villas, 
detached “and semi-detached, ‘and 
where every house hada name to it- 
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self, was no small step. in advance— 
particularly as the house was really 
chen) rom ly large, as sueh houses go, 
and had only the aljghis Higadwantage 
of being out of-repair. Mrs, Atheling 
Jamed her most. serviceable finger 
with attempts , at carpentry, and 
knocked her own, knuckles. with mis- 
directed hammering, yet, succeeded in 
various shifts that. answered very 
well, and -produeed that great ehe/- 
@auore of paperhanging which made 
more amusement than any -profes- 
sional decoration ever made, and -was 
just as comfortable.. So the -good 
mother was extremely well pleased 
with her house, She was not above 
the ambition of calling it either Athel- 
ing Lodge, or Hawthorn Cottage, 
but it was very hard to make a family 
decision upon the prettiest name; so 
the house of the Athelings, with its 
eceentric garden, its active occupants, 
and its cheery parlour wiffdow, was 
still only Number Ten, Bellevue. 
And there in the summer sunshine, 
and in the wintry dawning, at eight 
o'clock, Mr. Atheling took his seat at 
the table, said grace, and breakfasted ; 
from thence at nine to a moment, 
well brushed and buttoned, the good 
man went upon his daily. warfare to 
the City. There all the day long the 
pretty twins played, the mother ex- 
ercised her careful howsew Her, the 
sweet face of Marian shone like a 
sunbeam, and the fancies of Agnes 
wove themselves into separate and 
real life.. All the day long the sun 
shone in at the parlour window upon 
a thrifty and well-worn carpet, which 
all his efforts could not spoil, and 
dazzled the eyes of Bell and Beau, 
and troubled the heart of mamma 
finding out spots of nig ep suspl- 
cions of cobwebs which had escaped 
her own detection, And when the 
day was done, and richer people were 
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thinking of dinner, onee more, punc- 
inal ‘to @ moment, came the well- 
known step on the gravel, and the 
well-known summons at the door ; for 
at six o’clock Mr, Athaling came home 
to his.cheerful tea-table, as contented 
and: respectable a householder, as 
happy .a. father, as was in England. 
And after tea came the newspaper and 
Mr, Foggo; and after abr Sonse aADe 
the readings of ATER. $4 so the 
family said good-night, and slept,and 
rested, to rise again on the next morn- 
ing to just such another day. No- 
thing interrupted this happy uni- 
formity ; nothing broke in upon the 
calm and kindly usage of these familiar 
hours. Mrs. Atheling had a mighty 
deal of thinking to do, by reason of 
her small income; now and then the 

irls were obliged to consent, to: he 
pals of some favourite pro- 
ject of their own-—-and sometimes 
even papa, in a wilful fit of. self-de- 
nial, refused himself for a few nights 
his favourite newspaper; but these 
were but passing shadows upon the 
general content. Through all these 
Jong winter evenings, the one lighted 
window of this family room_.bright- 
ened the gloomy gentility of Bellevue, 


and imparted something of heart.and 
kindness to. the dull and mossy 
suburban street. They “kept no 


company,” as the neighbours, said. 
That was not so much the faylt.of the 
Athelings, as the simple fact that 
there was little company to keep; 
but they warmed the old heart of old 
Mr. Foggo, and, kepi; that: singular 
personage on speaking terms with 
umanity ; and day by day, and night 
by night, lived their. frank life before 
their ittle world, a family life of love, 
activity; and cheerfulness, as . bright 
to look at as their happy, open parlour- 
window among the closed-up retire 
ments of this gentee] little street. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE ‘FIRST ‘WORK. 


' “Now,” said. Agnes, shyowing 
down her pen with a cry of. trinump 
——‘ now, look here, everybody—it. is 
done at Jast.” 

And, indeed, there it was upon 
the fair and legible page, in Agnes’s 
best and clearest handwriting, ‘ The 
End.” She-had written it, with girlish 





delight, and importanee worthy. the 
oceasion; and with admiring. eyes 
mamma and Marian looked. upon the 
momentous words—The End! . Soe 
now it was no longer in progress, to 
be smiled and wondered over, but an 
actual thing, accomplished and eom- 
plete, out of anybody’s power to check 
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or to alter. The three came together 
to look at it with a little awe. It 
was actually finished—out of hand 
—an entire and single production. 
The last chapter was to be read in 
the family committee to-night—and 
then? They held their breath ‘in 
sudden excitement. What was to be 
done with the Book, which conld be 
smiled at no longer ? That momentous 
question would have to be settled to- 
night. 

So they piled it up solemnly, sheet 
by sheet, upon the side-table. Such a 
manuseript! Happy the printer into 
whose fortunate hands fell this un- 
paralleled copy / And we are ‘grieved 
to confess that, for the whole after- 
noon thereafter, Agnes Atheling was 
about as idle as it is possible even for 
& happy girl to be: No one but a 

irl could have attained to such a 

elightful eminence of doing nothing! 
Shia was somewhat unsettled, we 
admit, and quite uncontrollable,— 
dancing about everywhere, making 
her presence known by involun- 
tary outbursts of singing and sweet 
laughter; but sterner lips than mam- 
ma’s would have hesitated to rebuke 
that fresh and spontaneous delight. 
It was not so much that she was 
glad to be done, or was relieved by 
the conclusion of her self-appointed 
labour. She did not, indeed, quite 
know what made her so happy. Like 
all primal gladness, it was involun- 
tary and unexplainable; and the 
event of the day, vaguely exciting 
and exhilarating on its own account, 
was novel enough to supply that 
fresh breeze of excitement and change 
which is so pleasant always to the 
free heart of youth. 

Then came all the usual routine 
of the evening—everything in its 
appointed time—from Susan, who 
brought the tea-tray, to Mr. Foggo. 
And Mr. Foggo stayed long, and was 
somewhat prosy. Agnes and Marian, 
for this one night, were sadly tired of 
the old gentleman, and bade him a 
very hasty and abrupt good night, 
when at last he took his departure. 
Even then, witha perverse inclina- 
tion, papa clung to his newspaper. 
The chances were much in favour 
of Agnés’s dignified and stately with- 
drawal from an audience which showed 
80 little eagerness for what she had to 
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bestow tipon them ; but Marian, who 
was as niuch excited as Agnes, inter- 
posed. “ Papa, Agnes is done— 
finished—done with her story—do 
you hear me, papa?” cried Marian 
in his ear, shaking him by the shoulder 
to give emphasis to her words—“ she 
is going to read the last chapter, if 
you would lay down that stupid paper 
—do you hear, papa?” 

Papa heard, but kept his finger at 
his place, and read steadily in spite 
of thisinterposition. “Be quiet, child,” 
said the good Mr. Atheling; but the 
child was not in the humour to be 
quiet. So after a few minutes, fairly 
persecuted out of his paper, papa 
gave in, and threw it down; and the 
household circle closed round the fire- 
side, and Agnes lifted her last chap- 
ter; but what that last chapter was 
we are unable to tell, without in- 
fringing Pe pon the privacy of Number 
Ten, Bellevue. 

It was satisfactory —that was the 
great matter: everybody was satis- 
fied with the annihilation of the im- 
possible villain and the triumph of 
all the good people—and everybody 
concurred in thinking that the wind- 
ing-up was as nearly perfect as it was 
in the nature of moral winding-up 
to be. The MS. accordingly was 
laid aside, crowned with applauses 
and laurels ;—then there was a pause 
of solemn consideration—the wise 
heads of the house held their peace, 
and pondered. Marian, who was not 
wise, but only excited and impatient, 
broke the silence with her own eager, 
sincere, and unsolicited opinion; and 
this was the advice ‘of Marian to 
the family committee of the whole 
house: “Mamma, I will tell you 
what ought to be done. It ought to 
be taken to somebody to-morrow, and 
published every month, like Dickens 
and Thackeray. It is quite as good! 
Everybody would read it, and Agnes 
would be a great author. I am quite 
sure that is the way.” 

At which speech Charlie whistled 
a very long “ whew!” in a very low 
under-tone; formamma had very parti- 
cular notions on the subject of “ good- 
breeding,” and kept careful watch 
“bing the “ manners” even of this big 


i or Dickens and Thackeray ! 
Marian !” cried Agnes in horror ; 
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and then everybody langhed—partly 
because it. was the grandest and most 
magnificent nonsense to place the 
young author upon this astonishing 
evel, partly because it was so very 
funny to think of “ our Agnes” shar- 
ing in ever so small a degree the fame 
of names like these. 

“ Not quite that,” said papa, slowly 
and doubtfully, “yet I think some- 
body might publish it. The question 
is, whom weshouldtakeitto. I think 
I ought to consult Foggo.” 

“Mr. Foggo is not a literary man, 
papa,” said Agnes, somewhat resent- 
fully. She did not quite choose to 
receive this old gentleman, who 
thought her a child, into her con- 
fidence. 

“Foggo knows a little of every- 
thing. He has a wonderful head for 
business,” said Mr. Atheling: “‘as for 
a literary man, we do not. know such 
a person, Agnes; and I can’t see what 
better we would be if we did. De- 
~ upon it, business is everything. 

f they think they can make money 
by this story of yours, they will take 
it, but not otherwise; for, of course, 
people trade in books as they trade 
in cotton, and are not a bit more 
generous in one than another, take 
my word for that.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said mam- 
ma, roused to assert her dignity, 
“but we do not wish any one to 
be generous to Agnes—of course not? 
—that would be out of the question ; 
and nobody, you know, could look 
at that book without feeling sure 
of everybody else liking it. Why, 
Willlam, it is so natural! You may 
speak of Thackeray and Dickens as 
you like; I know they are very 
clever—but I am sure I never read 
anything of theirs like that scene— 
that last scene with Helen and her 
mother. I feel as if I had been pre- 
sent there my own self.” 

Which was not so very wonderful 
after all, seeing that the mother in 
Agnes’s book was but a delicate, shy, 
half-conscious sketch of this dearest 
mother of her own. 

“T think it ought to be taken 
to somebody to-morrow,” repeated 
Marian stoutly, “ and published every 
month with pictures. How strange 
it would be to read in the newspapers 
how everybody wondered about the 
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new book, and who wrote it !—such 
fun !—for nobody but us would know.” 

Agnes all this time remained very 
silent, receiving everybody’s opinion 
—and Oharlie also locked his 
wisdom in his own breast. ere 
was a pause, for papa, feeling that 
his supreme opinion was urgently 
called for, took time to ponder upon 
it, and was rather afraid of giving a 
deliverance. The silence, however, 
was broken by the abrupt interven- 
tion, when nobody expected it, of the 
big boy. 

“Make it up into a parcel,” said 
Master Charlie with business-like dis- 
tinctness, “‘and look in the papers 
what name you'll send it to, and I'll 
take it to-morrow.” 

This was so sudden, startling, and 
decisive, that the audience were 
electrified. Mr. Atheling looked 
blankly in his son’s face; the young 
gentleman had completely cut the 
ground from under the feet of his 
papa. After all, let any one advise 
or reason, or argue the point at his 
pleasure, this was the only practical 
conclusion to come at. Charlie — 
stopped the full-tide of the family 
argument; they might have gone on 
till midnight discussing and wonders 
ing; but the big boy made it up into 
a parcel, and finished it on the spot. 
After that they all commenced a 
most ignorant and innocent discus- 
sion concerning “the trade ;” these 
good people knew nothing whatever 
of that much- contemned and long- 
suffering race who publish books. 
Two ideal types of them were pre- 
sent to the minds of the specula- 

ors. One was that most fatal and 
fictitious savage, the Giant De- 
spair of an oppressed literature, who 
sits in his den for ever grinding the 
bones of those dismal unforgetable 
hacks of Grub Street, whose memory 
clings unchangeably to their profes- 
sion ; the other was that most bland 
and genial imagination, equally fic- 
titious, the author’s friend—he who 
brings the neglected genius into the 
full sunshine of farms and prosperity, 
secking only the immortality of 
such a connection with the immortal. 
If one could only know which of 
these names in the newspapers be- 
longed to this last wonder of nature? 
This discussion concerning people of 
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whom absolutely nothing but the 
names were known to the dispu- 
tants, was a very comical argument ; 
and it was not concluded when eleven 
‘ o'clock struck loudly on the kitchen 
clock, and Susan, very slumbrous, 
and somewhat resentful, appeared at 
the door to see if anything was 
wanted. Everybody rose immmedi- 
ately, as Susan intended they should, 
with guilt and confusion: eleven 
o'clock! this innocent family were 
ashamed of themselves. 
And this little room up-stairs, as 
ou do not need to be told, is the 
wer of Agnes and of Marian. 
There are two small white beds in it, 
white and fair and simple, draped 
with the purest dimity, and cover- 
ed with the whitest coverlids. If 
Agnes, by chance or in haste—and 
Agnes is very often “in a great 
hurry”—should leave her share of 
the apartment in a less orderly con- 
dition than became a young lady’s 
room, Marian never yielded to such 
a temptation. Marian was the com- 
letest woman in all her simple 
ikings; their little mirror, their 
dressing-table, everything ~ which 
would bear such fresh and inexpen- 
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sive decoration, was draped with 
pretty muslin, the work of these 
pretty fingers. And there hung 
their little shelf of books over Agnes’s 
head, and here upon the table was 
their Bible. Yet in spite of the 
quiet night settling towards mid- 
night—in spite of the unbroken 
stillness of Believes where every 
candle was extinguished, and all the 
world at rest, the girls could not 
subdue all at once their eager anti- 
cipations, hopes, and wondering. 
Marian let down all her beautiful 
hair over her shoulders, and pre- 
tended to brush it, looking out all 
the time out of the shining veil, and 
throwing the half-curled locks from 
her face, when something occurred to 
her bearing upon the subject. Agnes, 
with both her hands supporting her 
forehead, leaned over the table with 
downeast eyes—seeing nothing, 
thinking nothing, with a faint glow 
on her soft cheek, and a vague ex- 
citement at her heart. Happy 
hearts! it was so easy to stir them to 
this sweet tumult of hope and fancy; 
and so small a reason was sufficient 
to wake these pure imaginations to 
all-indennite glory and delight. 





WINTER SKETCHES; OR, LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL, 


THE FROST, DECEMBER 1855. 


Wet! it is a matter of doubt 
whether it was colder in the winter of 
1854. Christmas is not yet come, but 
winter is with a vengeance; at least 
this is a sharpish foretaste. Fah- 
renheit’s negative thermometer — 
negative as regards cold—must either 
' mark nothing or less than nothing ; 
as for the other thermometer, Reau- 
mur’s, most commonly used on the 
Continent, we forget how many 
degrees of cold it is said to mark. 
It may be very philosophic to con- 
sider cold as a mere denial of heat, 
but to our mind it is a very decided 
and positive thing; and Milton ap- 
pears to have hit the truth when he 
says “ burns frore,” for surely a nega- 
tion would not cut off fingers, toes, 
or noses, or soothe men with invisible 
vampire-wing into that sleep which 
knows no waking. We cannot be 


precise about the degree of cold, but 
we left the canals of central England 
in a glorious state for skating, and 
we anticipate the amusement in per- 
fection in Germany and Holland, 
whither we are bound; and to all ap- 
pearance we shall not be disap- 
pointed. The steamers in Dover 
harbour look as if they had come 
from the north pole. Their ropes 
and sails and shrouds are crusted 
with frozen sea-water, and their bows 
are a mass of ice, showing the dis- 
comfort their crews must have had 
to encounter, for there must have 
been wind with the frost. And the 
sea in Calais harbour is actually 
frozen into a state of mashy sloppy 
ice, as if it could not quite make up 
its mind about freezing. On the 
railroad there is little looking out of 
window, for the breath of the pas- 
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sengers makes the windows into 
ground glass in an instant; but the 
same agent, when applied individu- 
ally, thaws round holes, through 
which the names of the stations may 
be made out. However, with wolf- 
skin cap and seal-skin gloves, and 
the hay under foot, with which, in 
the second-class, the company have 
consulted the comfort of the pas- 
sengers (when will they do as much 
in England?), we arrive at our first 
stopping-place, Ghent, in a state of 
perfect comfort, not to say*luxury. 
Cold has this advantage over heat, 
that it may be escaped from by fire 
and clothing, whereas utter naked- 
ness is no refuge from the dog-days. 
If we could take off our skins in such 
seasons, we might feel the same plea- 
sant sensation in the air that we do 
when up to our necks in the sea, or, 
still better, in a erystal pool of a 
brook in Wales. Heat is most in- 
sufferable in London, because the 
regulations of the police, if not the 
tyranny of society, require decency 
of apparel. The Londoners say that 
there is always a shady side of the 
street, but often there is no coolness 
‘even in the shade. The hottest day 
we ever recollect in London was 
when Ibrahim Pasha went to dine at 
the Reform Club. He looked like a 
venerable salamander as he drove up 
to the steps, and his red fez cap 
looked enough in itself to have burnt 
up the brain of any man not used, as 
the brave Turk was, to be under fire. 
It is very cold now, and we like to 
dwell on the other extreme. Why is 
it, by the way, that the English word 
comfort is not known in other coun- 
tries, and especially in the south 
there appears to be nothing like it? 
We will try to explain this as well 
as we can. In the first place, com- 
forts are always spoken of with us as 
if people had a right to them, but as 
if they had no right to luxuries, 
which are commonly regarded as 
superfluous. Now, there are some 
countries where there are no com- 
forts, for the simple reason that 
they are superfluous, but even the 
beggars have luxuries. Such a 
country is Italy. The very air and 
light of that land are usually un- 
speakable luxuries. Those who have 
such cheap enjoyments are apt to 
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disregard little deficiencies in com- 
fort, such as dirt and its concomi- 
tants; and when the weather happens 
to be cold, they are of course pinched, 
because they are unprepared for such 
an exceptional state of the atmos- 
phere. Again, the inhabitants of 
northern climes think that the only 
way of keeping out the cold is to 
make themselves exceedingly hot in 
their houses and housings. What a 
luxury in a hard frost is one of those 
fur cloaks, which in any other state 
of the weather would be insufferable ? 
The keen air is pleasant to the breath 
and skin that is exposed, as a con- 
trast to the genial warmth of all the 
rest of the person. So the northern 
people do not know much more about 
comforts than the southern, because 
they go beyond them. _I take, then, 
eomfort to be a word created in the 
sense in which it is used by our pecu- 
liar insular climate. There is an 
article of dress called a comforter in 
English, which the French call a 
“‘cache-nez,” their minds dwelling 
more on the appearance than the use. 
It is used to protect the nose and 
mouth from raw air especially. But 
to resist a dry morning frost it would 
hardly be applicable, for such a frost 
is pleasant to breathe, and you chiefly 
require to keep your vitals warm 
under it. The term “comforter” 
would seem infra dig. as applied to 
that splendid wolf-skin dress in which 
Mr. Gordon Cumming occasionally 
shows himself at his lectures. Com- 
forts, then, I take to be those things 
which are just enough to render us 
insensible to that raw air which is 
in circulation with us, and which, of 
all descriptions of air, causes the 
greatest annoy to the body, and 
ennui to the mind. When great cold 
or heat come upon us, our comforts 
vanish. Our coal-fires are just 
enough to keep out this rawness; our 
carpeted rooms, easy-chairs, and 
sofas tell a tale of the same inten- 
tion; ditto our great-coats and rail- 
way-wrappers. Port and sheffy are 
very comforting wines. A hot steak 
is a most comforting dinner. Hot 
tea is a peculiar comfort to a poor 
woman; warm ale, with a bit of 
ginger, toa poor man. Our blankets 
and counterpanes are comfortable ; a 
German “ oberbett” is not, but com- 
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mend me to it in very hard weather. 
But comfort is a sort of thing which 
John Bull expects to pay for, and those 
who cannot pay, or will not, ought 
not, he thinks, to have it. For in- 
stance, what can be more uncomfort- 
able on the face of the earth than a 
second-class railway carriage on most 
of the lines? We shall say more of 
that anon. To us the idea ¢f conso- 
lation can never be separated from 
the word comfort. Oomfort is a 
state in which our discomforts are re- 
moved and forgotten, nothing more, 
Comfort is the well-behaved sister of 
pleasure, but unhappily pleasure is 
much handsomer, and, like other 
cases that anger ladies, although of 
ee character, has more en- 

usiastic votaries. Few men are in 
love with comfort, for the pains 
which she alleviates are not like 
those treated by Florence Nightin- 
gale, of whom, in spite of her digni- 
fied position, we should be cautious 
of predicating the same. In the 
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Purple Tints of Paris, Percy St. 
John defends the French of the mid- 
dle classes who stint themselves in 
comforts that they may enjoy plea- 
sures; who will dine on piece of 
bread and a sardine, for instance, 
that they may go to the Vaudeville 
after. He thinks that they prefer 
the intellectual thing to the sensual. 
People in England would blame the 
choice, but we cannot help thinking 
the right or wrong of the case worth 
pondering. Pleasure has been de- 
fined by Aristotle to be motion in 
the direction of the existing nature. 
Comfort we should perhaps define to 
be the half-way house on the way. 
We would not disparage it, for no 
doubt it is a great good. But it may 
be questioned whether, in making the 
possession of it an occasion of boast- 
ing, we do not flatter our national 
conceit. Even with regard to it we 
are sometimes surpassed. Apropos 
of this, let us look at— 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN RAILWAYS, 


In England everything is sacri- 
ficed to speed. Have you many par- 
cels?——have you, in addition to the 
parcels, a large dog to take care of? 
So short are the stopping-times that 
it is difficult to make the frequent 
changes on a journey without leaving 
something behind. You have only 
one pair of hands and a bewildered 
dog. The goods and chattels are a 
—_s — for at avery chang: 
ing- ou have to consider how 
the ‘iaaken can be made in the 
least possible time. Punctuality is 
sacrificed to an attempt at speed 
often abortive. A speed is attempted 
which is only attained under favour- 
able circumstances; but when those 
circumstances are not present, late- 
ness. and disappointments are the 
result. The general-scramble prin- 
ciple prevails at the stations, and 
much the same presence of mind is 
requiréd in saving what the Ameri- 
cans would call one’s own plunder in 
that scramble, as would be called 
forth by the attempt to save valu- 
ables from a house on fire. On the 
Continent, as a general rule, the 

are taken under the tutelage 


of the company at a moderate remu- _ 


neration, and issued in strict order 
according to number, and in answer 
to a ticket. But all this requires 
time. This is a slight set-off against 
the passport-system, for the worst of 
this system has not been sufficiently 
dwelt upon. It is this, that it gives 
an unnecessary cause of anxiety. It 
is little trouble or cost, really, to 
have a passport en régle; all the 
necessary visas taken together are not 
ruinous; but the passport is a sepa- 
rate source-of anxiety. In England a 
shudder may pass over the frame oc- 
casionally when we feel no weight in 
the pocket, and fancy the purse is 
gone; but on the Continent ever and 
anon there is a second shudder for 
the passport. For with it you are 
an honest man, however much ap- 
pearances may be to the contrary; 
without it you are at once a sus- 
pected swindler, or at best a suspect- 
ed patriot. Everything that Shake- 
speare said of a good name applies 
equally to a passport. He that 
steals it, if any one does steal a pass- 
port— 


“Robs me of that which not enricheth 
But makes me poor indeed.” 
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To make up for laying on your soul 
the anxiety of the passport, they re- 
lieve you of that horrid thing called 
luggage. In England, men are 
treated more as parcels than as 
so many pounds of living flesh by 
the railway companies: they are 
looked upon as producing dividends 
by an agglomeration of fares. On 
the Continent, arrangements are cer- 
tainly made with reference to their 
comforts as men and brothers. There 
are pegs in second-class carriages to 
hang hats on. They are not covered 
with wretched advertisements, nor 
are they kept in a contemptuous 
state of dirt. However, they differ 
somewhat on the French railways; 
they are cushioned, but small. On 
the Belgian they are large and 
roomy, cushioned also, but not com- 
fortable at the back; and hay is in- 
troduced, as we observed, to warm 
the feet of passengers. In the Prus- 
sian railway to Cologne they are 
still better; the seats are wider, 
and they have springs under them. 
On another Prussian railway the 
second-class is better than the 
first in England; the carriages 
are replete with every conveni- 
ence; there are cushioned seats 
with luxurious arms, and sheep-skin 
mats under. We were curious to 
know how the first-class could be 
better. We found that they were 
not so, except in that every passenger 
had room to recline at length, and 
that tins of hot water were placed 
under the feet, renewed at advisable 
intervals! The same luxury appears 
in the first-class carriages of the 
Nord Railway in France, and also on 
the Dutch lines; we believe on 
many others also. It is quite un- 
necessary, we think, but how much 
better to err on the side of kindness. 
As a contrast to this, we travelled the 
other day in a used-up first-class 
carriage on an English railway, in 
which we paid about a double fare as 
compared with the Continent. The 
cloth was worn and torn, there was 
a threadbare carpet under foot, and 
the place smelt vilely of stale tobacco, 
which the regulations of the com- 
pany would not permit us to over- 
come with fresh. It smelt of stale 
tobacco. Why? Because no smok- 
ing is allowed in any part of the 
train. The effect is that of the 
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Maine Liquor Law in repressing 
drunkenness; smoking takes place 
under the rose, even under the nose 
of the guard, on almost all lines. Of- 
ficials, or those favoured of them, are 
the culprits. Far better to wink at 
it as in Belgium, to recognise it as in 
nether Prussia, or to enjoin it as in 
farther Prussia. We must explain 
ourselves. In a train in Belgium, one 
particular carriage was marked with 
a bashful “on peut fumer.” On a 
carriage in Rhine Prussia, one com- 
partment was marked, with a modest 
assurance, “* Rauchzimmer”—* Smok- 
ing-room.” In a carriage in Prussia be- 
yond the Rhine one was impudently 
marked, “ Fur Nicht-raucher”—“ For 
non-smokers ;” appearing to designate 
the eccentricities who abstained from 
making their mouths into thuribles 
as a sort of wild beasts, to be shut up 
in a caravan by themselves. 

The Dutch take the quiet 
dient of hanging a board with “ Hier 
mag gerookt werden” in certain car- 
riages at starting, which has not the 
advantage which the German plan 
has of keeping at least one carriage 
sweet for ladies, although, as we 
have shown, in a rather uncompli- 
mentary way. We may just observe 
in passing that this habit, which we 
are by no means inclined to condemn 
in itself, does rather militate against 
the respect due to ladies in some 
foreign countries. Englishmen in gene- 
ral have an aversion against intruding 
tqpacco on women, for they know 
that, whatever they may say, very few 
of them like it. In cases where wo- 
men assert their right of being ex- 
tinguishers, we have seen the right 
acceded to with a very ill grace by 
our commonly said to be politer 
neighbours. The stump of the cigar 
has gone out of window, after giving 
a lady a headache, with the remark, 
“Tl faut respecter la susceptibilité 
des dames.” 

In short, if we wish to keep our 
carriages free from the perfume, we 
must license certain of them, just as 
we license people “to be drunk on 
the premises;” because by that 
means we know at all events the 
whereabouts of them when they are 
drunk, and cam, if necessary, take 
them into custody. 

The Continental railways have an- 
other advantage in this, that, in what- 
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ever class you travel, you are usually 
treated with the same respect; and 
for this reason, that if even the 
poverty be proven which is suspected 
as a reason for riding in the inferior 
- class, it is only punished by a scanter 
measure of that which money usually 
purchases, and not with a scanter mea- 
sure of courtesy. But many a rich 
man does not see why he should ex- 
haust his purse in locomotion, espe- 
cially when it does not confer addi- 
tional speed. There is a vindictive 
class amongst us, who do not think 
that the attentions of railway com- 
panies to the public warrant any spe- 
cial care for their interests by the 
public. This class, of course, are 
natural enemies. We have heard an 
aneedote, bearing on this -subject, of 
a noble lord, now said to have grown 
quite tame, which, even if mytholo- 
gical, is characteristic. He had taken 
@ fancy one very fine day to an open 
third-class carriage on a certain line, 
and accordingly ensconced himself in 
a corner. The guard took care to 
designate the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his spotless pantaloons as 
seats for two chimney-sweepers who 
required them. His lordship was not 
the least angry, but asked his sooty 
neighbours whether they had ever 
ridden in the first-class? They of 


t 


= _ 


so 


. @ 

Charles V. said that he could put 
the whole of Paris into his Gand. 
Ghent, or Gand, remains much where 
it was when this boast was made, 
and from this circumstance we may 
proximately measure the then area 
ef Paris. The public buildings of 
Ghent are not so remarkable in their 
way as the private, those palatial 
houses which are reflected in the 
canals. Gable rises above gable, 
and each gable is characterised by a 
head and face of its own. Some 
are coxcombical, some are pretentious, 
some are handsome, none are very 
ugly. A town made of houses of 
this nature looks like a crowd of 
people standing round the market- 
place, if a house may be compared 
to the animal that inhabits it. Each 
house has its personality, whereas the 


regular drilled houses of London or 
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course said no, and then he presented 
them with a couple of first-class 
tickets. The first-class carriages had 
just been newly done up. He then 
showed them in, and they, thinking 
it was done for a wager, of course 
obeyed. Another circumstance in 
which the Continental railways are 
greatly superior is the style of re- 
freshments provided at the stations, 
and the recognition of the principle 
that a certain time is required for 8 
rational biped to take refreshment. 
The throat of s railway traveller with 
us ought to be lined with asbestos, 
for he is either necessitated to swal- 
low his soup or coffee in a scalding 
state, or to leave it nearly untasted. 
We cannot dismiss this chapter with- 
out another anecdote, which was re- 
lated by a French guard, of an Eng- 
lishman and his wife, who wished to 
be allowed to ride with the engineer 
and stoker. It was of course before 
the alliance, and the question was 
thus framed, “‘ Nous ne voulons pas al- 
ler dans les voitures, nous voulons aller 
dans le feu,” with of course the same 
pronunciation of the word “feu” 
which a compatriot used when he 
said on leaving his room, “le fou est 
sorti,” meaning to imply that the 
fire was gone out, and not the mad- 
man. 


‘ 


GHENT. 


Edinburgh (the New Town) resemble 
fines of soldiers whom discipline has 
made as one man, and who are chosen 
from one height. There is power and 
unity in these, picturesqueness in 
those. Thus, few towns are more 
picturesque than Ghent. Its market- 
place especially reminds one of town- 
scenes on the stage; probably some 
of the first were painted from these 
old Flemish towns. We like the 
idea of naming a hotel after a famous 
man, and therefore make ourselves at 
home at the sign of Count Egmont. 
We have often been astonished at 
the barrenness of invention shown in 
naming hotels. In some places the 
New Inn exhausts the imagination, 
it never striking the person naming 
that the new inn will soon be old, 
if it is worth anything at all. We 
find the Count Egmont Hotel small 
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but excellent; it reminds us of 
Goethe’s beautiful play. As the 
name of Egmont, so-is the house 
of Philip Van Artevelde religiously 
commemorated in Ghent; and Ghent 
is now preserved from destruction, or 
reserved for a natural death, by being 
removed from the immediate line of 
traffic. The inside of Ghent Cathe- 
dral is sumptuous in black and white 
marble; but the white conquers the 
black, the light the shadow. It has 
sometimes struck us that the Roman 
Catholic religion asserts so strong 
an empire over the heart of man, 
because it takes to itself the lights 
as well as the shadows of his des- 
tinies. The joys of the Oarnival 
are as much a part of it as the 
mortifications of Passion-week. We 
are not raising the question of truth 
or falsehood, but merely of what is 
best suited to obtain a hold over 
human nature. In many of the most 
beautiful Continental churches the 
taste of the Renaissance period shows 
itself in a degradation similar to that 
produced by the period of church- 
wardens’ Gothic with us. Grecian 
architecture is introduced in the lower 
part of the church ; but it seems that 
there is a line beyond which a false 
taste cannot mount, as all above is 
chaste and early Gothic. It reminds 
one of the trees in a park browsed 
into a level formality exactly at the 
height to which the cattle can stretch. 
At the saine time, we must allow that 
the sumptuousness of the material is 
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a set-off against the mistake in the 


‘design. We get to the cathedral 


with difficulty, as the frost is be- 
ginning to break up, and the round 
stones with which the streets are 
paved, are glazed with frozen rain. 
A priest is seen, not heard, perform- 
ing mass. His back is turned to the 
people, and is a picture in itself. 
These pictorial priests’ backs are the 
advertising vans of Holy Church. 
The Palais-de Justice, which we 
reach with still greater difficulty, 
for the ice is in some places on a 
slope, is a building which looks 
purposeless now, but remainds one 
of the times of Ghent described by 
Schiller— 


“Die tippigen Genter, die in Sammt und 
Seide stolziren ;” 


“the luxurious men of Ghent, who 
strut in velvet and silk.” The houses 
of Ghent still remain haunted by re- 
membrances, no doubt, of princely 
hospitality, but its grand burghers 
are—“ with the saints, we trust.” 
The gables of the houses are the 
most striking feature of Ghent. 
The architecture in some appears 
like stone festoons hanging on poles ; 
this we should suppose the offspring 
of the Renaissance. The gable of an 
elder date is cut into steps, so as to 
resemble a transverse section of a 
pyramid; and this kind of gable is 
very common throughout all the old 
towns of Belgium, Holland, and the 
neighbouring parts of Germany. 


- 


MEOHLIN. 


We have five hours to spend at 
Mechlin, chiefly in darkness. The 
church is lighted, but the masses are 
over. Lights and incense are there, 
and people at private prayer. But 
still more impressive is the scene 
without; the tower rises like a per- 
pendicular mountain of stone. Its 
form is clearly discerned in the moon- 
light, grand, massive, and uniform, 
preserving its breadth to the top; 
the details are not seen in the dark- 
ness. High over the house-tops of 
men rises the temple of the Most 
High; were it not so sacred, it would 
seem to endanger them}, and the full 
moon is hanging over the tower, and 
exaggerating its proportions. At once 


into the luminous and still night, break 
forth the chimes ; and high above the 
earth as they seem, and close under 
the moon, we might well fancy their 
very sweet and clear notes the voices 
of celestial choristers. A steeple on 
this tower of Mechlin would pro- 
bably cause it to overtop Strasburg 
and Vienna cathedrals, As it is, it 
has but an ordinary look from the 
railway; but so have all cathedrals, 
those of York and Ely not excepted. 
We spent some of the remainder of 
our time in trying to make out the 
drift of a homely Flemish comedy, in 
which we only ‘partially succeeded, 
It had the recommendation of being 
over at nine o'clock. 
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BONN. 


There is such a view of the Rhine 
and Seven Mountains to be seen now 
as is never seen by summer tourists. 
From Bonn and its neighbourhood 
the extended contour of those grace- 
ful hills, called the Siebengebirge, is 
best seen. Seven separate mountains 
they are not, but seven mountain- 
heads, or perhaps, strictly speaking, 
and including the lower ones, more 
than seven, resting on a common 
base. The Rhine, as it comes to 
Bonn, appears to flow out of the 
midst of them. This river generally 
presents a monotonous foreground, 
and is at best a mirror to its banks. 
But it is not so now. The ice is 
breaking up under a clear south 
wind and warm sun. The sides of 
the Rhine are still frozen, but the 
middle stream is going down choked 
with hummocks of ice, for we shall 
not as yet pretend to call them ice- 
bergs. The ice at the sides is not 

merally smooth; but twisted, and 
Saven about into fantastic shapes. 
The shining sky, the gentle scenery, 
the white ice with light-blue fissures, 
and the deep-blue river, make alto- 
gether a lovely winter-scene. It 
would be worth while (for the same 
thing is sure to occur again) for a 
Dutch painter or Branwhite to have 
a look at it. The “Dutch winter- 
scenes, like all other Dutch subjects, 
are too much one like another. 
Surely the artists might come a little 
way up the Rhine for hills. The 
skaters on the frozen edges of the 
river, and here and there a boat 
working through where the ice is 
weakest, would give opportunity for 
introducing living figures. Kley’s 
hotel is admirably situated for the 


view we have mentioned. Although 
not considered the equal of the 
“ Golden Star,” it is an inn unexcep- 
tionable in every respect; the tadle- 
@héte is good, the saloon- brilliant 
and bright, with white casts at in- 
tervals—a inanner of decoration pecu- 
liarly suitable to these great rooms, 
intended for the accommodation of 
the visitors, when summer brings the 
shoals of herrings in the season, to 
be fished for and caught by landlords 
much in the same way. We think 
ourselves like the red mullet, who 
swims deeper than the herrings, but 
‘eh are caught sometimes neverthe- 
ess. 
The cathedral of Bonn, or the 
German Bonchurch, is a specimen of 
the early round Gothic, which we 
usually call Norman in this country. 
At the same time, it seems to have 
been built late in that period, to 
judge from the variety of disposition 
of the arches, and the tendency to 
ornament shown in the erection of 
so many pinnacles, or rather separate 
steeples. Such churches look very 
well’ in extreme distance, perhaps 
better than near. Walking under 
the town homeward, we see a decided 
glacier -on a small scale, like those of 
Switzerland, growing out of a road, 
down one side of which came:a lazy 
stream, which appears to have frozen, 
and spread itself in freezing until this 
phenomenon arose, not remarkable 
elsewhere, but strange when met 
with here. It is one of the most 
beautiful accidents of a hard frost, 
that it brings to our doors the 
scenery of other regions, which, 
though we should not like to live in, 
we like to see occasionally. 


OHRISTMAS DAY! 


and without -holly or mistletoe! 
But there are Christmas trees, no 
doubt, and plenty of merry parties, in 
the penetralia of the houses. The 
public life is very dreary now, and 
the hotels seem particularly useless, 
save when the saloon is hired for a 
large dance by a private party. The 


solitary traveller, at this season of 
the year, seems pitiable in his dreary 
grandeur, when supping under the 
one-lighted gas-lamp of a room made 
to contain two hundred. Better far 
your ownflittle room up-stairs, albeit 
a stove with a shut-up fire is your 
only companion—a stove, too, which 
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warms the head, but not the feet, 
doing all that a stove ought not to 
do. The best kind of stove is a por- 
celain stove, lighted by wood, as used 
about Switzerland. Its genially- 
heated surface is the best thing in 
the world for spreading your wet 
clothes on when you get drenched 
on a mountain ramble, and it does 
not seem to affect the atmosphere so 
unpleasantly as iron. Next best is 
the coal stove, as seen in Belgium 
and Holland—open-fronted and 
bright-faced; not, like a Turkish 
beauty, afraid to show more than its 
eyes. But there is no question about 
it, the open wood-fire or coal fire is 
the best of all. Extravagant it may 
be, and no doubt is, but it always 
seemed to us that extravagance in 
fuel is far more genial than economy. 
And every close stove looks as if it 
were intended to economise fuel 
rather than to give out heat. Horace 
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commands his friend “ to drive away 
the cold by placing logs plentifully 
on the hearth,” and Byron likes “a 
sea-coal fire when not too dear ;” but 
it would be very difficult to poetise 
about stoves. Toa social party there 
is little cheerfulness in drawing round 
the stove, while, to a solitary indi- 
vidual, an open fire is a kind of living 
companion. The English service is 
conducted at Bonn in the Lutheran 
church belonging to the university. 
It appears to be well attended. In 
most Lutheran churches in Germany 
there is a crucifix on the altar. To 
hide this symbol during the English 
service, a board, with the Command- 
ments painted on it, is introduced. 
With the exception of this retention 
of Romish ceremonial, the Luther- 
ans approach more nearly in the 
manner of conducting their service 
to the simplicity of the Kirk of 
Scotland. 


THE KREUTZBERG. 


A pleasant walk of about a mile 
and a half through the academical 
avenues leads to a hill on which 
stands, on the best possible site, as 
such buildings generally do, this 
monastery. On the way thither we 
are struck with the sympathy exist- 
ing between men and their dogs, in 
this part of the country, in the act of 
labour. The dog is generally the 
companion of our pleasures, seldomer 
of our pains. 
vehicles, something between a cart 
and a barrow, which are pushed by 
& man, and pulled by a dog. - The 
man does not throw all the work on 
the sometimes more intelligent quad- 
ruped, as is commonly tbe case else- 
where. The Kreutzberg convent is 
about four hundred years old. In its 
enclosure is a sacred staircase of very 
beautiful purplish marble; it is of 
course a copy, and yet no doubt bde- 
lieved as genuine as the original at 
Rome. This is a difficulty which 
does not seem to puzzle devotees so 
much as it does ordinary people. 
The staircase may not be ascended 
except on all fours, a condition which 
probably led a French knight to 
ride his horse up it. The horse was 
killed, it was said, for his master’s 
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impiety; but the fact itself is proved, 
as the sacristan declares, by the 
marble having been chipped in two 
places. The decorations of the chapel 
of this abbey are in the lodging-house 
style. Underneath is a kind of wine- 
cellar vaulted over, along the oppo- 
site sides of which are arranged, not 
bottles or classic amphora, byt, like 
amphore, laid lengthwise, the dried 
bodies of monks, each in a square 
shell, in different stages of decay, 
simply returning dust to dust, with- 
out any of the more revolting circum- 
stances of that process. The dryness 
of the air alone is the embalming in- 
fluence. We heard’a legend of the 
nineteenth century connected with 
this place. An English lady (the 
whole thing was of course a gross 
libel) carried off the dried thumb of 
one of these dried monks in her 
pocket or reticule. When she got to 
the Straits of Dover, or the North 
Sea, a furious storm arose, which her 
fears of course attributing to the 
stolen member, and fixing upon her- 
self as the Jonas, she induced, of 
course, by a large bribe, the captain 
to put back, and ultimately restored 
the thumb to the vault of the monas- 
tery; it being justly thought an out- ~ 
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rage that one who might not give his 
hand to a lady during life, should 
have his thumb stolen by a lady after 
death. We have now the same con- 
dition of things at Halbertstadt in 
the Hartz, and also at Bordeaux, 
where the figures are in a standing 
posture. At Halbertstadt decay 
seems to have been permanently ar- 
rested in some cases: one of the most. 
remarkable is the corpse of Aurora 
von Kénigsmark, the Helen of Ger- 
many in her time, and afterwards ab- 
bess of the convent. Her features 
are turned into the similitude of hard 
wood, but still retain the traces of 
their extraordinary beauty. The pan- 
oramic view from the tower of Kreutz- 


~ 


THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING 


gives to Bonn a more visible body 
than most other German universi- 
ties possess. The frescoes in the 
hall of examinations are good as to 
colouring, but weak in design. How 
could they well be otherwise, when 
they consist of allegorical representa- 
tions of Theology, Philosophy, Juris- 
prudence, and Medicine? We want 
a history more stirring to impart an 
interest to frescoes. The collection 
of Roman antiquities is much like all 
other collections of the kind we have 
ever seen; why we cannot say, per- 
haps tjme has a tendency to impart 
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berg is worth mounting it to see. 
The Seven Mountains are seen in yet 
another aspect, as well as the nearer 
ranges of the Eifel. But there is no- 
thing to be viewed in this neighbour- 
hood in comparison with the sunrise 
behind the Seven Mountains. The 
early beams shoot up in a hollow to 
the left of the Drachenfels, and to the 
right of the mass of other mountains, 
so as to throw the greatest possible 
amount of light on the river, and that 
light is of the purest bullion. This is 
a scene which could not have been 
witnessed but in winter, because the 
sun would rise in some situation less 
artistically chosen at every other 
time. 


the same form and colour to every- 
thing Roman. One of the chief o 
jects of interest is a sacrificial altar, 
but so it is in all Roman collections. 
We have not observed this monotony 
in collections of Grecian antiquity. 
The library had to us a white and 
cheerless aspect; it certainly looked 
like a library which did not invite 
readers to sit down; but in fact it is 
chiefly used by persons who have the 
use of it taking the books out. How 
unlike the library at the Athensum 
Olub ! 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL 


is being completed by degrees, and will 
be finished perhaps fifty years hence. 
A Gothic building has this advantage 
over a Grecian one, that each part is 
complete in itself, enabling the whole 
mass to grow as a tree into its ful- 
ness. A Grecian building defective 
in any part is so in the whole, because 
one part answers to another. As the 
fands necessary to complete a given 
building are not generally forthcom- 
ing all at once, this circumstance 
gives Gothic architecture in general 
a start of Grecian. 


We remarked at Cologne a notice 
on a manufactory opposite to the 
Mainzer Hof, “The United Shrine- 
workers’ of Cologne Fournishment 
Magazine.” We should have been 
puzzled to know the meaning of 
shrine-workers, unless we had seen 
the goods. Oabinet-maker would 
have been the English, and it is 
strange that those who affect a foreign 
language on a notice-board conspicu- 
ous to the world, do not take the 
trouble to have it correct. 
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DUSSELDORF, 


though in most respects a singularly 
uninteresting town, has its import- 
ance. enhanced by being chosen as the 
central point of a School of Art, 
which to all appearance is making 
steady progress. ‘From the circum- 
stances of the pictures being exhibited 
on their way elsewhere, there is sel- 
dom any large number of them to be 
seen together, certainly not in this 
wintry season. 

The largest picture in the "present 
show is Lessing’s “ Huss on the Scaf- 
fold.” It is much in Ward’s style as 
to choice of subject and treatment, 
and perhaps the grouping of the 
figures is even somewhat more easy 
and natural than is usual with our 
master. 

Lessing is equally at home in land- 
scape. There is a subject called 
“ The Hostile Attack,” where a quiet 
country village feels for the first 
time the devastations of war. There 
is a contrast in the sky and landscape, 
a dark and bright part, and where 
the clouds are lowering, and the winds 
rising, the smoke of the first houses 
that are burnt rises also. Acherbach 
is an artist of genius and originality. 
“ A Strand Scene—storm coming on,” 
is sufficient evidence of this. The 
grouping is exquisite. Here again is 
a contrast, All the placid ocoupations 
of the foreground seem taken by sur- 
prise by the storm. The sea is cover- 
ed with little boats, andthe strand 
with flowery herbage, on which 
women and children are lying about. 
There is one model infant perfect in 
his rolled-up posture, and the earnest 
yet mischievous expression that sits 
upon his poll, if expression can be, 
correctly speaking, anywhere but 
on the face. The Dutch school, or 
the school which imitates the Duteh 
masters, appears still to flourish. 
There is a capital genre picture by 
Karl Hiibner, “The Obstinate Father ;” 
he is obstinate about agreeing to the 
marriage of a daughter, as fathers are 
in nine cases out of ten, because they 
do not like to lose them, quite as 
much as from mercenary motives. 
The very curl of the smoke of his 
pipe has something determined about 


‘about as foreground figures. 


it. Another, somewhat similar in 
character, strikes us, ‘“‘ A Hunting Ad- 
venture” by Leutze; the adventure 
consisting in the chasseur suddenly 
lighting on a fair maiden when least 
expected. 

There is a good landscape by Gude, 
“ The Approach of Night.” There is 
a beautiful serene light in the hea- 
vens, and the dark trees which rise 
up against it are true to the life in 
their perfect absence of motion. 
Nothing can be finer in its way than 
the truth with which Rodde con- 
ceives the peculiar purple light 
of his “ Winter Landscape.” The 
foreground is dark and rugged, 
and there are sportsmen prowling 
The 
greys and violets and purples of this 
picture blend in a wonderful manner 
into the conception of the whole. 
There is also an evening landscape by 
the same artist well worth studying. 
Moonlight scenes abound, always 
clever if well done, because they 
must be drawn more or less from 
recollection. We remember imagin- 
ing once that we could sketch the 
Coliseum by the glorious full moon- 
light of Rome, but found that, 
although the sky appeared blue and 
the trees green, we could not distin- 
guish the colours we used. One of 
the most remarkable of these moon- 
light pictures is a scene where & 
black bluff stands out over a lake, 
and intensifies the light, - There 
is a pretty little piece, called “ En 
Passant,” by Reime, well known in 
England by the engraving taken from 
it: a lackey saluting a handmaid as 
he passes, to the great peril of the 
trays which they bear, and for the 
non-resistance to which salute her 
handless position would be her pro- 
bable excuse. Good as the pictures 
are, there are a great number which 
scarcely rise above mediocrity ; and 
although there is enough to show 
that the school is alive, we could 
have wished that those who go to 
Dusseldorf on purpose had more to 
occupy their attention. To indemnify 
us for this disappointment, we have a 
good play at the theatre in the even- 
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ing, which, after the sensible Ger- 
man plan, releases us at nine o'clock. 
Der Sancreek Erbe—“ The Heir to 
all the Property,” is the name of the 
piece. A rich manufacturer is dead, 
and the scenes where the expectant 
relatives meet, embellished as they 
are by petty jealousies, and the dif- 
ferent phases which avowed or con- 
cealed selfishness assumes, are ludi- 
erous in the extreme. The heir is 
the foreman, who least of all dreamed 
of a legacy ; he is honest-hearted and 
simple-minded. The difficulty is how 
to dispose of his master’s daughter. 
He offers to share the property. A 
blunt, hearty, rough-and-ready friend 
interposes, and makes an offer for 
him, which the lady readily accepts. 
Then a dandified cousin, who had 
withdrawn from his former suit when 
he found that she had no property, 
pursues her. Her tastes are more 
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refined than those of her husband, 
and the Lothario appears to prosper. 
The jidus Achates interposes, and 
awakes her rea! interest in his friend 
and her husband. There is a fracas 
and the report of a pistol outside, 
The husband is only wounded, but 
the wife is penitent, and now full 
awake to his sterling qualities, so 
ends happily. The amusing part of 
the dialogue is the glib illustration 
of his conversation by the friend in 
proverbial expressions, which he 
attributes to different nations, the 
last being, when virtue has triumphed, 
“The day is ours— Victoria! as the 
Englishmen say when they see the 
Queen!” We cross the Rhine in a 
steamer on a beautiful winter morn- 
ing, knocking aside the still floating 
ice-floes with the paddles, and take 
the train to 


AIX-LA-OHAPELLE, 


This place is singular, as present- 
ing a mixture of a manufacturing 
town and fashionable bathing-place. 
Being the winter time, its utilitarian 
character appears at present to. pre- 
vail. About the white and unsub- 
stantial residences of the butterfly 
population swarm the denizens of 
the hives of industry. A steaming 
‘ sulphur-bath, which appears neces- 
sary to be taken for the value of ex- 
perience, is luxurious enough at the 
time, but seems to leave behind it an 
enervating effect on the system. But 
the industrial and pleasure-hunting 
associations of Aachen are nothing in 
comparison with its historical remin- 
iscences and architectural monuments. 
The cathedral is certainly the centre 
of all its interest. As built at different 
times, it illustrates three distinct 
ages of architecture. The most im- 
portant part is ante-Gothic—that dark 
round sepulchral nave, which is the 
mausoleum of Charlemagne, and was 
so in times before France or Eng- 
land existed as nations. It is built, 
it is said, on the plan of the Holy 
Sepulchre Chureh at Jerusalem. Its 
style is the Byzantine or late Roman. 
Its predominant features are massive- 
ness and solemnity. Large round 
arches, resting on pillars, forma 


cloister beneath, which runs round the 
nave, and the vault is formed by the 
intersections of round arches. Larger 
round arches in the superior stories © 
include smaller ones within, resting 
on smaller pillars. A strange im- 
pression is produced by standing in 
this nave and looking out on the 
services in the choir, which is more 
like a lanthern of glass than any 
choir we have ever seen, built in 
lanceolate Gothic of a much later 
date. This choir is now undergoing 
a process of decoration, by which the 
light is to be multiplied by a profusion 
of coloured glasses. On Sunday morn- 
ing there is a grand musical mass. 
The music is exceedingly impressive. 
It has always struck us that the 
music of the Roman Church has in 
it a boastful, world-conquering ele- 
ment, which is wanting in those more 
sedate melodies which are recog- 
nised by other less presuming com- 
munions. There are passages which 
would bring to mind the Italian 
Opera, if we could only shut our eyes 
to the surrounding associations. The 
meekness of the mere worshipper is 
not to be found in them, They seem 
the voice of a church triumphant 
rather than of a church militant. The 
clouds of incense which fill the in- 
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terior of the nave, while they invest 
the place with the odour of sanctity, 
have the advantage of overcoming 
any quality the air might receive 
from the presence of a very devoted 
but not over-cleanly crowd, who are 
treading or kneeling on the tomb of 
Charlemagne. This tomb of Charle- 
magne is only a marble slab in the 
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centre of the nave. On the first gal- 
lery is seen the marble throne of his 
coronation, and elsewhere are some 
relics, which we confess we do not 
care to see, because a price is to be 
paid for seeing them, and the faith 
which would give them a value is 


wanting. 


BRUSSELS. 


The Oathedral of St. Gudule is 
undergoing that restoration and repa- 
ration which seems the rage of the 
day. One great improvement is the 
desire everywhere shown to clear 
away the masses of building which 
are strangely built so as to choke up 
the finest churches; a solecism, in 
truth, frequently found on the Con- 
tinent. It is New Year’s Day. A 
priest is preaching an excellent ex- 
tempore sermon in the cathedral, as 
a sequel to a funeral service which 
has taken place in honour of some 
person deceased some time before. 
His preaching has the complexion of 
ranting, but is undeniably effective. 
He moralises on the death of that 
person, and preaches a good practi- 
cal sermon to the young. Sermons 
in Catholic churches have the advan- 
tage of not necessarily detaining the 
hearer to the end, as he is free to 
come and go when he likes. The 
jour de Van is féted at Brussels as at 
Paris, which Brussels endeavours to 
imitate as well as it can without the 
Seine. The custom 6f friends invit- 
ing each other has been exaggerated 


till it has become burdensome; so has 
that of giving presents. The sta- 
tioners’ shops are full of embroidered 
and pictorial letter-paper, the devices 
in some cases being extremely pretty. 
Illustrated gingerbread and all kinds 
of bon-bons are also a staple article 
of trade. Amongst other things we 
observe clay pipes dressed up with 
artificial flowers and gilded, which 
form presents among the working 
classes. The opera of Fra Diavolo 
is played in the evening, a travelling 
Englishman being the butt of the 
piece. He appears, of course, dressed 
in the plaids of many clans, and with 
a Glengarry cap on his head. The 
piece must certainly have been pro- 
duced in Paris before the Alliance, as 
@ conversation takes place between 
some brigands in Italy, who are dis- 
cussing the robbery of this English- 
man. One of them scruples to 
attack him on a Sunday ; the other 
quiets his conscience by saying, “If 
it were the case of a Christian, one 
would feel some compunction, but 
the creature is only an English- 
man. 


MADEMOISELLE ALBONI 


sings at the Antwerp Theatre. She 
is a great musical artist, but a poor 
actress, or rather no actress at all, 
for there is neither action nor appa- 
rently passion in her. Yet it is plea- 
sant to hear those wonderful notes 


gurgling up, with, to all appearance, 
as little effort as the smoke from a 
narghili. The effect produced, in 


other cases, in the countenance or 
frame of the singer, is painful. One 
is too much inte in Madame 
Lind Goldschmidt to enjoy her sing- 
ing thoroughly. But listening to 


Alboni is unadulterated enjoyment : 
she is a marvellous musical-box, with 
volition superadded. Outside the 
fortifications of Antwerp is a zoologi- 
cal garden, with some good lions and 
tigers. Above the lions and tigers is 
a collection of stuffed animals, in a 
room also used for concerts. We 
should conceive that it did not im- 
prove the temper of the king of 
beasts to be roused from his slum- 
bers after this fashion. The fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp remind us of the 
heroic defence of the citadel by 
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Chassé in 1832. It is hard to say 
why England and France interfered 
at that time to sever Belgium and 
Holland. France, no doubt, did so 
from revolutionary sympathies: Eng- 
land may have done so from the 
hope of getting a berth for Leopold 
of Saxe-Ooburg. As it is, we have 
alienated the affections of the Dutch 
nation, who, if anything, rather in- 
clined to Russia in the war, with- 
out securing the sympathy of Bel- 
gium. The Dutch say, with justice, 
that, with Belgium and its manu- 
factures joined to their agriculture 
and commerce, they might have re- 
gained the position of greatness they 
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once held; now they can be no more 
than a power of the second class. 
Other nations, who think the people 
omnipotent in England, naturally 
consider it responsible for its foreign 
policy, not understanding how en- 
tirely that policy is abandoned by 
the people, and left to cliques and 
factions. If we grow unpopular 
from this cause, we have none to 
blame but ourselves. We look 
sharply into our domestic concerns, 
but allow our external relations to 
be jobbed. The alienation of Hol- 
land is one amongst many of the 
bitter fruits of Whig incapacity or 
dishonesty. 


HOLLAND. 


We take the rail from Antwerp to 
Rotterdam, or at least we take it as 
far as it will go. The railway com- 
pany professes to take us to Rotter- 
dam; but we divine, from the fares 
having been raised, that all is not 
right. At first all goes smoothly. 
We pass over a large flat country, 
not cultivated, like Holland, but 
desolate and heathery. We are 
aware of the Dutch frontier by an 
examination of luggage and pass- 
ports. This is very cursory, and 
conducted with great civility. Our 
first purchase tells us that centimes 
have been doubled into cents, and 
the Belgian lion passes away from 
the copper coinagé; at the same 
time the shaven face of King Leo- 
pold gives place, on the silver, to the 
face of the King of Holland, “ beard- 
ed like a pard.” Our limited know- 
ledge of geography did not allow us 
to know what mouths of rivers or 
arms of the sea we should have to 
cross over, though we had a suspi- 
cion that some would intervene. At 
last we are received by a steamer at 
a place called Moer Dyk. We crash 
through water clogged with ice, and 
arrive at the other side of one of the 
mouths of the Maas. We see no 
station there, but hear that the com- 
pany will provide carriages to take 
us on in @ certain number of hours. 
There is a little Dutch inn, with 
bright green windows, at which we 
make ourselves as comfortable as the 
circumstances adinit. We are struck 


with the head ornaments of the wo- 
men, consisting in a corkscrew of 
gold sticking out from the ears at a 
right angle. The place we are stop- 
ped at is the terminus of an appa- 
rently interminable line of causeway, 
carried along the top of a dyke—in- 
terminable, of course, in the other 
direction. There are trees on each 
side, of uniform height, which di- 
minish into a point on the horizon, 
thus furnishing an excellent, though 
somewhat simple, study of perspec- 
tive. At last something is perceived 
slowly moving from the point on the 
horizon, and it turns out to be the 
carriages with which we are to pro- 
ceed. A box-seat beside a drunken 
driver, whom you cannot understand 
or make underStand you, is not the 
most cheerful thing in the world on 
a monotonous road. The sides of 
this road are secured from being 
washed away by wattled rushes bal- 
lasted with the stones of other coun- 
tries; for there is not a native stone 
in Holland. We wanted one once to 
try the thickness of the ice which 
had formed in the night, and could 
light upon nothing which more 
nearly resembled it than a piece of 
brick and a potsherd. The rushes 
which form the protection of this 
road grow in vast abundance in the 
marshes by its side. At last, with 
very slow movement, we reach the 
vanishing point ourselves, and make 
a few turns till we see a church, 
which reminds us forcibly of Ouyp’s 
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ictures. This is the church of 
ordrecht or Dort. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Dordrecht we come 
upon houses which are a compound 
of granges and villas, kept most 
scrupulously clean by means of the 
dirty water which stagnates round 
them. Dort, under a winter sky, is 
one of the most picturesque towns 
in Holland. Its old Gothic tower, 
though built of brick, and the ves- 
sels which lie about the quays, mixed 
up with the characteristic windmills, 
form a multitude of studies for the 
painter. We have time to examine 
it at leisure. There is a river be- 
tween Dort and the opposite bank; 
but the difficulty is, that at present 
the river is neither land nor water; 
it is packed with moving ice. . It is 
of little use to cut a channel through 
this ice, as the tide rises and falls, 
and this channel is continually filled 
up. So the passage must be made 
in small boats which are got over 
with great labour, sometimes ,float- 
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ing in the soup-like water, some- 
times pushed and pulled and-punted 
over the solid ice: when the channel 
is neither open nor shut, the boat is 
worked along partly by the exertions 
of the passengers, who rock it from 
one side to the other. In this man- 
ner sixty-five railway passengers 
have to be ferried over in a boat 
which will only hold five at a time. 
It is a fine winter-scene, reminding 
one of pictures of arctic navigation, 
but very tedious. On the other side 
other relays of carriages are open to 
receive us, which, after a cramping 
and tedious land-journey, bring us to 
the brink of the Rotterdam river, 
Men with torches conduct us to the 
boat, and this river is most fortunate- 
ly open. This railway journey has 
occupied twelve hours, being, as far 
as we can guess, at most fifty Eng- 
lish miles, which would be some- 
where about four miles and a-half an 
hour, the usual pace of a German dili- 
gence. 


ROTTERDAM 


has one scene in particular especial- 
ly inviting to the sketcher. It con- 
sists of the church-tower, seen over 
a canal in a part where it broadens 
into a haven, and is filled with 
shipping. The spectator must be 
standing on a bridge which leads 
from the Bourse to the Spanish quay. 
But’ at this season of the year pic- 


tures are more inviting in-doors than 
in the openair. Wego to the Museum, 
and spend a pleasant hour among its 
old paintings. The sameness which 
belongs to them all, even the best, 
though it gives a value to separate 
pictures, renders commentary unin- 
teresting, and it is difficult to make a 
critique other than a catalogue. 


THE HAGUE, 


The ceiling in the saloon of the 
Hotel Bois le Duc is very creditably 
painted with groups of cupids. Such 
decoration seems common in Hol- 
land as in Germany, and adds greatly 
to the beauty of rooms. As we get 
further towards North Holland the 
mania for purification appears to in- 
crease. The older houses are all 
built with the tops inclining forward, 
in.order that the water may run off 
more easily, and they are continually 
soused by a brass machine like a gar- 
den watering engine, wielded by a 
woman. Wooden shoes appear to be 
common, for the reason that they are 
better calculated for standing in wet. 


The government has actually been 
obliged to enact a law against this 
excessive cleanliness, forbidding the 
washing of windows and house-fronts 
to take place at the times when the 
streets are most crowded; other 
governments are obliged to make war 

ainst dirt. There are two Dutch 
plays in the evening at the theatre. 
One of these is a national piece, very 
old, and generally produced at the 
beginning of a year; it is entitled 
“the Marriage of Chloris and Roosje.” 
The national costumes and national 
dances, which degenerate into romp- 
ing, of course form a great part in it. 
The flowered pipes which we re- 
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marked at Brussels on New Year's 
Day, appeared to form no unimportant 

art of the ceremony. The Hague 
is a town not very remarkable, save 
for the treasures of art it contains, 
though no doubt a pleasant residence 
insummer. It is famous for confec- 
tionery. The Museum contains a 
small and very well assorted collec- 
tion. It seems to have been purified 
by judicious weeding. There is 
searcely a picture to be seen there 
which is not in some respects inte- 
resting and good of its kind. This 
is what may be said of few picture- 
galleries. The catalogue is excellently 
arranged in alphabetical order. The 
best pictures are well known, and the 
catalogue is a sufficient introduction 
to those of inferior order. They are 
all on the first floor. There is an in- 
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teresting collection of miniatures in 
a cabinet below—one of Charles I. 
of England, another of Mary queen 
of Scots. The strange pensive beauty 
of this unfortunate queen is more 
evident here than in the renowned 
portrait in the Bodleian, and there 
are all the indications of a genuine 
likeness. 

This gallery of paintings well seen, 
we descend to the collections of 
curiosities below, which are truly 
interesting, especially the Japanese 
collection. This curious nation, with 
whom the Dutch appear to have a 
peculiar sympathy, and with whom 
they alone of Europeans seem to have 
been able to get on, are represented 
in their houses and daily occupations 
in a series of models of home manu- 
facture. 


HAARLEM 


is one of the prettiest and cleanest 
towns. of rather pretty and very 
clean Holland. The tulip-gardens 
are all swaddled up to protect them 
from the cold, and thus we have 
no sight of the flowery glories of 
Haarlem. We make an attempt to 
hear the world-renowned organ, and 
gmagine, as it is Sunday morning, 
that we are sure of success. e 
hear an organ, but not the organ. 
The organ plays at other times, when 
service is not performed. But the 
singing drowns the little organ. The 
singing is mixed with a croak peculiar 
to this nation. It seems as if they were 
a nation who had been changed out 
of frogs into men, and who, without 
any violent effort of nature, might 
easily be changed into frogs again. 
Such as the singing is, there is enough 
of it; and after the singing, a long 
sermon, which, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it is preach- 
ed, must require some courage in the 
preacher. He looks inexpressibly 
insignificant under the largest sound- 
ing board we ever recollect to have 
seen. It looks as if it were hung 
there on purpose to be let down by 
a secret spring, and extinguish him if 
he ventured to preach beresy. The 
top of it is an immense mass of wood 
with a crown, intended probably 


to make the impending extinction 
more effectual. The preacher re- 
minds one of an old Puritan divine, 
and there is a precentor who looks 
like a fair specimen of a British 
Methodist parson. But the appa- 
rent irreverence of the large and ve 
attentive congregation forcibly struc 
us. Unless the Deity is specially 
addressed, as in prayer or praise, all 
the hats are worn, and there is no 
provision made for kneeling. Foot- 
stools containing wood-embers in a 
pan inside, are brought in and placed 
under the feet of the vrouws. This 
custom seems applicable to all public 
places, church, theatre, or the saloon 
of an inn. It seemed to be the dis- 
tinguishing mark between a married 
and single lady. And scarcely out 
of place it appeared in Haarlem 
church, considering the bitterness of 
the cold inside, heightened, if possi- 
ble, by the sight of the plain white- 
washed walls. The church is Gothic, 
and has been handsome, but the iron 
grasp of Puritanism has been laid 
upon it, and much of its old glory 
has been swept away with the errors 
of Popery; the tower, like many of 
those throughout Holland, 


“The likeness of a kingly crown has on.” 
Country-seats abound in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Haarlem, most of them 
distinguished by pretentious names ; 
for instance, “ Buiten Lust”—Dutch- 
man’s Pleasure ; “ Schon Zigt”—Fine 
View, viz. a tree and a canal; “Rum 
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Zigt ”—Distant View, viz. a long 
waste with a windmill at the end. 
This would be more suggestively 
translated “ Quaint View.” 


THE DUINS, 


in French Dunes, in English Downs, 
are about three miles from Haarlem. 
At that distance they look like a 
chain of volcanic hills. What are 
they? Nothing but sand hea 

blown up by the sea. On approach- 
ing them, we find some very pret 

sceneawereated on a small ‘scale, whic 

the Dutch make the very best of, 
planting them, and laying them out 
to every advantage; and if there is 
a bit of water, turning it into a lake. 
Passing a country house, called Duin 
Lust, “ Down Pleasaunce,” we ascend 
the first Down—no very easy mat- 
ter even for its inconsiderable eleva- 
tion, as the feet sink into the sand 
as they do on that on the descent 
(not the ascent) of Vesuvius. Where 
is the sea? Three leagues off. We 
expected to find it at the first hill. 
So much have these dangerous Downs 
encroached ‘upon and robbed the 
land. They are as perilous to Hol- 
land in their way as the sea is in 
its front and the river on its back. 
The sea and rivers they keep out by 
damming ; the Downs they keep at a 
respectful distance by planting them 
with: fir-trees and a sort of rye-grass. 
Sometimes a land-slip occurs, and 
then they run a canal up to it, secured 
with wattles, in order to make the 
trees grow. In fact, Holland is like 
those outrigger skiffs common at 


Oxford, which require constant effort 
on the part of the rower to keep 
them from upsetting. It is the 
crankest country in Europe, and if 
the Dutchmen ever go nationally to 
sleep, they will be drowned between 
the fresh and salt water, or smothered 
by the shifting sand: But the aspect 

the Downs, on gaining a summit, 
is desolate and dreary in the extreme. 
We compared the ascent of them to 
the descent of Vesuvius. Even so the 
panorama of them may be compared 
to that desolate region on the sides 


‘of that volcano, which looks as if it 


were given up to be raved over by 
unblest spirits. We think of the 
opening lines of the Prometheus of 
AXschylus— 


XOovoe pv ele tHAoveov Hower wédov 
ZxbOuv é¢ oluov, Gbarov ei¢ éonuiar. 


“We reach the confine of remotest earth— 
A Scythian chase; a most unpeopled void.” 


Not more remarkable is the desola- 
tion of these Downs, than the con- 
trast they present with the nervous 
and anxious cultivation of the really 
subterraqueous plains commanded by 
them. e quit Haarlem—a town 
consecrated by its heroic resistance 
to the Spaniards, consummated by 
the cutting of the dykes—with much 
regret, and hurry on to commercial 


AMSTERDAM. 


The streets are narrower, and the 
houses more qrutersng in Amster- 
dam than elsewhere in Holland. We 
look in vain for a High Street. “Hoog 
Straat” is said to mean this; but it 
looks more like Hog Lane. The 
town, however, is very picturesque, 
and becomes more so if the spectator 
takes the trouble to walk out to the 
end of a long mole which runs out 
into the Y, which letter signifies the 
branch of the Zuider Zee that em- 
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braces and threatens the town. The 
shipping, hugging the houses, pre- 
sents a succession of curious combina- 
tions, especially under the evening 
light ; and there are some old build- 
ings over the canals which are de- 
cidedly worth painting. The city is 
bow-shaped, the string of the bow 
somewhat slack and bent inwards, 
being the part turned towards the Y. 
In company with a gentleman from 
the United States, we fitly descend 
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at the English and American Hotel, 
and enter at once into a long discus- 
sion on the war, the Mosquito ques- 
tion, and “the domestic institution.” 
The former we approve of; not from 
hatred to the Russians, but thinking 
it good for us as a chastisement for 
our obese prosperity; the next we 
know nothing about, but fancy from 
its name it must be sufficiently vexa- 
tious; and as to the third, we are not 
content to take it on Mrs. Stowe’s 
evidence alone. We are obliged to be 
patient listeners to arguments on the 
other side, which appear to us, in- 
deed, to carry quite as much weight 
with them. There is a concert in the 
evening at a very fine music hall, 
called “ Frascati,” in which one of the 
performances is described in the bill 
as “‘ Hout en Stroo,” and consists in 
@ man producing a number of treble 
notes by tapping a short wood-and- 
rope ladder with a stick. This ap- 
peared to us more curious than beau- 
tiful, but was vociferously applauded 
notwithstanding. The King’s palace 
is the most remarkable public build- 
ing, though its office is nearly a sine- 
cure, for the King is only said to in- 
habit it for eight days in the year. The 
white marble saloon is really grand, 
and its grandeur is enhanced by 
the thought of the cost at which its 
materials must have reached their 
present site. One of the lions of this 
alace is a painting which looks so 
ike a medallion as entirely to de- 
ceive the eye. The Museum is 
rich, like those of the Hague and 
Rotterdam, in masters of the Dutch 
school; and this gallery contains 
many masters who are but little 
known elsewhere. We have really 
had quite enough of fine pictures .by 
the old Dutch artists. There is cer- 
tainly a tameness and a sameness in 
their excellency which wearies the 
eye, and makes one wonder why they 
did not attempt higher flights of 
fancy, and a wider range of interest. 
There is something refreshing in 
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passing from an ancient gallery to one 
where the moderns are represented, 
such as the Van der Hoop collection. 

Old Masters are certainly venerable, 
but living artists have the freshness, 
though they have occasionally the 


- awkwardness, of youth. So we enter 


with pleasure the gallery bequeathed 
by Mr. Van der Hoop to the city of 
Amsterdam, because that gallery con- 
tains a large proportion of modern 
paintings. The names of Bakhuy- 
zen, Berghem, Cuyp, Hobbima, Hoog- 
straaten, &c., occur again in connec- 
tion with exquisitely- wrought-out 
works, But we are sated with 
the company of these old ,friends. 
Pass we to the modern pictures. 
Among these are many that please 
at the time, though a record of them 
would be tedious, especially as most 
of the modern Dutchmen seem to 
follow in the wake of their fathers. 
Bur. wwo of these pictures we cannot 
a:S Over; one, on account of its 
istor.cal interest, the other because 
of its fidelity to nature. The former 


.is by an artist named Doijer, repre- 


senting’Kenan Hasselaar on the ram- 
parts of Haarlem. As the name 
scarcely indicates, to those unac- 
quainted with Dutch, who this per- 
sonage was, we may be allowed to 
explain that Kenan Hasselaar was a 
strapping young maiden who pape 
the same heroic part at Haarlem 
which Joan of Arc did at Orleans, 
and the Maid of Zaragoza at the 
siege of that town. We are glad to 
conclude our view by paying homage 
to a female artist, Mdlle. Henriette 
Knip. Her picture is simply a mother- 
cat and two kittens sitting at one of 
the ivied lattices common in Holland. 
The cat is tawny or lion-coloured, 
and her quiet affectionate look ini- 
mitable. The kittens look careless 
and playful. The subject is humble, 
but this is far from being low art, as 
it raises animal instincts to a certain 
human dignity. We shall long think 
of the cat and kittens of Malle. Knip. 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


by Utrecht and Rotterdam! Our as- 
sociations with Holland are so far un- 
satisfactory that we were just too late 


be expected now that we have left. 
We heard at Rotterdam that some 
Englishmen had been waiting in that 


for the skating, although more may harbour fora month in a yacht, till the 
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canal should be frozen up. We sup- 
pose this to be an exaggeration found- 
ed on the notorious eccentricities of 
our countrymen. We are not sorry to 
escape from the shoe-blacks of Am- 
sterdam, who are the most persever- 
ing in pursuit of their calling we 
have ever met with. How unlike the 
humble “cirer, Monsieur’ s’ of Paris. 
No matter if you had just sallied 
forth from your inn resplendent in 
Day and Martin, ‘or even if you had 
on a pair of varnished boots, they 
still were anxious 
* to paint the lily, 
To throw an odour on the violet.” 

One of the peculiarities of* Holland 
we thought worth recollecting, was 
the pervading smell of turf in all 
the towns, a savour by no means 
unpleasant; and one of the oddities 
which most struck us in a country 
where all was odd, was the signs of 
the inns and taverns. One of these 
was “De Rodde Kat’— The Red 
Cat; another “In the Gekroonde 
Oliefant”’—The Sign of the Crowned 
Elephant ; another, where we stayed 
when at Haarlem, “ De Leeuwerke,” 
—the Lark. If we had penetrated 
farther to the north, the costumes 
would have been more curious; as it 
was, we had the opportunity of com- 
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paring the gold head-plates of the 
orth Holland women (making them 
look as if their skulls had been frac- 
tured, and made good with gold), and 
the golden corkscrews of the people 
about Dort. The same style of do- 
mestic arehitecture prevails through 
Holland—the brick house and Flem- 
ish gable—the windows opening, not 
as in Germany and France, but with 
sashes as in England. Perhaps it is 
not universally known that the native 
name of Holland, derived, no doubt, 
from the Battavi, is Buitenland. Our 
name of Dutch is of course a cor- 
ruption of Deutsch, this nation being 
the German people with whom, in 
ancient times, we were best acquaint- 
ed. In fact, the word Dutch is used 
indifferently for German by our old 
writers, the High Dutch language 
signifying what we now call German, 
and the Low Dutch what we now 
call Dutch or the language of Hol- 
land, which is the most important 
member of the Low German family 
of languages. We found that a mix- 
ture of broad English and narrow 
German, in almost equal proportions, 
was a far better medium of commu- 
nication in Holland, than the French 
language, which is only understood 
in the dress circle. 
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«A tous leurs. detracteurs les universités anglaises peuvent répondre triomphalement en mon- 
trant leurs produit, c’est a dire, la nation anglaise représentée par ses chefs et ses elasses dirigeantes. 
Elles ont été instituées, selon une belle parole du docteur Pusey, pour faire deshommes et non des 
livres. Tout observation impartial coviendra _— ont merveilleusement rempli leur mission.”— 


MontTaLemBeEnt, Avenir Politique del’ Ang 


Tur reason why experience has a 
tendency to create a distrust in 
change, and to alter Radicals into 
Tories, through the intermediate 
stages of Conservative Liberalism, 
and Liberal Conservatism, as they 
advance in years, is principally to be 
found in the fact that, in the illusion 
of the prospective advantages which 
attend each new system, as com- 
fered with the old, men are apt to 

e@ blind to counterbalancing dis- 
advantages, which only come into 
sight when the change has already 
been made, and when a return to the 
old system is impossible. It is with 
all young theorists as with all young 


terre. 


poets. Reading over their composi- 
tions to themselves or to a flattering 
friend, and dressing them as they 
please in all the finery of intonation 
and emphasis, they have no eyes for 
their imperfections; but when they 
see the first unfavourable critique in 
a review, they are apt to undergo a 
revulsion of feeling in proportion to 
their first enthusiasm; they wonder 
how they could have overlooked such 
a multitude of glaring weaknesses 
and damning defects; and in the 
first agony of disappointment, are 
eager to make a holocaust of every 
existing copy. It seems to be a rule 
of all human affairs, that to all 
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changes, even to those seemingly the 
least objectionable, the most inno- 
cent, and the most urgently de- 
manded by the necessities of the 
times, certain unforeseen inconve- 
niences are appended, which sooner 
or later. tend to diminisa the self- 
gratulation of their authors. As an 
instance of this, we may remark, that 
no innovation could be imagined less 
likely to be attended with deduc- 
tions from its usefulness than the 
change in the computation of the 
calendar, commonly known by the 
name of the change from the Old to 
the New Style, which was effected 
with us in the last century. It 
is well known that the Russians 
still doggedly observe the old sys- 
tem,—probably with a view of test- 
ing for some hundred years the new 
system by the experience of others 
before they venture on it themselves. 
No one will question that, considered 
in all its bearings, the change has 
worked well for us; and yet it has 
brought things to pass which any 
satirist of our “day, possessing the 
talent of Aristophanes, might turn to 
good account. The Athenian come- 
dian showed how, through a similar 
change which took place in his day, 
the fasts and the festivals were de- 
plorably disarranged, and how unplea- 
sant were its effects on the lives of 
the gods in particular, who, dwelling 
as they did out of the world, were of 
course far behind the march of the 
age. The savour of the sacrifices, on 
which they were supposed to live, 
came up to them either when they 
were asleep or not hungry, and was 
withheld at those regular hours at 
which they were accustomed to break 
their fasts; so that, if it had not 
been for a store of nectar and am- 
brosia reserved for special emergen- 
cies, their immortality during the 
time of initiation into the new sys- 
tem ran the risk of being quenched 
by their vulgar starvation. 

Eyen so it must be a matter of 
congratulation to us that those ter- 
rible Teutonic gods, in whose hon- 
ours some of our national festivals 
were instituted, have passed away, 
or we cannot tell what might be the 
consequences of their wrath. Let us 
take only the case of May-day. The 
first of May comes now some dozen 
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days or so earlier than it used to 
come, and this at a time of year in 
which a dozen days make a marked 
difference. We are assured that, in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, every 
village-green was gay with a May- 
pole, round which the young people 
used to dance, while the elder sat 
on the ground and watched them. 
It is quite certain that, if the same _ 
ceremonies were observed now, most 
of the elder, and some of the young 
people, would never live to see an- 
other May-day; and the untimely 
fate of Tennyson’s May-Queen be- 
comes perfectly intelligible by a refer- 
ence to the New Style. But nowhere 
is this anachronism more apparent 
than in the ancient city of Oxford. 
There on the morning of May-day, pre- 
cisely as the clock strikes five, a 
hymn is heard to proceed from the 
top of the tower of Magdalen College, 
chanted in the open air by the cho- 
risters of that society, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the bells ring out a 
merry peal. Some suppose that the 
chant was intended to have the 
effect of an exorcism on the hosts of 
evil spirits who were imagined to be 
abroad on that morning, and whose 
presence is still symbolised by the 
people of the town who, round the 
base of the tower, endeavour by a 
horrid concert of penny trumpets 
to drown the celestial melody above. 
This ceremony ought certainly to be 
postponed to the old May-day, as at 
present it is liable to be performed 
in a cold north-east wind, with flakes 
of snow mocking the whiteness of the 
poor boys’ surplices, and flitting like . 
sparks which “ burn frore” into their 
open mouths; and supposing the evil 
spirits to exist, and to adhere, as is 
most probable, to the old computa- 
tion, the benefit of the exorcism is 
lost upon them, and when they do 
come abroad some days later, they 
are able to keep their witches’ Sab- 
bath without let or hindrance. To 
ascend from particulars to generals, 
the change from the Old to the New 
Style has produced a great disarrange- 
ment of the seasons, and this disar- 
rangement is enhanced, if the fact be 
true, as some natural philosophers 
suppose, that our climate has reall 
changed. March used to be consi- 
dered the first month of Spring: we 
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should now almost flatter April by 
placing it in that position ; while at 
the beginning of December, that In- 
dian summer with which we have 
been blest of late years as a compen- 
sation for the loss of spring, is scarce- 
ly yet over. We do not wish to 
dwell longer on this topic, else we 
shall be exalting into a prominent 
subject of our article what we intend- 
ed only as an illustration or a simile. 

We pass from the effects of the 
change of style in the calendar on the 
customs of the City of Oxford, to the 
effects of a change of style in the 
constitution of the University of Ox- 
ford, on the life of that University 
and its members. Every one who 
takes interest in such matters is 
aware that, in the year 1852, a large 
Blue-book appeared, purporting to be 
the “ Report of Her Majesty’s Com- 
- missioners appointed to inquire into 
the State, Discipline, Studies, and 
Revenues of the University and Col- 
leges of Oxford,” and containing also 
the independent evidence on which 
this report was founded. As an as- 
sistance to the memory in recollect- 
ing the date, we may mention the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, 
and the fact reported of him that, 
brave and conscientious to the last, 
he was engaged in mastering the 
contents of this book in his capacity 
of Chancellor of the University when 
death overtook him. It is also well 
known that this report gave rise to a 
Parliamentary movement, the result 
of which has been, that certain im- 
portant changes have since taken 
place in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity. The all-engrossing war in 
which we have been so lately engag- 
ed is a sufficient reason why less pub- 
lic attention than the subject itself 
seems to deserve has probably been be- 
stowed on those changes ; but now that 
the war is over, it would seem, in the 
absence of more exciting matter, to 
open an interesting field for discus- 
sion, All the changes which haye 
hitherto been effected appear to us to 
be of subordinate importance as com- 
pared with those which have taken 
place in the nature of the public exa- 
minations, and which at the present 
moment appear to be as it were on 
their trial in the University. It is 
to be remarked that the present state 
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of the examinations at Oxford is not 
altogether attributable to the pres- 
sure of the Commission. Those most 
averse to Royal, which is now only 
another name for Parliamentary in- 


‘terference, argue, with much show of 


truth at any rate, that the Univer- 
sity, even under the old constitution 
of its governing body, has long been 
engaged in the work of self-regenera- 
tion; and ‘although opponents may 
say, with much plausibility, that this 
work has been stimulated by the vi- 
sion of this heavy blue volume, hang- 
ing like the sword of Damocles, or 
rather like the stone of Pirithous 
(ever and anon on the point of giving 
way, and exactly like one in the act 
of falling), over the Heads of Houses, 
yet they may point to tbe history of 
the University since the beginning of 
the present century, and show that 
the Hebdomadal Board, however oli- 
garchical and Venetian an institu- 
tion, never at any time lost sight of 
the principie that reform and renova- 
tion, if not innovation, were from time 
to time necessary to the health and se- 
curity of the University structure. All 
our readers may not be quite au fait of 
the change which has taken place in 
the nature of the governing body of 
the University. The government was 
formerly administered chiefly by the 
Hebdomadal Board (so called from its 
weekly meetings), and composed of 
the Heads of colleges and halls, pre- 
sided over by the Vice-Chancellor for 
the time being, with the Proctors for 
the time being as assessors watching 
over the interests of the body of the 
graduates, of whom they are suppos- 
ed to be the acting representatives. 
This body has now been superseded 
by the Hebdomadal Council, which is 
made up of a certain number of the 
Heads of Houses, professors, and eol- 
lege tutors, elected by Congregation ; 
which latter assembly has been re- 
stored from its obsolete condition of 
a merely formal element in the Uni- 
versity, corresponding to the state 
into which the Convocation of the cler- 
gy has lapsed, to its ancient activity 
and importance. Congregation had 
fallen into the condition into which the 
House of Lords would inevitably fall 
if it were. left to the tender mercies 
of the Manchester school; it now 
stands between the popular assembly 
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of Convocation, or the whole hody of 
Masters with their names on the 
books, and the executive Hebdo- 
madal Council, which, in the consti- 
tation of the University, represents 
the Crown and its ministers in the 
constitution of the State. 

The principal reason given for 
changing the nature of the Hebdo- 
madal Cabinet was the presumed 
advisibility of introducing a more 
intellectual element into the execu- 
tive. The Heads of Houses are elect- 
ed to their positions as heads, not 
only on account: of superior learning 
and general intellectual eminence, 
but from a variety of other consider- 
ations, amongst which might be 
mentioned high character, general 
habits of business, practical good 
sense, amiability, devotion to the 
interests of their respective societies, 
and last, but not least, a proneness 
to hospitality and social life in gen- 
eral. Some may be of opinion, that 
those qualities which recommended 
them to their particular colleges were 
a sufficient guarantee for their abi- 
lity in the general government of the 
University. Others may think that 
the government of a learned body 
demanded a stronger element of lite- 
rary and scientific accomplishment 
than was considered necessary by the 
electors of the respective colleges. 
This opinion, whether well founded 
or not, appears to have prevailed. 
The council of Heads of Houses has 
been obliged to give place to a coun- 
cil in which, perhaps, the chief power 
resides with the Heads of Faculties, 
The Dons are superseded by the Pro- 
fessors, for even those who are asso- 
ciated with the latter body are quasi- 
professors, being, if not teachers 
“themselves, considered chiefly as the 
directors of bodies of teachers. The 
council of Practical Men is superseded 
by a council of Notables. Some may 
fear that the advantages the Uni- 
versity may gain from this change 
in the promotion of its learning, will 
be compensated by a deficiency in 
the conduct of its business; and this, 
it must be owned, will be the result, 
if it be true that men of learning 
and men of business are two incom- 
patible classes. We will not pre- 
sume to judge in this, to us, delicate 
matter; we will only endeavour to 
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form an estimate of the weight and 
extent of the fact, and its bearing on 
the general character of the Univer- 
sity. 

We must revert to the words of 
Doctor Pusey, quoted by M. de Mont- 
alembert in the heading of this 
article, which, ignorant of the occa- 
sion on which they were used, we 
give on the authority of that eminent 
Frenchman: “The English univer- 
sities were founded, not to make 
books, but men.” Whatever was the 
purpose of their first foundation, 
such a result of their existence has 
been in time past universally appre- 
ciated. It is borne out by popular 
phraseology, which, it must be ad- 
mitted on all hands, is no despicable 
evidence as to matter of fact. While 
the members of other universities 
seem to change their nature as soon 
as their studies are completed, and 
to be confounded with the world at 
large, Oxford and Cambridge seem 
to set a stamp on a man for the 
whole of life. We speak of Oxford 
men and Cambridge men, much more 
emphatically than of Leipzig and 
Gottingen men. In common talk 
we divide the members of a German 
or French university into students 
and professors—we divide, or rather 
we used to divide, the members of the 
University of Oxford into men and 
Dons, the Don being a man and 
something more. The body of Dons 
are, or rather used to be, the heredi- 
tary peerage of Oxford; hereditary 
not by the usual manner of hatching, 
but born of Alma-Mater in a sublime 
and exceptional manner, as Minerva 
was produced perfect in growth and 
cap-d-pie from the head of Jupiter. 
The body of Dons was formerly con- 
sidered to consist pur excellence of 
the Heads of Colleges and Halls, the 
Canons of Christchurch, the Doctors 
and senior Professors absolutely, re- 
latively to the junior members of all 
those amongst the senior men who 
assimilated to the incontrovertible 
Dons in character, or at least in 
carriage. From this it would appear 
that no exact definition has been 
formed as to what does and what 
does not constitute a Don, although 
a great many definitions have doubt- 
less been attempted. 

Among other tests which have 
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been put forward, we may mention 
one which, whether or not fallacious, 
is at all events sufficiently distinct. 
We have heard the name of a par- 
ticular Doctor of Divinity selected 
as that of an unquestionable Don, 
having every possible title to that 
name which could be derived from 
learning, dignity, and social quali- 
ties; and all who were honoured 
with his acquaintance were supposed 
to have a claim to the same title 
in a greater or less degree—we 
must suppose generally according to 
the degree which they had acquired 
in the University, The only con- 
troversy raised on this point was, 
whether a nodding acquaintance 
was sufficient, or whether an ac- 
quaintance founded on_ reciprocity 
of dinners was indispensable. Sup- 
posing the latter, which is, indeed, 
the most probable alternative, the 
Dons would be divided into two 
classes, like the Roman Fathers: 
those of the lesser nations would 
be those who dined with the Doc- 
tor; and those of the greater, those 
with whom the Doctor dined. But 
the Oxford Don is certainly not 
a distinct character from the Oxford 
man. He is more probably about 
equal to two men as a representative 
of the spirit of the place, as the 
Heads of some of the colleges are 
supposed to represent two Fellows 
by their prerogatives in the councils 
of the societies. The Dons were 
always till now considered at Oxford 
as distinct from the Professors, just 
as the man was considered a diffe- 
rent creature from the student of 
other universities. In what, then, 
do we consider especially that change 
to consist in the constitution of the 
University, which we thought equi- 
valent in importance to, and have 
chosen to typify by, the change from 
‘the Old to the New Style in the 
calendar? Chiefly, then, in this, 
that as it was formerly the function 
of the University to make the man, 
it is now considered the function 
of the University to make the 
scholar. We do not much care to 
pronounce here whether we consider 
this change to be for good or evil, 
but we wish to bear witness to 
our belief in its being of this nature. 
By this change the University quits 
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that which was, up to a_ period 
within the last few years, what. the 
Germans would call its stand-point, 
and assimilates itself to that which 
was its own condition in early times, 
and is now the condition of the great 
majority of universities. There is 
something extremely plausible in the 
idea that present change is only 
tending to replace the University 
in that position of populousness and 
efficiency which it held in the mid- 
dle ages, with its thirty thousand 
students, and its world-wide renown 
as a seat of learning. But let us 
pause to examine the reality of its 
state in ancient times as compared 
with our own. Of what class were 
the great body of students of the 
University in ancient times com- 
posed? Certainly not of the élite 
of the land—scarcely, indeed, of any 
of those who pretended to gentility. 
Instead of the gentleman and the 


scholar being, as they are now, not 


only compatible, but almost con- 
vertible terms, they were then almost 
inconsistent with each other. The 
gentleman rode and tilted, was a 
perfect swordsman and a finished 
soldier generally, but he was con- 
sidered remarkably accomplished if 
he knew a smattering of French, 
and could play a tune on the harp; 
as for Latin in days when Greek 
was not, he despised it as a mere 
clerkly knack, just as a guardsman 
would now despise double-entry and 
book-keeping ; and as for writing, 
he certainly could not have answer- 
ed a dinner invitation with or with- 
out misspelling (and there was no 
such thing as misspelling in days 
before the language was fixed), for, 
indeed, the only way he had of ex- 
pressing his Christian name was by 
making the sign of the cross. As 
for the scholar, he was forbidden all 
military and manly exercises, even 
forbidden to carry arms or wear gay 
clothes ; he was a poor serf, who took 
refuge under the wing of the Church 
from the hardship of his condition, 
and was fain, if other means failed; to 
eke out his existence by begging ; 
and happy was he who could secure 
a regular supply of alms by getting 
on some charitable foundation. 

It has little to do with our 
argument that scholars did rise to 
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the first places, for knowledge is 
always power, and the State could 
not. go on without them—and, in 
fact, the spiritual. power under which 
they sought refuge was a strong 
State in itself, sufficiently strong, 
indeed, to be occasionally courted by 
the temporal; but the general fact 
remains, that men only became 
scholars as a pis aller in life, because 
they wanted birth, wealth, or connec- 
tion, to aspire to a more favoured posi- 
tion. In time, as the power of know- 
ledge became more manifest, gentle- 
men condescended to come and board 
at the Universities, for the purpose, 
at all events nominally, of complet- 
ing their education by book-learning, 
and they were supposed by the Uni- 
versity to do it a great favour b 
coming at all, and all kinds of privi- 
leges were bestowed upon them, 
such as wearing grander gowns than 
the masses, and acquiring degrees by 
‘a merely supposititious proficiency 
at a far less expense of time and 
trouble, though at a much greater 
expense of money, than other stu- 
dents; so much so, that a noble- 
man’s or knight’s son was supposed 
endowed by Heaven with parts which 
enabled him to gallop through the 
curriculum of knowledge in an in- 
credibly short space of time. 

Hence arose customs which hold 
good even in this day, of placing no- 
blemen on state occasions resplend- 
ent in the front of university proces- 
sions ; giving them seats of honour in 
the Theatre and at St. Mary’s Church, 
which, from feelings of modesty, most 
probably, they are generally in practice 
found to decline; setting them, in 
one particular College, at the table 
on the dais, while their pastors and 
masters, dine below,—one of the con- 
sequences of which might be sup- 
posed to be, that, from the habit of 
looking down on the said tutors 
and governors in hall, they would 
be apt to look down on their admo- 
nitions as to conduct in the Uni- 
versity at large; and that vagaries 
would be engendered in the man- 
ners of the young men themselves, 
which might have led to rustications 
and expulsions, from which they 
would have been saved if they had 
not been betrayed, by the aureoles 
which the gold tufts shed round their 
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heads, into considering themselves 
above the general discipline of the 
University. 

Such distinctions, remaining even 
at this day, must be considered to 
arise from that ancient inferiority of 
the scholar to the gentleman, which 
made it considered an honour to the 
former for the latter to come and 
lodge with him. As this distinction 
in the world at large has now com- 
pletely ceased, and as the gentleman 
and scholar have become generally 
one, maby persons are of opinion 
that it is time for these distin- 
guishing customs to cease also in the 
Universities, chiefly for the sake of re- 
moving, in the case of the nobility 
and gentry, all impediments in the 
way of their obtaining the full bene- 
fit of an University education. On 
the other hand, it would be time for 
all distinctions to cease which place 
a stigma on poverty as connected 
with scholarship,—such as the posi- 
tion of the servitors of Christchurch, 
and the bible-clerks of other colleges. 
The English aristocracy maintain 
their position with us, not through 
the symbols of their order, as in 
former times, but rather, in spite of 
the invidiousness of those symbols 
in these revolutionary days, because, 
take them all together, they are 
the most highly civilised class. If 
they had depended on the symbols 
of their order alone, as did the 
French seigneurs of the last cen- 
tury, they would inevitably have 
gone the same way, swept by the 
besom of revolution into the social 
chaos. As to the class of gentlemen 
commoners, they are fast’ disappear- 
ing, not by legislation, which still 
spares them, but by a natural death. 
To belong to this class has long been 
thought, though not ungentlemanly, 
still as conferring no positive gentle- 
manly character, in consequence of 
many of those who entered it undeni- 
ably possessing no claim to dis- 
tinction but that of mere wealth, 
which, as we all know, is a sufficient 
distinction in its own eyes, in the 
power it gives to command labour. 
The head of one of the best colleges 
is reported to have said to a parent, 
who came to enter his son as a gentle- 
man commouer, “Sir, all my com- 
moners are gentlemen ;”’ and he ex- 
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ressed, in these few words, the 
instinct of the present time,—the 
commoners, indeed, being a class 
amongst whom many men of the 
highest rank are now content to place 
their sons. Thus, if the University is 
desirous of keeping up a distinction 
which is merely monetary, and ad- 
justing the scale of fees to that distinc- 
tion, it must recognise the principle 
which we are accustomed to think so 
dishonest in a tradesman—of charg- 
ing @ rich customer a higher price 
than a poor one for the same article. 
The distinctions which we have just 
spoken of as exceptional in the 
nature of the University, and which 
are of themselves indeed rapidly dis- 
appearing because in themselves an- 
achronisms, cannot be supposed to 
be of sufficient importance to invali- 
date the position of the equality of 
all University men as such, any more 
than the existence of privilege and 
precedency can be supposed to invali- 
date the social equality- of all British 
gentlemen. Just as the peer is politi- 
cally superior to the commoner, so 
is the man of higher degree in the 
University politically superior to the 
man of lower degree; but their social 
attribute of being University men re- 
mains the same, while the, University 
ought to take cognisance of no other 
standard. 

One tendency of the changes in pro- 
cess, then, appears to us to be, to re- 
vert from the present function of 
making men, which the University 
may proudly arrogate to herself, to 
that ancient function of making mere 
scholars. We seem to be ceasing to 
care to frame the combined unit of 
scholar and gentleman, and to seek 
the excessive development of the 
former, and not the more important 
half of that character. We exalt 
book-knowledge above practical wis- 
dom ; we place erudition above man- 
ners, even above morals; we multiply 
examinations and competitive tests; 
we exact a larger amount of head- 
work,—and what will be the conse- 
quence? We shall doubtless increase 
both the quantity and quality of our 
scholars; but as for our gentlemen, 
as the spirit of the age is against our 
petting them and coaxing them by 
Jess work and laxer discipline into 
staying with us, if we do not take 
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care what we are doing, and whither 
we are going, we shall drive them all 
away into the army and navy, or to 
the islands of the South Sea, where 
they will “wed savage women,” and 
“rear dusky broods.” 

And should this take place, the 
ultimate consequence will be, that 
the Universities will no longer be the 
great seminaries of our statesmen, or 
those principal fountains of education 
where, according to the view of M. 
de Montalembert, all our leading and 
governing classes drink the invigorat- 
ing draughts of constitutional prin- 
ciples, by the prevalence of which the 
altar and the throne of England are 
kept steady in their places, while 
most other altars and thrones are 
either tottering, or liable to totter at 
a touch, like the loggan-stone, or fall 
ignominiously prostrate before coming 
revolution, like the desert cara- 
van before the simoom. Education 
and instruction it is a most com- 
mon mistake to suppose convertible 
terms. With the instruction of 
a man the schoolmaster or pro-— 
fessor only is concerned; with his 
education his mother probably has 
most to do; and after her come in 
due order of precedency the clergy- 
man, the tutor, the riding, dancing, and 
music-master, the huntsman, the 
gamekeeper, the class to which he 
belongs, and the classes to which -he 
does not belong—so that, in fact, 
everybody may be included. Oxford 
began with being a place of general 
instpuction and partial education ; 
it became in time a place of general 
education and partial instruction ; it 
now seeks to surpass its former self, 
and to become a place of universal in- 
struction and general education at 
the same time. In aiming at the for- 
mer it is quite possible that, it may 
fall short of the latter altogether. 
We may appeal again to popular 
phraseology in support of this view 
of the case. Formerly it was cus- 
tomary to speak of a first-class man, 
without respect to that faculty in 
which his first-class was obtained. 
At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, in order to give a stimulus to 
study, honours were instituted at the 
instance of Dr, Eveleigh, Provost of 
Oriel College. Men were classed 
according to their proficiency, if it 
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rose above a certain standard, under 
which all degrees of lesser proficiency 
were included in a common class. 
Classical literature was the main 
subject of these examinations; the 
elements of mathematics and physics 
being introduced as a collateral and 
subordinate subject. The examina- 
tions at that day seem to have had 
as their object to find out what a man 
was, or was likely to become, rather 
than what he learned; and, second- 
arily, rather what he knew in the 
general area of instruction, or was 
likely to learn, than what he knew in 
each special faculty. The small end 
of the wedge was inserted by the in- 
stitution of a separate school for 
mathematics, in which honours were 
separately awarded ; and this specious 
advantage was apparently gained at 
the expense of classical proficiency. 
We find in the Report of her Majesty’s 
Commissioners the following expres- 
sions: “ With regard to the exami- 
nations for honours, the course of 
classical reading seems to have be- 
come more and more limited. Under 
the Examination Statute of 1801, the 
circle of subjects included was large, 
and not unworthy of a University. 
From the year 1817 to 1825 the stu- 
dents were encouraged to study many 
works which have now almost en- 
tirely disappeared from the University 
course, such as Homer, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Lucretius, Terence, Plutarch, 
Longinus, Quintilian. A list of 
twenty classical authors was not un- 
frequent so late as 1827. At present 
thirteen, fourteen, or even twelve, are 
sufficient for the highest honours.”— 
Report, page 62. 

Although the mathematical school 
was instituted as an integral part of 
the examinations, as it was not com- 
pulsory to pass through it, and as the 
study which led to it was not stimula- 
ted by the expectation of University 
emoluments of any importance, that 
school never grew into an important 
rival of the necessary school of Litere 
Humaniores. It remained a mere ex- 
traneous appendage, and was scarcely, 
until the present time, grafted into 
the University system. But its recog- 
nition led to the question whether 
other studies were not equally wor- 
thy of having honour examinations 
awarded them with that of pure 
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mathematics. Modern history and 
physical science were surely equally 
useful, and formed: quite as import- 
ant branches of a liberal education. 
Thus two other schools have since 
been introduced, and a man may 
take his choice between pure mathe- 
matics, law and modern history, or 
natural sciences; but into one other 
school he must enter besides that of 
Literee Humaniores. This appears‘to 
us to be the beginning of confusion. 
The former system used to profess 
to affix a certain stamp on the man; 
or rather, to speak more correctly, a 
certain definite promise on the youth, 
for it would not be fair on men that 
they should be judged for the whole 
of life by the result of an examina- 
tion passed at a time when they are 
just quitting their legal infancy. It 
was thought that Literee Humaniores 
presented, on the whole, a wider field 
and a fairer test than any other study, 
especially as these: had formed the 
chief pursuit- of boyhood, and so 
Liter Humaniores were used as a 
means to try the measure of a man’s 
capacity for receiving knowledge of 
all sorts. By this test a man was 
stamped, intellectually speaking, as a 
first-class man, a second-class map, 
and so on,or no manner of man at 
all in particular. Not that the test 
was considered infallible, but simply 
as good as the circumstances allowed. 
It was like the classification of ships 
into first-rate men-of-war, and so on, 
with this great difference, that the 
discrimination was not a matter of 
eyesight, but of judgment, and thus, 
of course, more liable to error. 
Nevertheless the general correct- 
ness of the examiners’ decisions has 
been amply verified by the success in 
after-life of most of the honour-men; 
and their impartiality has never in 
any case, or in the slightest degree, 
as far as we know, been impugned ; 
which circumstance alone is a high 
testimonial to the University charac- 
ter. At the present time the Uni- 
versity is much in the same state of 
anxiety and bewilderment as a family 
moving house. Will all its oid valu- 
ables be safely landed in the new 
situation? May not the chairs and 
tables be broken on the way, or the 
internal arrangements of the piano, 
on which its harmonies depend, be 
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hopelessly deranged ? Instead of en- 
deavouring to test whether or not a 
man is generally a first-class man or 
less, it endeavours to see whether he is, 
or is not, likely to become a first- 
class classic, a first-class mathemati- 
cian, a first-class historian, or a first- 
class physician or metaphysician. 
Why should these faculties be so-ex- 
clusively favoured? why not try 
whether or not a man be likely to 
become a, first-class artist, poet, ora- 
tor, musician, modern linguist, littera- 
teur, or divine? Why not extend 
physical science to the accomplish- 
ments in which excellence is gained 
by physical strength and skill ? why 
not try a man in riding, shooting, 
fishing, boating, and cricketing ? 
Why not set up a University billiard- 
table to illustrate the science of pro- 
jectiles? Why not set up a kitchen 
under M. Soyer, as professor of Eu- 
peptics, where that art of cookery, so 
useful to the soldier, sailor, mission- 
ary, and traveller generally, may be 
lectured on—a school which, as the 
physical-science school is nicknam- 
ed by undergraduates “Bones and 
Bottles,” may be named “Pots and 
Pans?” What right has a system 
which professes to examine in every- 
thing, to leave out anything? We 
confess we cannot see. Above all 
we want a school of common things, 
where questions may be put as to the 
best manner of choosing a horse, and 
knowing him from an ass; the best 
method of planting a kitchen-garden ; 
and aboye all, the science of social 
diplomacy, or how to attack the pre- 
judices of men on the weak side. For 
want of this school some of our first- 
rate classics and mathematicians 
have made odd mistakes, when they 
emerged from the opossum-bag of 
Alma-Mater into the chill atmosphere 
of ordinary life. A single instance 
will suffice. A college Fellow goes 
down to a country living full of ritual- 
ism and the rubric ; he wants to have 
everything in good taste in his church, 
—music, windows, font, pulpit, desk, 
seats, absence of clerk, everything to 
his liking ; and we will not raise a 
question as to whether he is right or 
wrong here. But there are two ways 
of doing the same thing. The man 
who is imbued with more of the edu- 
cation of his University, and less of 
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its instructions, flatters the farmers, 
praises their pigs, shows them he 
knows oats from barley, shakes hands 
with their wives, and kisses their 
babies, and then, one by one, gets 
them to propose and carry out any 
change he wants without seeming to 
want it. The stiff student, before he 
has had time to know his flock per- 
sonally, changes all the order of his 
services, preaches in his surplice, and 
walks to church in his college cap, 
affronts the dissenting blacksmith, 
who is as tough as his iron when 
handled roughly, but as pliant when 
warmed, and ends by turning his 
sheepfold into a hornet’s nest. A 
school of common things and social di- 
plomacy would be a fine gain for such 
men. 

With the introduction of the ma- 
thematical school a man was able to 
gain first-class honours twice, and to 
become what is called a double first- 
class man. We confess that this 
term seems to us somewhat of a sole- 
cism. We cannot see how a man can 
become a double first-class man un- 
less he is a double man to begin with, 
as the Siamese twins were, who, being 
connected by an isthmus of flesh, must, 
if they had gone into the schools, have 
passed the same examination, at least 
in paper work, as one would infalli- 
bly have copied from the other, and 
the papers would have represented 
the sum of the knowledge of both> A 
screw three-decker does not become a 
double first-rate man-of-war, because, 
in addition to being a first-rate in 
regard to number of guns, her steam- 
power also is of the highest class. 
But in the present phase of the sys- 
tem, a man is liable to become, sup- 
posing him an Admirable Crichton, 
a treble or even a quadruple first- 
class man. Human capacity affixes 
the only limit to his self-multiplica- 
tion. For although he is obliged to 
go into two of the schools, theré is 
nothing to prevent him from going 
into all. But if this thing is to be 
set to rights and made intelligible, a 
man must now say that he is a first- 
class classic, mathematician, and so 
on; and he must be content to abdi- 
cate his position of priority of intel- 
lectual manhood. Ambitious young 
men will strive to aim at universality, 
and to gain honours in several 
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branches, so that it_will end in their 
being proficient in none, and in -the 
general standard of honours being de- 
preciated. But the system, as it exists 
at presend, has been further compli- 
cated by the insertion of a second 
honour examination between the first 
examination or Little-Go, and the 
second or Great-Go. If this examina- 
tion had had no honours appended to 
it, we can see no objection to it, as it 
tends to keep the young men to their 
work ;; but honours have been intro- 
duced in it also, called by the same 
names as those of the final examina- 
tion. A man has not only to explain 
whether his first-class is classical or 
mathematical, but whether it is gain- 
ed at Moderations or the Great Ex- 
amination,—whether it is a moderate 
or an immoderate honour. 

And the attempt to do more in the 
same time is shown in this that the 
‘Moderation examination aims at the 
character formerly possessed by the 
Final, of which classical scholarship 
used to form the staple ingredient. 
The effect. ofall this will probably be 
twofold: first, the confusion and de- 
privation of honours; secondly, the 
exaction of such a degree of pro- 
ficiency in mere book-knowledge from 
pass-men, that all other branches of 
human excellence will have to be ne- 
glected to enable them merely to pass 
through the University. Special in- 
struction will be forwarded at the ex- 
pense of general education, and no 
scope will be given to originality of 
progress in those branches of study 
which are still excluded from the 
University curriculum. If Sir Wal- 
ter Scott were a student of Oxford 
now, unless he chose to run the risk 
of being plucked, he would have no 
time to collect the ballads and legends 
of his country, and lay in his own 
mind the foundation of his immortal 
works. 

And there is another evil effect 
which may be supposed liable to re- 
salt from the present rage for com- 
petitive tests and the honours which 
they confer. Distinction for its own 
sake is not the highest object towards 
which human nature ought to be 
taught to aspire. It is, after all, self- 
ish rather than social, tending to 
make-a man discontented with that 
position of mediocrity in which Pro- 
vidence has placed the vast majority 
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of mankind, and holding out tempta- 
tions to rise above his fellows, that 
he may be able to look down upon 
them, and thus flatter his own vanity. 
The more avenues we open to distinc- 
tion, the more temptations of this 
kind we shall offer. We have sur- 
mised that the attempt will defeat it- 
self by the complications it will in- 
troduce, and by the lowering of dis- 
tinctions in general ; but this prospec- 
tive failure does not white-wash the 
moral character of the attempt. Un- 
der the old system, University dis- 
tinction was only sought by the few 
who seemed marked out by nature 
for rising above others, and in whose 
natural superiority the generality 
might be easily brought to acquiesce. 
The constitutions of those who 
caught the infection of the fever of 
ambition were in other respects quali- 
fied to pass through it safely, as dis- 
tinction took cognisance, not, of the 
specially instructed, but of the gener- 
ally educated man. The great ma- 
jority passed through their Univer- 
sity career in a state of great social 
happiness ; and although their honours 
did not necessarily mark them out 
for leading men in the State, the 
spirit of the place stamped them for 
life, and admirably fitted him to fill 
the positions of country clergymen or 
country gentlemen, and to become by 
morals, manners, and general educa- 
tion, the salt of every society into 
which they might be thrown. The 
students were the exception, and the 
gentlemen the rule; and though all 
gentlemen were not students, all stu- 
dents were gentlemen ; and the faults 
which the student had no time to 
guard against in his University career, 
were corrected by the calm association 
of the self-contained, self-respecting, 
modest, yet independent gentleman. 
As it is, there is a tendency towards 
expelling from the University this 
useful element of well-mannered and 
modest mediocrity, and substituting 
a race of men, a race in two senses, 
who will be nearly all of them in 
some faculty or other students, and 
would-be distinguished men. If, as 
Montalembert observed in his sug- 
gestive book, the class of the English 
country gentlemen is the most im- 
portant to the wellbeing and stability 
of the country, with their, calm and 
unambitious lives, and hearty, manly, 
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honest principles; and if, as he has 
also observed, the Universities be the 
nurseries where these stalwart sap- 
lings are chiefly reared, it is surely a 
dangerous experiment to alter the 
nature of their soil, and to substitute 
a system of manuring with intellectual 
guano, which may tend to the pro- 
duction of sapless weaklings, for the 
homely cultivation of that ground so 
well adjusted in its composition, in 
which the lords of the forest were 
wont to be nurtured. 

_ But supposing that it is discovered 
in time that the present system, or 
rather present phase of the system— 
for it is generally acknowledged to 
be in a transition state—does not 
answer in practice, how is the evil to 
be remedied? Are all objectors. in 
duty bound to suggest something 
that appears to them better than that 
to which they object? Perhaps it is 
fair that they should, as otherwise 
they fight a duel with a cuirass on, 
against a bare-breasted antagonist. 

The mischief we presume to have 
begun when an endeavour was made 
to set Mathematics at Oxford on a 
pedestal beside the Literee Humani- 
ores. As the University of Oxford 
chose Classical Proficiency as the 
test of a man’s general intellectual 
worth, and made it the pivot round 
which his other studies revolved, or 
the pillar on which their wreaths were 
hung, so did the University of Cam- 
bridge choose the Mathematical 
Sciences as the general test of a man, 
and place them in the same relative 
position. A third University, if we 
had one, occupying the same position 
in England, might choose a third 
faculty as its test ;and we do not wish to 
make invidious comparisons between 
the value of different faculties. We 
will only suppose that the Litere 
Humaniores occupy a higher position 
naturally with respect to Oxford, 
because such a prominence is sanc- 
tioned by its history from the earliest 
times, as well as by eminent success 
in the human products of its palmiest 
days. We would only revert to the 
principle observed at the beginning 
of the present century, in having, 
when matters were settled, but one 
examination for honours, and one 
kind of honours. We do not seek to 
depose the schools at present consti- 
tuted, but we should like to add to 
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them some others, such as the school 
of Modern Languages and the school 
of the fine Arts; for, notwithstand- 
ing our jokes about cricketing and 
cookery, we must, on reflgetion, re- 
cognise the principle, that some arts 
are worthier than others. Then it 
should be cumpulsory for every man 
who went in for class honours to have 
passed with credit through some one 
of the other schools, graduated profi- 
ciency in which should be allowed to 
influence the general result of the one 
class school. Thus an _ indication 
would be given not only of the man- 
ner in which a man had employed 
his boyheod, but of the manner in 
which he was likely to employ his 
manhood, and the stamp set upon the 
man, or rather on the promise of the 
man, would be the sum of both. As 
for the Moderation examination, we 
would make it strictly subordinate 
and preparatory to the Final, only 
drawing one line between those who 
might do themselves credit, and those 
who only succeeded in satisfying the 
examiners. Then a man’s University 
career might be supposed to be com- 
pleted with his B. A. degree; but the 
question might be raised, whether it 
would not be advisable to tempt stu- 
dious men to a longer residence in 
the University, and a further attend- 
ance on lectures, by a further exami- 
nation at the M. A. degree, as at first 
attempted in 1800, which should 
be simply voluntary and exceptional, 
and at which some distinguishing 
mark, though not amounting in de- 
finiteness to that of the Honour Ex- 
amination, should be affixed to those 
who might do themselves credit in 
the several faculties. To men, as 
they advance in life, and develop 
their individual natures, competitive 
tests become more and more distaste- 
fal, and, indeed, more and more fal- 
lacious, as the examinee is growing 
to an intellectual equality with the 
examiner. Indeed, men make them- 
selves known by other and better 
means to the world at large. How 
different in kind as well as in degree 
is the reputation of a man of letters, 
or a master of science, from that of a 
youth stamped with University hon- 
ours. He is not compared with 
others, but judged by himself. We 
do not deny that, to a residence in 
the University, prolonged beyond the 
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B. A. degree, the objection might be 
taken, that such a scheme is incom- 
patible with the transitory nature of 
University life in England. Men 
pass through the University as fast 
as they can, and out into real life, as 
the University itself provides no real 
life for them. A few Heads of Houses, 
and scantily endowed professors, find 
just sufficient attraction in the emo- 
luments of office to make Oxford a 
resting-place for life; but the gener- 
ality of graduates pass away, never 
permanently to return. But then 
this state of things ought not to be. 

We will pause awhile to consider 
the reason why it is not «onsidered 
necessary that men should be perma- 
nently resident in the University 
except for educational purposes. So 
practical and utilitarian is the spirit 
of our country, that if a man is not 
engaged in some pursuit tending to 
enhance the material happiness of 
mankind, he is popularly considered 
to be simply wasting his time. The 
artist and the man of letters, although 
ornamental, are not considered gene- 
rally useful, and it is thought more 
expedient to throw every possible 
obstacle in the way of men living 
lives of this kind than to forward 
their views in any degree, or to en- 
courage them to take to such gene- 
rally unremunerative occupations as 
a profession. Hence society with us 
does its best to starve them out, and 
it generally succeeds, Very few men 
but men of private fortune dare to 
devote themselves to study, author- 
ship, or the pursuit of the fine arts ; 
and those who do, seldom do so with 
impunity. In no country is Mrs. 
Hemans’ beautiful simile cf the 
pearl-divers so strikingly illustrated. 
‘Those who plunge into the deeps of 
knowledge, to fetch the treasures 
that others may wear before the 
world, do so at the expense of health, 
comfort, and too often of life. It is 
-well observed by Professor Mansel, 
in his evidence addressed to her 
Majesty’s Commissioners: ‘I be- 
lieve that the Universities may 
be made the means of supplying 
an element much needed in this 
country, the greater encouragement 
of unproductive thinking, of specula- 
tion that is not direcly applied to 
the invention or improvement of 
material comforts.” And Professor 
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Conington enlarges on the same sub- 
ject as follows. He shows at some 
length, and with great ability, that 
education is not the only function 
of a University, but encouragement 
of learning for its own sake. 

“Persons who regard learning and 
education from a distance, may easily be 
led into imagining them to be one and 
the same thing, so as to see no reason 
why a learned man should not be a pro- 
fessor or a schoolmaster; but there can 


“be no occasion to press the distinction 


on those who take a nearer view. It 
would be unwise to expect a student to 
be a professor, though the informal cha- 
racter of a general lecture approaches 
more nearly to that of a written book; 
it is infinitely more impolitic to make 
him give up those years when the pas- 
sion for acquiring knowledge is strongest, 
and literary ambition most ardent, to the 
labour of communicating such informa- 
tion as may best enable the pupil to 
satisfy College or University examiners. 
The result is, that both literature and 
education suffer indefinitely by bein 
thus compelled to encroach on eac 
other’s sphere. If I have said no- 
thing as yet to prove the expediency of 
securing learned and literary men as re- 
sidents in the University, it has been 
because I did not conceive any proof to 
be required. The advantage is plainly 
mutual: the University gains by the 
presence of scholars 4nd men of science, 
though they may take no direct part in 
education; while they gain from their 
residence in- a place where their social 
position is assured by their learning and 
ability, and where there are so many fa- 
cilities for study. Such an ele- 
ment cannot be said to be fully natural- 
ised in Oxford, but it exists more or less 
even at present. Some of the Professor- 
ships, as now filled, furnish examples of 
men who, though unable or unwilling to 
succeed as lecturers, yet reflect credit on 
the University by their residence within 
its precincts; and the Fellowships, 
though really sinecures, and hampered 
besides by uncongenial restrictions, are 
occasionally held by persons who use 
their leisure as a means of gaining lite- 
rary distinction. But these are rather 
fortunate accidents than anything else: 
few in number, and existing on suffer- 
ance, not by express recognition and en- 
couragement, they are compelled to 
adapt themselves to existing institutions, 
and existing institutions are strained to 
meet them. Their existence does not 
preclude the need of change; on tho 
con , it necessitates it, and indicates 
the direction which it should take.” 
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Professor Conington thinks that a 
step in the right direction would be 
to consolidate the existing Fellow- 
ships into Professorships, tc make 
them of such value that they would 
suffice for a man’s maintenance, and 
to bind them by some condition which 
would be a ‘guarantee against their 
degenerating into sinecures. 

* We are inclined to think that so 
great a change would not be desir- 
able. Let the Fellowships be sine- 
cures in the usual acceptation of the 
term, but only of such value as to 
suffice for mere maintenance; sup- 
posing them held by men of letters, 
science, and, last not least, by artists 
(why are they so generally ignored ?) 
they would just prevent that anxiety 
arising from 

“That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men ;” 


which is a constant drag on men 
engaged in these honourable but not 
very lucrative callings. Their small 
amount would be a sufficient secu- 
rity against idleness on the part of 
an active-minded man, and inferior 
men ought not to be elected to Fel- 
lowships at all. There is surely no 
University in the world possessing 
such resources for the encouragement 
of learning and the fine arts as Ox- 
ford, in its numerous and well-en- 
dowed foundations. It might be to 
England and the world what. Mecenas 
was to Rome and the Augustan 
age. Such a purpose was evidentl 

part of the intentions of the found. 
ers. It was so quite as much, in- 
deed, as the singing of masses for 
their benevolent souls, or the edu- 
cation of the young; and the legisla- 
tion which, finding it impossible to 
carry out the letter, endeavoured to 
carry eut the spirit of that intention, 
would assuredly recognise it. But 
the possibility of forwarding their 
views in this respect is nullified by a 
slavish adherence to the letter of 
their statutes, which, had they lived 
now, they would certainly have mo- 
dified in their requirements. Surely, 
some one of our readers is impatient 
to ask, what then is to prevent Fel- 
lowships being used already, espe- 
cially now that the obligation to 
take holy orders has in many cases 
been removed, for this purpose of 
putting a staff, the staff of life indeed, 
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in the hands of rising artists and lit- 
terateurs ; or rather, shall we not say,- 
applying a scaffolding to their rising 
houses, which may in justice be with- 
drawn when they can stand of them- 
selves? How is it that such a moun- 
tain of opportunities has produced 
such a mere mouse of performance? 
How is it that, under the present 
system, Fellows of Colleges are con- 
tent to dream away their lives, doing 
little or nothing, sometimes in com- 
parative penury, waiting, waiting, 
waiting like herons peering into the 
stream of time for fish that will not 
come, for some indefinite preferment, 
only to be gained by stepping into 
dead men’s shoes? What is the name 
of that moral paralysis which ener- 
vates the whole collegiate system, 
drives from Alma-Mater to stinted 
curacies, and vicarages worse than 
curacies, whose rectories are impro- 
priated; to public schools, where 
their tempers are ground and cut to 
the quick, and broken on the wheel 
of the diurnally revolving ferocity of 
boys; lastly, in desperation to Ca- 
nada, Australia, New Zealand, her 
most attached, most valuable, and 
most vigorous sons, who would gladly 
live and die under the shadow of her 
wings, and perhaps, in some cases, 
even shed a lustre on the name of 
their fostering parent? What is 
it that makes the whole head sick, 
and the whole heart fail for the 
studious man who would pass his 
prime in the University?. What is 
the little leaven of tainting venom that 
spoils the whole lump of her advan- 
tages? . The question is not difficult 
to answer. Many a blighted and dis- 
appointed man, past middle age— 
many a prematurely faded} woman, 
who if a wife and mother would be still 
young, blighted and faded through 
expectiif at some unforeseen time, 
year after year, that preliminary do- 
mestic happiness without which the 
business of life“can scarcely ever be 
earnestly entered on, will answer—the 
system of Celibacy. 

This, it may be said, is a poetical 
and sentimental view of a purely 
practical matter; and it is quite cer- 
tain that any man in English society, 
especially male society, taking such 
a view of a practical matter, is sneered 
at and snubbed, and, as we more than 
avy other nation in the world fea, 
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the ridicule of our associates, is gene- 
rally in the end silenced and put 
down. In deference to the moral 
cowardice which seems to be natural 
to Englishmen, we should like to 
have seen the evidence given to the 
University Commission printed anon- 
ymously, the names being sent in 
private to the Commissioners, as 
guarantee for the authenticity and 
good faith of the writers. It is strange 
that among all the correspondents of 
the Commission, only one has spoken 
out like a man on this subject, and 
yet it is one which must have deeply 
and closely engaged the attention 
and interested the feelings of nearly 
all the rest. And this gentleman, 
from whom we have lately quoted at 
length on another matter, does not 
treat the question s0 much in its 
poetical and sentimental, as in its 
moral aspect. We bear willing wit- 
ness to the paramount importance of 
this manner of regarding the subject. 
But it is one which, although of par- 
amount importance, is invested with 
a peculiar delicacy which renders it 
impossible to give full effect to it in 
the matronly pages of Maga. Juvenal 
is a great poet and moralist, and no 
doubt did as much good to the vicious 
moral world of his time as a success- 
ful. surgical operator does in dealing 
with the physical horrors of his gene- 
ration. But Juvenal is not fit to lie 
on a library table to which a family 
has access, except in his original 
Latin, unless its proprietor is pre- 


= to place any number of Zhe 
meet by his side. But it is the 
peculiar province of Maga to bear 
witness to the truth of poetry; to 
rotest against the materializing ten- 
re of the age; to aver with the 
authority which mature years have 
given her, that higher joys and deeper 
pains run in the pulses of*strength 
and youth than any which attend the 
profit-and-loss calculations of a colder 


reason ; and that that which is called‘ 


sentiment, romance, and chivalry in 
the young, often stands side by side 
with religion, in opposition to those 
evil propensities and tendencies which 
form youth’s greatest temptations, and 
which in many cases so sadly tarnish 
the purity of its splendours, and, when 
enduring to old age, furnishes the 
strongest antidote against the cold 
aconite poison of old age’s peculiar 
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vices; above all, it is her part and 
duty to foster in her readers a 
belief in knightly honour, and that 
other precious heirloom of our Teu- 
tonic ancestors, the value of which 
was never known to those civi- 
lised Greeks and Romans whose 
transcendent vices the modern world 
is ever in danger of imbibing with 
their transcendent literature, the 
golden link of the strong adamant of 
a heroic manhood and the purer dia- 
mond of a divine womanhood—true 
and knightly Love. We should be 
sorry for the age in which we lived, 
if we could not be sure that both these 
feelings live in the bosoms of the class 
that we would emancipate from the 
restrictions that beset them. And, 
taking it for granted that such is the 
case, as their whole education tends 
that way, far more than that of the 
dandified subaltern, or the plodding 
son of commerce, we cannot but see 
a peculiar cruelty in the position in 
which they are placed. The ancient 
Troubadour carried out to foreign 
wars the image enshrined in his soul ; 
and the activity of his life, the whirl 
of travel, and turmoil of banners and 
blows in which he lived, prevented 
his dwelling too acutely on the pain 
of isolation, and his hopes ever 
mounted with his mounting honours 
to the high top-gallant of his heart. 
But the man of books, in a similar 
osition, must feed upon his feelings 
in silence and ennui, condemned per- 
haps ever to linger about the gate of 
his Eden, but warned back from pass- 
ing its barrier by the flaming swords 
of two beings not quite cherubian, 
yclept Poverty and Pride. And the 
great absurdity is, that while under the 
original foundations celibacy was me- 
ritorious and compulsory, and secured 
by a vow for lifetime, as things stand 
at present it is looked upon nearly 
in all cases as a nuisance and a 
shackle to be got rid of at the first 
convenient opportunity. It is mere 
nonsense to talk about the intentions 
of the founders, for the intentions of 
the founders are violated in imagina- 
tion every day and every hour. ‘The 
founders, indeed, intended these men 
to be permanent in the University ; 
to do this they bound them, as the 
most convenient measure ” their 

urpose, by holy orders, including a 
Sot tf attaty, which chained them 
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to their Fellowships and Colleges just 
as the books were chained up in the 
libraries of old, when they were more 
valuable than they are now. We do 
not suppose that they cared half so 
much about their being celibates— 
they must have been _ ill-natured 
churls if they did—as they did about 
having a class of students perpetually 
resident in the University engaged in 
the pursuit of learning. Under the old 
system, none of the Fellows might 
marry. Now they all may marry, 
but they lose their Fellowships, and 
in most cases their connection with 
the University by doing so. Nearly 
all of them hope to marry at some 
time or other, and this hope includes 
a prospect of the severance of their 
connection with the University. By 
the present state things, the in- 
tentions of the founders are in every 
point of view defeated. If their ob- 
ject was to glorify their religion by 
the exhibition of a number of cases of 
persons devoted to that single life 
which was thought in old time so 
holy, that object is contemptuously 
ignored by those who merely make 
the breach of the monastic rule an 
affair of having sufficient means to 
be able to effect it with impunity. 
If their object was to continue valu- 
able and efficient men in the service 
of the University, this object is de- 
feated by the immediate flight from 
the University of most of those who 
find the condition of single life in- 
compatible with their happiness or 
their efficiency. And as it is the 
fact that strong affections and 
mental vigour are generally com- 
bined, we find here a reason why 
the cream of learning, as soon as 
it has had just time to form and 
settle, is so regularly and periodically 
skimmed from the surface of Univer- 
sity society. 

t is in vain to urge that society 
at large is benefited here in pro- 
portion to the loss of the University. 
The very qualities which fit men to 
be leaders of thought, often impair 
their usefulness in the rowgher spheres 
of country parishes, schools and law- 
courts. Besides, by filling situations 
which may be better filled by another 
stamp of men having special apti- 
tudes: for the work, a kind of in- 
justice is done to the latter class, the 
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accidents of overcrowded competi- 
tion often excluding them from situa- 
tions to which they are peculiarly 
fitted, and for which the man cf 
most literary mark has generally the 
best testimonials. The Germans 
would not have made a schoolmaster 
of Niebuhr ‘as we did of our His- . 
torian of Rome; and although there 
is no question that he was on the 
whole admirably qualified for his 
—_— yet, from the specimens of 

is historical genius which Arnold 
has left us, we know not what im- 
mortal works may have been lost to 
the world by the application of his 
time and talents to the only calling 
by which he could secure an ade- 
quate income. . 

We read in his life with what joy 
this eminent man hails his election 
to the Modern History Professorship 
at Oxford, as at last offering a sphere 
where he could truly and fully de- 
velop himself; and we read also its 
melancholy commentary in his un- 
timely death, not improbably brought - 
on by the secret exhaustion of his 
physical energies in the less con- 
genial occupation. 

-But whatever may be the effect on 
society at large, it cannot be for the 
good of the University herself that 
men should only look upon her as a 
place to pass through and have done 
with, merely to be walked, as it were, 
as a medical student walks the hos- 
cv If we must preserve the time- 

onoured institutions of the Univer- 
sity, and keep her splendid revenues 
from plunder and dilapidation by 
some inroad of parliamentary barbar- 
ians from without, we must create 
or render permanent a class of men 
who have a life-interest in her, and 
whom an injury done to her constitu- 
tion would touch more closely home 
than the mere shock to early asso- 
ciation or affectionate recollection. 
Amongst all the arguments that have 
been brought forward on the other 
side, which are, indeed, most of them 
arguments from expediency, none, 
perhaps, is deserving of so much re- 
spect as the consideration put for- 
ward in the evidence of the present 
Master of Baliol College, that allow- 
ing Fellows to marry would clog the 
succession, and prevent the good 
done by foundations to young men at 
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the outset of their career. He goes, 
indeed, so far as to say that it would 
be dishonest to expectants. But many 
expectants would prefer waiting a 
little longer for an advantage shack- 
led with no conditions, to gaining it 
a little earlier subject to a condition 
which modifies its value. And the 
same may be said of every change in 
a similarly constituted order of things. 
It would doubtless be an advantage 
for junior officers if wars were kept 
up in order that their seniors might 
be killed off and give them more 
Y promotion ; yet in cases where 

e seniors are not actually superan- 
nuated, but have merely acquired by 
time a better knowledge of their pro- 
fession, such an advantage to the jun- 
iors would hardly be one to the service 
at large. If fellows are worth having 
at all they are worth keeping; and the 
argument from damming the succes- 
sion falls to the ground, unless it is 
assumed that it is desirable for the 
University that all the Foundation 
members, bad and good, should be 
hurried off the stage almost as soon 
as they have appeared on it and 
played their part, that part being to 
fill certain temporary offices, and con- 
sume certain temporary emoluments. 
The academical Koh-i-noor is to be 
looked upon once, and then the 
r is to “move-on,” and the rest 

of the “queue” without reference to 
merits, are each to have their one 
look, and their one look only, in their 
turns. But even the evil of clogging, 
if it be an evil, may be mitigated, if 
not done away with, by certain re- 
strictive conditions. Every Feliow 
who married on his Fellowship, 
might be taught to look upon it as 
the only — he could expect 
from his College, or its tenuré might 
be made incompatible with the pos- 
session of independent income above 
a certain amount; and we cannot 
conceive in the class of men to whom 
this would apply, that dishonesty, 
such as the income-tax returns dis- 
lay and produce, would to any great 
if at all, impair the efficiency 

of such a rule, especially if it were 
considered a point of honour to make 
a true return. As it is, England 
makes scarcely any other provision 
for the class of men who would thus 
be benefited; and the misfortunes 
and perplexities into which those are 
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liable to fall who set fate at defiance, 
by going from a Fellowship into ma- 
trimony, without securing any equi- 
valent for the former, furnish a warn- 
ing, which is an inducement for those 
who still wear the chain, to make the 
best of it, and congratulate them- 
selves, that although great happiness 
is denied them, yet, from the simpli- 
city of their self-bounded establish- 
ments, they are exempted from all 
great anxieties and great misfortunes. 
We will quote a few cases which have 
occurred, or may occur any day, as 
bearing on this point. 

A has been engaged to be married 
for sixteen years; he is a member of 
a college possessing many rich liy- 
ings, of which several incumbents 
are very aged; he expects every day 
that his turn wil. come. It does not, 
He marries in ration on a curacy 
of £100 a year, and two pupils, who 
may both leave him in a year’s time; 
and no sooner has the cake and cards 
been sent round than one of the rich 
livings drops, but as he has just dis- 
qualified himself passes on to the 
next man in the succession. 

B succeeds to the living and the 
wife he has waited for for seventeen 
years; but he marries a constitution 
wrecked by anxiety, and his bride 
leaves him a widower just after the 
completion of the honey-moon tour. 
He is left to his solitary grief among 
farmers and farm-labourers, and can- 
not return to the consolation of the 
cheerful society of his college friends, 
for his place is taken. 

C succeeds to the living, having 
outlived his engagement or engage- 
ments; he finds it lonely, “swept and 
garnished.” He flies out into the 
wilderness, to escape the seven evil 
spirits engendered by ennui, and the 
parish runs to seed in drunkenness, 
debauchery, and dissent. 

D marries on the Head-Master- 
ship of a school, after some years of 
bachelor residence in College. He 
is eminently fitted for success; but 
long lonely study, and its product 

liar religious views, have given 

is mind a bias which it never 
would have ‘taken if, like other Chris- 
tians, he had been allowed to marry 
according to his discretion in due 
time. He has no previous know- 
ledge from experience of the illibera- 
lity of the provincial town. He is 
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stamped as Jesuit, or free-thinker as 
the case may be, and at last his 
pupils all leave him, and leave him 
in debt. He cannot - maintain a 
household, and his wife goes back 
to her friends, till such time as some 
other situation shall have been 
obtained, which shall give him a 
right to plant a genealogical tree 
with the sweat of his brow and the 
agony of his nervous system. 

E takes an Assistant-Mastershi 
iu a school under an autocratic head- 
master. All goes smoothly for a 
time, and gives him confidence in his 
“prima facie” precarious situation. 
He marries. Then begin a series of 
annoyances, founded on the head- 
master having chosen to consider 
him inefficient as a disciplinarian, 
withholding perhaps at the same 
time, from want of moral courage, 
that support which alone made his 
efficiency possible. He fights a des- 
perate fight against his own short- 
comings, against his insurgent pu- 
pils, against the uncharitable vein of 
his official superior. He seems to 
hold success in his hand, when the 
power which is without appeal, even 
to public opinion—for public opinion, 
it is well known in nine cases out of 
ten sides with the winner—the judge 
and jury, as well as plaintiff in his own 
suit, declares him beaten in the battle 
of life. The penalty is resignation of 
his livelihood. ‘The superior who 
commands the situation commands 
reputation also. He would convict 
his unfavourable verdict of injustice, 
if he attempted to recommend his 
subordinate elsewhere. Thus E has 
the privilege of going at large into 
the world, as Hagar did into the wil- 
derness, though in the prime of life, 
yet metaphorically ‘‘sans teeth, sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans everything ;” 
minus mastership, minus fellowship, 
minus the grey its retention 
would have led to, minus professional 
prestige and plus a rising family. 

_F saves a thousand pounds, mar- 
ries on or rather off his Fellowship, 
shoulders his axe, and is off to the 
backwoods of Canada, turning his 
back on civilisation, London, Paris, 
Rome, Athens, the National Debt, 
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the Times newspaper, and the nine- 
teenth century; but F is for all that 
perhaps the wisest of the quorum. 

Such are a very few cases, not exag- 
gerated, which show the workings of 
the present system. We cannot see 
that any of the arguments from ex- 
pediency which have been brought 
against a change, have any counter- 
balancing weight. Supposing the 
restriction removed, we cannot 
think that the succession would be 
seriously affected, especially if the 
possession of a certain amount of 
property were a disqualification for 
holding a fellowship. The celibate 
life would still present the same ad. 
vantages that it does to the habitué 
of the London clubs, who is able from 
their combinational economy, to live 
in much greater style, in proportion 
to his means, than the man who 
marries on the same income. The 
change would probably have been 
made at the Reformation, but for the 
dog-in-the-manger policy of Queen 
Elizabeth, with her arbitrary dictam 
of “socios collegiorum maritos non 
volo.” She would not have a hus- 
band, and therefore she would not let 
college - fellows have wives. Thus 
Protestant foundations were saddled 
at the fiat of a queen, who though 
great as a monarch was frivolous 
and heartless as a woman, with one 
of the most pernicious absurdities 
of Romanism, to be enforced no 
longer by a sense of duty and doing 
God service, but merely by considera- 
tions of private interest. The conse- 
quence has been the comparative 
paralysis of the energy of the Univer- 
sity, being a proximate cause of that 
outery for reforms, which are likely, 
if carried too far, to destroy her entire 
character. Give but once her at- 
tached sons a permanent status with- 
in her walls, supply them with their 
work and their work’s wages, and they 
will form a Conservative body in her 
bosom, strong in attachment to her 

ast, and hopeful for her fature, active 
in mind and body, and imposing in 
character; borne up by whose datiful 
arms, she may well afford to overlook 
her weaker, and bid a proud defiance 
to her stronger enemies. 


Nore—Our correspondent Tlepolemus, in his paper of February last, ‘‘ Tcuching 
Oxford,” was misinformed asto the enclosure of Bagby wood for the object of pre- 
‘Serving its game; it was enclosed chiefly in consequence of petty depredations 
which had grown to such a head as to threaten to demoralize the neighbourhood. 
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A TALE, 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I.—TEETH-DRAWING UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 


Crrizen Cuapror was landlord of 
the Cheval Blanc, a large and not 
clean inn, conspicuous in the village 
of Mairan, on the coast of Brittany, 
about five miles from St. Malo. He 
was also a civic functionary—a Muni- 
cipal—which in those days (the days 
of the Terror) was not without its 
importance. The Cheval Blanc was 
@ square dirty-yellow building, varie- 
gated with broad black stripes at 
unequal distances, and bearing this 
inscription running along the whole 
extent of the brick work :— 


Lz Cpevat Buanc. ON LOGE A PIED 
ET A CHEVAL. 


No other sign invited weary travellers. 
There was no work of art, such as de- 
lights the English eye from every 
wayside inn; no White Horse was 
symbolically represented standing in 
a wide and intensely green field, with 
horizontal tail and mane wildly float- 
ing, with nostrils dilated, and eyes 
fixed upon the universe in extreme 
astonishment. But if the Cheval 
Blanc wanted this allurement, it 
wanted not the character of good 
drink, and a cuisine which, citizen 
Chapot averred, could not easily be 
matched in Paris; as indeed Paris 
would somewhat ironically have ad- 
mitted. 

One afternoon in the June of 1794, 
@ young man was dining at a little 
round table placed in the gallery 
which ran around the exterior of the 
Cheval Blanc, at the first story. He 
was dressed @ la Robespierre ; that is 
to say, he wore a round hat, orna- 
mented with tricolour ribbons, a blue 
coat with broad facings, white waist- 
coat, yellow leather breeches, and top- 
boots. He ate his solitary dinner 
with perfect quietness, and seemed 
to pay no attention to what was 
going on below. On each side of 
the inn door were tables and benches, 
at which some peasants and fisher- 
men sat drinking and smoking. Citi- 
zen Chapot, who was a short but 


fleshy personage, occasionally ap- 
peared at the door, and exchanged 
a few words with his guests, or took 
their orders. 

“ Citizen, another pot of cider,” 
said a peasant. 

“ Certainly,” replied the bland host, 
who then called, “ Nicotte! Nicotte!’’ 
and relapsed into dignity. But as no 
Nicotte appeared, he called again, 
and somewhat angrily. 

“You called?” inquired Nicotte, 
making her appearance, and revealing 
the saucy little face of the Nicotte 
whom we saw, years past, in the 

ark of Chateauneuf, plaguing and 
ing plagued by her lover Goulard. 
‘You called ?” she repeated. 

“You heard me, I suppose,” said 
her master. 

“I’m not deaf. I heard. What 
do you want?” 

“ A pot of cider.” 

“Well. I don’t finder you from 
getting it.” 

“That girl will drive me mad,” 
exclaimed Chapot, turning to the 
guests, who were laughing heartily 
at Nicotte’s naivete. “There never 
was any one so stupid!» Then turn- 
ing to her, “What are you a servant 
here for?” 

“For very small wages,” said 
Nicotte gravely; and off the guests 
went again into shouts of laughter. 

“Q you confess the wages, do 
you ?” he said. 

“Why, you never supposed I 
stopped here for love of you, citi- 
zen? You never sup I left my 
cows—my lovely cows!—to come all 
this way, and be your drudge, out of 
love for your fat face? To think of 
my blessed cows!” 

“T wish you had never left them,” 
replied Chapot. 

“T didn’t: they left me! They 
were torn from me, as everything is 
torn from every one in these horrid 
times. My poor good Seigneur had 
to fly; his chateau was taken from 
him, and sold to the nation, without 
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as much as saying ‘By your leave.’ 
And I, of course,a poor milkmaid, 
couldn’t keep my place when even 
his Majesty—” 

“ Nicotte,” said Chapot, red with 
rage, “what word is that you uttered 
—and in my presence, too! The 
allusion to citizen Capet, whom you 
call Majesty, is offensive to me as a 
republican and a municipal.” 

“I don’t care,” replied Nicotte, 
flashing out at him. “I will call 
him his Majesty; and if the Repub- 
lic doesn’t like it, why the Republic 
may cut out my tongue”’—here she 
struck her arms akimbo, and, walking 
up to him, added, “ if it dares !” 

Chapot had the courage of a hare, 
and was particularly subdued by the 
audacity of Nicotte, who always spoke 
out recklessly all she thought—a very 
rare thing in those days. 

“Don’t! don’t,” he said soothingly, 
and with terror. “As long as you 
are here, pray keep your aristocratic 
sentiments mum; you may compro- 
mise me and ruin yourself. We all 
know you are a first-rate girl, but 
you do talk so wildly. . . . There, 
go and get the cider; there’s a good 
girl.” 

“T ain’t a good girl. They have 
taken me from my cows! I shall 
never see them again . . . all so fond of 
me, so obedient to my voice! Never 
shall I take them out in the cool 
mornings, and bring them home in 
the quiet evenings . . . and it’s all the 
fault of the Republic. I hate the 
very name of the Republic!” and 
with this energetic expression of her 
sentiments, she went to fetch the 
cider, The guests were all silent. 
There was something in her boldness 
which made them feel at once uncom- 
fortable and ashamed. She alone 
seemed to have the privilege of 
othe her mind without molesta- 

ion. 

Presently another old acquaintance 
made his appearance—citizen Gou- 
lard. He had followed Nicotte to 
St. Malo; and when she entered the 
service of the Cheval Blanc, he 
opened his shop in Mairan—the shop 
of a barber and dentist. 

“Citizen Chapot,” he exclaimed 
with eagerness, “do you know what 
has happened ?” 

“ Of course, I do. What is it?” 
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“Then you don’t know it?” 

“Am = not the Municipal, and 
es to know everything? What is 
it ” 

“This morning, as I was going 
over to St. Malo——” 

“ Suint Malo, citizen?” asked 
Chapot, severely, bending his muni- 
cipal brows. 

“Psha! that was a slip of the 
tongue,” said Goulard, drawing him- 
self up, and preparing to spit elabo- 
rately, as was his wont. “There are 
no saints now—the Republic has 
abolished all Saints.” Here he spat 
with emphasis, and added, “ Vive la 
Republique !” 

Nicotte, who had returned with 
the cider in time to overhear her 
lover, now said— 

“ Goulard, you are never very wise 
at the best of times, but when your 
tongue wags about patriotism, and 
such rubbish, it sounds in my ears 
just for all the world like hi-haw, hi- 
haw, hi-haw !” With this popular 
imitation of the voice of an estimable 
but not highly-esteemed beast, she 
returned once more to the kitchen. 
Every one laughed, except Goulard, 
who, instead of looking annoyed, 
seemed lost in admiration. 

“She’s a splendid woman,” he 
said. “ What wit she has!.. . Well, 
citizen, to Malo I went, to draw the 
teeth of patriots; for you must know 
—and all of you attend to this, it 
concerns you.” 

The drinking was _ suspended. 
Every eye was fixed on the little 
barber, who threw out his chest, and 
prepared himself for an effect. 

“Ours is a glorious Age, citizens— 
an Age of Progress. I have ad- 
vanced with the Age! I have long 
felt that reforms were urgent in the 
department of teeth-drawing. Don’t 
laugh, you will see I am serious. If 
I am serious, that is a guarantee 
that my project is not to be slighted. 
Hitherto the drawing of teeth has 
been an aristocratic luxury. It is of 
no use for you to grin; when I say 
luxury, I mean luxury. Not. because 
tooth-drawing has been in itself a 
pleasing operation, at least to the 
jaw whence the tooth was extracted, 
but a luxury because of the expense ! 
I may not like to have my leg cut 
off, but if the operation is necessary, 
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my means require that it should be 
cheap. Now, as we have crushed 
the Aristos, I have determined on 
carrying out democratic principles 
even to the very teeth of my fellow 
citizens. I have resolved to bring 
the dentist’s aid within reach of the 
humblest purses. Behold this an- 
nouncement !” 

Here he proceeded with the utmost 
gravity to fasten against the trunk 
of a tree, which shaded the side- 
tables, a large yellow placard, on 
which was printed— 

“TEETH! TEETH! 
PAINLESS EXTRACTION AT THE 
INCONCEIVABLY LOW CHARGE OF 
TEN sous!!! 

Citizen GoULARD, of Mairan, possesses 
& PECULIAR PRINCIPLE. OF OPERATION, 
which UTTERLY PREVENTS PAIN or any 
ill consequence. Desirous that ALL THE 
WORLD should benefit by his discovery, 
Citizen GouLARD has resolved to charge 
NO MORE THAN TEN SOUS FOR EACH 
OPERATION. CHILDREN, HALF-PRICE. 

Vive la République, 
Une et indivisible !” 

Goulard stood a little distance 
from the placard, and contemplated 
it with folded arms. He then spat, 
and turned to the guests, who had 
been nudging each other and 
laughing. 

“Dirt cheap!” said Goulard, once 
more contemplating the placard. 
“That is what I call tooth-drawing 
for the People—the democratisation 
of science.” 

“But,” interposed one, “do you 
mean to say it doesn’t hurt at all?” 

“ Absolutely painless—in fact, I 
may say it’s pleasurable; I perfected 
the art by practising on every cat 
and pig I could lay hands on.” 

“ And didn’t they scream ?” 

“Psha! Brutes have no admira- 
tion for skill; they made an awful row.” 

“Then they did feel pain?” 

“Pain? Not at all; only a little 
inconvenience! But then, you know, 
brutes are so ignorant? But to an in- 
telligent citizen, the operation is with- 
out dolor, and so cheap! I hope every 
patriot will show proper anxiety to 
be on a level with his Age, and will 
desire to profit by this discovery. 
Can I prevail upon the citizens to 
make the trial !” 

The citizens seemed but sceptical, 
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and only laughed at him. It was in 
vain he represented to them the com- 
forts and advantages of the operation, 
and in vain he flirted the forceps 
before them with engaging grace ; 
the luxury he wished to place within 
their reach had no temptations for 
them. He argued with them till 
they paid their score and departed. 

“And these are patriots!” said 
Goulard, contemptuously, looking 
after them. “By the way, talking 
of patriots reminds me of Malo. I 
wanted to cross over to Servan, and 
will you believe it, citizen, they 
would not suffer me, because I had 
not my papers about me. Known 
patriot though I am, they affected 
not to know me! I pleaded my 
profession ; pointed out how my visit 
affected the interests of the commu- 
nity ; but in vain—they were inexor- 
able. Shall I tell you why? It 
appears that our Department has 
been lax in its patriotism...” 

“But vigorous in its municipals,” 
said Chapot, with fleshy dignity. 

“In spite of that, several Aristos 
have been plotting here. Citizen 
Robespierre, that great and exalted 
patriot, has sent a Commissary to look 
sharply into matters. A hint, citizen, 
to you.” 

“ How a hint ?” 

“To be vigilant.” 

“ As if I were not always vigilant. 
Vigour and vigilance—I know but 
that !” 

“ Humph !” 

“You doubt it? To begin: where 
are your papers?” 

_ as if you didn’t know 
me ” 

“IT know nothing but my duty. 
The Republic demands that every 
one shall always have with him his 
card of citizenship . . .” 

“ Why, I am your barber !” 

“ What of that ?” 

“ And twice in every week I have 
the razor in tempting closeness to 
the municipal throat... . If I were 
not a good patriot I might...” 

“That's true—very true — very 
true! I never looked at it in that 
light before. . . . Oh, why were 
beards invented ?” 

“To occupy barbers.” 

“But that citizen,” said Chapot, 
reflectively, looking at the stranger, 
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who was dining in the gallery above, 
“ he doesn’t shave me. Now, Goulard, 
watch me: you shall see how I main- 
tain the majesty of the law.” 

- Chapot entered the house, and was 
presently seen in the gallery advanc- 
ing slowly towards the stranger, with 
as much pomp as he could throw 
into his plethoric person. Coughing 
drily, he began: “ Citizen !” 

The stranger was cutting a loaf a 
yard long, and without heeding Cha- 
pot at all, said, quietly :— 

“ Reach me the butter.” 

“The butter!” exclaimed Chapot, 
somewhat thrown off his dignified 
balance. 

The stranger looked up at him 
coldly, and then said— 

“It’s very bad, but such as it is, 
let me have it.” 

Chapot was crushed into sudden 
servility, and thinking to himself, “ he 
addressed the landlord, not the ma- 
gistrate,” handed the butter at once, 
saying :— 

“Tt’s the best butter in the De- 
partment.” 

“Hm!” replied the stranger. 

Chapot then resumed his magis- 


terial air, and with a tone of interro- 
gation began— 
“ Citizen traveller ——” 


“Ts your coffee drinkable?” inter- 
rupted the stranger. 

“ Excellent,” replied the landlord, 
once more descending from magiste- 
rial stilts, which he tried to resume 
immediately, and in a louder tone 
said :—“ Citizen traveller ——” 

“ Coffee, then, at once.” 

“Certainly. Nicotte! Nicotte— 
coffee!” This was shouted in the 
landlord voice, and once more reso- 
lutely working up his feelings of au- 
thority, he began :— 

“ Citizen traveller, in the name of 
the republic of which I have the 
honour to be a functionary, I de- 
mand ——” 

“ Oream,” said the stranger, quietly. 

“Cream, Nicotte!” shouted Cha- 
pot, who became unpleasantly aware 
of the ridiculous figure he was mak- 
ing; and to put an end to the scene, 
suddenly asked the stranger for his 


ae 

‘he stranger looked at him quite 
calmly and coldly for a minute or so, 
and then, without replying, began to 
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pick his teeth. Chapot was furious 
with indignation; and Goulard, 
whom curiosity had drawn up into 
the gallery, was beginning to chuckle, 
when the laugh died away in aston- 
ishment as he recognised the features 
of the stranger. 

“Your papers!’ thundered Cha- 

t. 
“Suppose I have lost them,” 
quietly answered the stranger. 

“The Republic,” replied Chapot, 
“does not recognise such losses. If 
you have lost your’s, I must arrest 
you. Come, citizen, be frank with 
me.’ 

The stranger took from his pocket 
a purse well stored with assignats, 
which placing in Chapot’s hands, he 
said — e 

“There are my papers, and I will 
leave them with you if you are kind 
enough to relieve me of them.” 

“Bribe me! a municipal!” ex- 
claimed Chapot: “ Citizen, you have 
got the wrong sow by the ear this 
time. Goulard, call the guard.” 

“Don’t stir,” said the stranger; 
“the trial is finished. Citizen Cha- 
pot, I am satisfied of your patriotism 
and integrity; you are not to be 
bought. Now I will show you my 
papers.” 

He produced them. Chapot re- 
turned them with an air of profound 
reverence, saying :— 

“T trust the citizen Commissary 
will testify to my vigilance and vigour 
with suspected persons.” 

“Victor Marras, our Commissary !” 
exclaimed Goulard surprised. “You . 
remember me citizen? Goulard, 
patriot and barber !” 

“JT remember you,” said Victor, 
“and am glad to find you still a good 
patriot. But you, citizen Chapot, 
although in¢orruptible, as I have 
found, are negligent, as I know.” 

“T negligent |” 

“You have suffered the enemies 
of the republic to embark under your 
very window, and served them with 
that drink which, at the Cheval 
Blane, is paid for as wine.” 

“ Tmpossible, citizen Commissary !” 

“Quite impossible, but strictly 
true.” 

Chapot trembled; the flesh of his 
fat cheeks dropped with terror. 
Nicotte appearing with the coffee, 
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made a little diversion from the sub- 
ject. She almost dropped the cup 
from her hand as she recognised 
Victor, and gave a little feminine 
scream of surprise and delight. Her 
first impulse was to hold out her 
hand to him, but checking herself, 
she exclaimed— 

“ No—you’re a republican, and a 
dreaded one; you have earned a 
terrible name, which has separated 
you from all honest people, I’m not 
delighted to see you.” 

Victor smiled. Chapot, in agony, 
bade her hold her tongue, and respect 
the Commissary of the Republic. 

“T don’t care,” said the saucy 
wench ; “I’d say the same to Robe- 
spierre himself.” 

“You were alwaysean aristocrat,” 
said Victor kindly to her; “but I 
would advise you not to say such 
things to any but old friends like me.” 

“A woman—a regular woman,” 
remarked Chapot, in a tone of lofty 
explanation. 

“T wish men were more like 
women, then,” retorted Nicotte as 
she bounced away, to the great relief 
‘of Goulard and Chapot. Victor then 
resumed— 

“Citizen, I will overlook past 
negligence if the future redeems it. 
Have you any travellers in the 
house ?” 

“ None.” 

“Tt is very probable that an elderly 
gentleman, accompanied by a younger 
one and two ladies, will alight here 
to-day or to-morrow. If their papers 
are in order, and describe them as 
Citizen Foville, wife, and two chil- 
dren, travelling towards Nantes, be 
extremely polite to them ——-” 

“T am known for my politeness,” 
interposed Chapot. 

“And keep an eye on all their 
movements; above all, do not let 
them quit your inn. Arrest them if 
they attempt it.” 

“Shall I arrest them as soon as 
they arrive ?” 

“No; send me word to Malo, and 
don’t lose sight of them—— You 
understand? Citizen Foville—going 
towards Nantes. You have intelli- 
gence enough to follow my instruc- 
tions ?” 

“Do I look like an idiot?” in- 


quired Chapot, with a somewhat is 


capable air. 
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The stranger thought Chapot did 
look somewhat like an idiot; and as 
he was a very free-spoken stranger, 
he said what he thought. 

“Then,” retorted Chapot, “ my looks 
are libellous. I have vast capacity.” 

“Prove it by making no .mistake 
in this business.” 

Chapot bowed, and withdrew to 
write down the name of Foville, as a 
precaution. 

Goulard, left alone with Victor, 
was for ingratiating himself with his 
now powerful friend, who, as he 
stirred his coffee, interrupted Gou- 
lard’s harangue by asking him if he 
remembered Henri de St. Marc, son 
of the Countess de St. Marc, always 
at Chateauneuf. 

Yes —Goulard remembered him, 
but had not heard of him for a long 
while. Thought he was in England. 

“He is in France,” said Victor, 
quietly. 

“In France! Dear me!” 

“Under an assumed name, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” added Goulard, look- 
ing sufficiently conscious to betray to 
the keen eye of his questioner that he 
knew something. 

“T was informed by one on whom - 
I could rely that Henri de St. Marc 
is in Brittany, under the name of 
Gomberville.” — The words were 
uttered slowly, and an expression of 
relief which passed over Goulard’s 
face convinced Victor that he knew 
the veal name.—“ But I have reason 
to believe that Gomberville is not 
the name.” 

“Gomberville: well 
sound likely, does it?” 

“No one can be a better judge 
than you, ... who know what the 
real name is.” 

“IT know his name! Who put 
that into your head?” 

“You did.” 

“ When ?—where ?—how ?” 

“Here—just now—when I tried 
you by mentioning the name of 
Gomberville.” 

“T said nothing.” 

“Your face spoke for you. I saw 
that you knew Gomberville was not 
the name; and if you know what 
the name is not, logic compels me to 
believe you know what the name 


it doesn’t 


"Goulard looked at him with genuine 
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admiration, and exclaimed: “ Well, 
you are a first-rate fellow !” 

“Thanks for your flattering opi- 
nion, and now tell me the name.” 

“ Never,” said Goulard, throwing 
out his chest. “It was a secret con- 
fided to my honour; and honour is 
sacred to every man.” 

Goulard did no¢ think it necessary 
to add that the confidence was ac- 
— by a threat of blowing 
out his brains if he betrayed it, and 
that he, Goulard, was particular in 
the preservation of his brains. 

“ Don’t trifle with me,’ said Vic- 
tory, sternly. 

“You shall tear out all my teeth 
with my own forceps before I am 
false to my honour !” 

“I need not proceed so far. I 
might send you to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and there, if you kept your 
secret, you would lose your head. 
But I am in haste, and prefer the 
speedier plan of buying you.” 

“T’m not for sale!” said the little 
man, with great dignity. “ Besides, I 
have forgotten the name.” 

“ Remember it, and you shall have 
a hundred francs.” 

‘*A hundred francs, indeed!” in- 
dignantly snorted Goulard. 

“Two hundred,” said Victor, in the 
same quiet tone. 

“Can you not understand that a 
man’s honour is worth to him’—— 

“Three hundred,” said Victor, 
sipping his coffee. 

“Have you no faith in integrity?” 

“Four hundred . . . or the tri- 
bunal !” 

Here Goulard, laying aside his 
offended dignity, sat down opposite 
Victor, and in an insinuating tone 
said, “You have such a persuasive 
manner! Four hundred francs . . 
that was the sum I think? ... and 
you wont betray me? You promise 
that ?” 

Victor laid down his cup, and be- 
gan counting the assignats. 

“Citizen Victor, you're a great 
man! When I consider your way of 
drawing out, I say to myself, What 
a dentist that man would have 
made? France has a great man, the 
Republic has an incomparable agent 
—but the universe has lost its su- 

reme dentist! Did we say five 

undred francs ?” 
“ Four hundred.” 
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“Four was it? Well, then, the 
name is——let me whisper it—— 
Bernard.” 

“ Bernard—so!” said Victor, 
thoughtfully. 


Goulard chuckled at the way he 
had cheated him with this fictitious 
name. He held out his hands for 
the money, which Victor gathered 
up between his two forefingers and 
thumb, and placed in his waistcoat 
pocket, adding quietly— 

“There is your money, Goulard, 
when I have satisfied myself of the 
truth of your revelation.” 

“You doubt my word ?” 

“ Considerably.” 

“ What proof do you require ?” 

“Tell me where Bernard is to 
be found, and the money is yours.” 

Goulard saw that his chuckle had 
been premature, and that he was 
dealing with a more subtle intellect 
than he had imagined. 

“T can’t give you that proof, for I 
don’t know where he is.” 

“Then I shall order your arrest 
until you ascertain.” 

“ Arrest me! a patriot! an old 
friend |” 

The position was becoming serious. 
Victor imperturbably drank his coffee, 
and then, leaning back, looked at the 
perplexed barber. 

“You may arrest me if you 
please,” said Goulard ; “ but although 
it will get me into trouble by bring- 
ing on me suspicion which I don’t 
deserve, I can’t make any revela- 
tions, simply because I have none to 
make. It was quite accidentally I 
discovered the name, and then I was 
sworn to secresy, which, as Citizen 
Henri had been kind to me in old 
days, was no more than I felt justi- 


. fied in swearing. But you can bear 


witness that directly I knew the Re- 
public wished to ascertain his dis- 
guise, I at once came forward and 
stated all I knew.” 

“Are you more knave or more 
fool?” Victor quietly asked. 

Goulard’s interest urged him to 
say fool, but his vanity renounced the 
alternative, so he chose a compromise, 
and answered—“I am a patriot.” 

This conversation was cut short by 
the arrival of Sergeant Roussel, who 
announced that Citizen St. Mare had 
been captured in a fisherman’s hut, 
under the name of Tronchet. 
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Victor here looked sternly at Gou- 
lard. 

“ Why do you look so at me? I 
said his name was Bernard, did I 
not ?” 

“ And it proves to be Tronchet.” 

“ Exactly — Bernard Tronchet?— 
you only half completed your share 
of the business, I only half com- 
pleted mine.” 

Victor laughed as he rose and 
said, ‘‘It is knave, not fool then.” 
Goulard bowed, as the Commissary 
set off with the Sergeant to question 
the prisoner, who was in the guard- 
house at St. Malo. 

Goulard, thus left alone, descended 
once more to the front of the house, 
and began to contemplate his placded. 
“ What an extremely stupid practice 
is that of cutting off heads,” he moral- 
ised to himself. “ It is quite clear that 
in the Committee of Public Safety 
there are no dentists, or they would 
not be so prodigal with patients. So 
many heads chopped off—every one 
containing two-and-thirty teeth, and 
in every tooth the latent possibility of 
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ten sous. Oh!” he exclaimed, 
spitting with energy, “this Revolu- 
tion is an immense failure! Before 
it came, I was as eager as the hottest 
of them for a reign of justice; but a 
0d reign they have made of it! 
here is the happiness we were pro- 
mised? where is the cheap justice 
and cheap food? Food is scarcer 
than ever, and public safety seems to 
consist in cutting off people’s heads, 
Absurd! odious! As if the ruin of 
dentists could be the safety of 
France. I wish I had never heard 
the name of the eee At ro 
moment Chapot rea at 
door of his 10 iat Goulard, terri- 
fied at the very thoughts he had been 
indulging in, forthwith began to sing 
with lusty lungs : : 


Ah, ca ira! ca ira! ca ira! 
an S ira! a ira! 


“‘Goulard, don’t you hear carriage 
wheels ?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Perhaps this is the very family I 
have to keep my eye on.” 


CHAPTER II.—NICOTTE TO THE RESOUE ! 


Chapot was right. The lumbering 
berline, which soon after stopped at 
the Cheval Blanc, brought with it 
Citizen Foville, his wife, son, and 
daughter.  Respectability, Chapot 
declared, was written on every line 
of their countenances, and he should 
no more have suspected them 
of being enemies to order than the 
Commissary himself. But as his 
vigilance had been put on the alert, 
and as these weré the very people on 
whom he was ordered to keep an 
eye, he first saw them installed in 
their apartment, and then dispatched 
a messenger to St. Malo. 

Goulard was about to depart, when 
Nicotte beckoned to him from the 
gallery to come up to her at once. 
She - her finger mysteriously on 
her lip to intimate silence; and 
when he joined her in the gallery she 
led him to the farthest. end, and, put- 
ting her rosy lips close to his ear, 
whispered : 


“ Tt’s them !’” 
“ Who !” 


“Hush! The Count, Countess, 
Mademoiselle, and the Chevalier.” 

“ Whew!” whistled Goulard omi- 
nously. 

“T only brought you up here to 
caution you. If you see them, you 
wont start now. I was afraid lest 
you might betray them by your sur- 


rise. 
‘ Goulard looked at Nicotte, and 
then placing his lips a little closer to 
her ear than she had placed her’s to 
his, whispered, “They are betrayed 
already. Victor warned Chapot of 
their arrival, and ordered him to keep 
them prisoners.” 

Nicotte, with terror-stricken looks, 
interrogated his face ; and then seeing 
that he spoke truth, burst into tears. 
He tried to comfort her, and kissed 
her frequently, thinking, no doubt, 
that if that did not comfort her great- 
ly, it was pleasant to him: She © 
wrung her hands piteously. Sudden- 
ly her tears ceased, she stood erect, 
and said : © 

“ Goulard, you love me, don’t you ?” 
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“To death.” 

“ You are a man, are you not ?” 

Goulard, for sole answer, threw out 
his chest, and looked (as he thought) 
imposing. 

“ Have you the courage of a man ?” 
she asked. 

As this question pointed unequivo- 
cally to some unpleasant proposition, 
he answered it guardedly with— 

“That depends on the kind of 
courage and the kind of man you 
me Ye face the f 

“You can face rospect 0: 
death ?” she said. ae 

“ Decidedly not.” 

She stamped her little impatient foot, 
and added— 

“TI only mean the risk, not the cer- 
tainty.” 

“Yes, but you must feel that it is a 
very unpleasant risk at the best.” 

“ You're not a coward? Say you're 
not!” 

“ T'll say it with pleasure.” 

“You can but die once, you know,” 
she said, coaxingly. 

“ Exactly—it’s that which makes it 
so very disagreeable. If I had as many 
lives as a cat, I should be as brave as a 
lion; but having only one, you see 
I am forced to be particular about 
it.” 

She saw there was no chance of ar- 
guing him into the requisite courage, 
so changed her attack. 

“At times,” she said, “I have 
really felt my heart incline towards 

ou.” 


“You. ve!” he exclaimed in de- 
light. 
“T have said to 


myself, little Gouly 
isa coward....” - 

“No, not a coward, only prudent— 
free from rashness.” 

“ Little Gouly is a coward, but there 
is good in him.” 

“ Great good—packed small !” 

“Gouly is a glutton, a chatterbox, 
and @ coxcomb ; but his heart, I be- 
lieve, is in the right place.” 

“Tn your keeping, Nicotte.” 

“And, with all his faults, I think he 
would make a woman happy.” 

“Fabulously happy! If there is 
one situation for which Goulard is 
more peculiarly fitted than another, it 
is that of fond husband and father : 
only try him !” 

“If you will do as I bid you, and 
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assist the Count to escape, I'll risk the 
trial.” 

“You will? But can’t you select 
some Jess dangerous task : consider, if 
we are found out, my head will pay for 
it.” 

“ Tt will be your bungling if you are 
found out. Step in case your coward- 
ice should spoil all, I have another 

lan.” 
4 “ By all means let us have the other 
plan.” 

“You are cunning enough. Yes, 
that will be the best! Capot has in 
his coat-pocket the key of the room in © 
which his prisoners are unsuspectingly 
locked in. Get that key for me with- 
out his knowing it, and I'll marry 

iu ” 


“T'll do it!” 

“ But you must be quick ; the mes- 
senger is already gone. If he comes 
back before you have given me the key, 
and before they are fairly out of the 
house, it’s no longer a bargain between 


us. 

Goulard, with fluttering pulse, went 
down and found Chapot seated in the 
coffee-room reading a newspaper, or 
rather holding a newspaper, watching 
the travellers’ berline, which stood 
without horses, in the court-yard. Al- 
though he had locked the door of the 
ante-room which led to the suite of 
apartments in which the Count was re- 
posing with his family, he thought it 
best to keep a sharp look-out on the 
berline, because, without their car- 
riage, if they did escape, they could 
not get far. He told Goulard this 
with a capable air, as if reflecting on 
the extreme improbability of any one 
petting the better of him. Nicotte 
joined them presently, to keep her 
over’s courage up. Poor Goulard 
cudgelled his brains how to get at the 
key, but no plausible plan suggested 
itself. At last the conversation hap- 
pening to turn upon the new method of 
teeth-drawing, he said— 

“ Now you, citizen Chapot, you have 
a bad tooth which often worries you. 
Why not have it out ?” 
~ “ Tt doesn’t worry me much.” 

“ But that little is dangerous. Look 
here! you will laugh at what I am 
going to say, but I shall say it never- 
theless, for it is true: I'm not to be 
daunted by the cry of nothing like 
leather. You are in an important po- 
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sition. Your whole intellect is required 
sometimes for the delicate tasks you 
have to go through with. Is it not 
so 2” 

Chapot looked profound, and nodded 
assent. 

“Very well ; now I ask, how can 
any man devote the whole of his en- 
oe while he is- worried by tooth- 
ache ? Robespierre himself would feel 
his energy going from him if his teeth 
were aching ! You, citizen have 
already incurred the reproach of laxity 
—a reproach which never could have 
fallen on you had your intellect been 


“Well, perhaps not; who knows? 
For, as you say, naturally I am 
acute.” : 

“Asa needle! Take my advice ; let 
me remove that tooth.” 

7 Oho! I see what you're driving 
at iad 

** Only ten sous !” 

“T dare say, indeed !” 

“ And absolutely without pain.” 

“ Ah! but I don’t believe that.” 

“You don’t? Try!” 

“ No, not me!” 

“Goulard is quite right,” said Ni- 
cotte gravely. “Of all the people I 
have seen him draw from, not one has 
suffered any pain.” 

“ Really though ?” 

“ Not one!” said Nicotte energeti- 
cally, for she saw the chance Goulard 
was preparing. “If I had the least 
the matter with one of mine, I’d say 
to him: ‘Here, Gouly, out with it ;’ 
that I would !” 

“ Look here,” said Goulard ; “just 
let me try—only a trial, recollect ; 
and the moment you feel any pain (if 
that moment arrives, which it won't), 
call out, and Til stop. Nothing can 
be fairer. If you feel any pain, I stop ; 
but if your tooth is out before you 
know i, then you pay me ten 
sous.” 

Chapot hesitated. But both Ni- 
eotte and Goulard so overwhelmed 
him with arguments and expostula- 
tions, that at last he sat down half con- 
senting, and reiterating, “ Mind you’re 
not to go on if I say say stop. I won't 
pay you a sou if you do.” 

“Never fear! My reputation is 
worth more to me than a paltry ten 
sous. Allow me—hold back your 
head |” 
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“But where’s your instrument?” 
said Chapot. 

“You'll neither see nor feel—only be 
quiet. Mind, if you wriggle about, and 
hurt yourself, it won’t be my fault. 


There—does that hurt ?” 
“No.” 
“Of course not. Does that ?” 
“ No.” 


“Very well; half the business is 
over already. Shall I go on?” 

Chapot gurgled assent. Nicotte 
held his head up with one hand, the 
other being ready to plunge into his 
pocket at the right moment. 

“ Now you shall recognise the beau- 
ty of my invention. ntly—in this 
gentle way I proceed, and then 
one——” 

Here he caught the molar with a 
dreadful grip, and began to tug. Cha- 
pot feeling his jaw wrenched, be- 
gan to howl like a wounded bull ; 
but Goulard continued tugging in 
spite of the cries of “ murder !” till he 
held up the tooth in triumph, ex- 
claiming—“ There! What a beauty ! 
and so without pain!” Chapot, al- 
most mad with rage, vociferated as 
well as his bleeding mouth would 
permit him, cursing Goulard by all 
the curses he could invent or recol- 
lect, and threatening unheard of 

nalties, Every one in the house 
rushed into the room to see what was 
the matter. Goulard perorated, hold- 
ing the tooth aloft. He maintained 
that never had a more dangerous 
operation been performed with so 
much skill, and with absolutely no 
pain. 

“What do you mean by no pain?” 
shouted Chapot, raising his head from 
the basin which a servant had 
fetched. 

“ No pain worth mentioning,” retort- 
ed the barber. 

“ Why didn’t you stop when I called 
out ‘ stop’ ?” asked the irate patient. 

“ You didn’t say ‘ stop’—you yelled 
‘ murder’ !” 

“ You shall pay for this !” 

‘“‘ You're an ungrateful wretch,” said 
Goulard indignantly, “and I shall 
not remain to be insulted by the 
man whom I have benefited. It is 
the last tooth I remove from your 
jaws.” So saying, he contemptuously 
flung the tooth upon the floor, and 
departed with haughty bearing—glad 
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to get away before more came of 
his operation; for he had seen 
Nicotte disappear, and had no doubt 
that the key was in her posses- 
sion, although he had not per- 
ceived her taking it. The little 
woman had plunged her hand boldly 
into Chapot’s pocket as soon as he 
began to bawl, certain he would feel 
nothing then; and when the room 
filled, she — out, rushed up 
stairs to the Count and his family, 
and rapidly told them they were dis- 
pence § and that their chance of 
escape would only be a moment. 
They slipped down at once, no one 
hearing them in the general tumult; 
and being led out the back way, 
gained the sands, and hurried to a 
fisherman’s hut, to which she direct- 
ed them where they might lie perdu 
until a boat could be procured, or 
some other means of escape be: ar- 
ranged. The hut was so near the 
inn that no one would suspect them 
of hiding there; at any rate it would 
give them shelter for a night; and 
now moments were precious. 

Nicotte had returned, and mingled 
with the others before the hubbub 
had subsided, though not till after 
Goulard had departed. No one 
noticed her absence. She made her- 
self very officious, however, in giving 
Chapot water, and quietly slipped 
the key again into his pocket unper- 
ceived. 

Chapot was not to be appeased. 
He vowed terrible vengeance on the 
infamous barber, and bitterly up- 
braided Nicotte for her share in the 
matter. When Sergeant Roussel ap- 
peared, followed by a dozen soldiers, 


to carry back Citizen Foville and fi 


CHAPTER IlI.—HOW VICTOR 


Swammerdam, the great natura- 
list, astonished the world by show- 
ing that even in the chrysalis, the 
butterfly was discernible; he disen- 
gaged the antenne, wings, and legs 
which had been folded up in the 
chrysalis, hidden ‘from sight, and 
’ proved that the transformation which 
astounded men was no transforma- 
tion at all, but a development. . 

Many a human transformation 
which excites the surprise of onlook- 
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family to St. Male, Chapot com- 
menced a long narrative of his recent 
ill treatment, which the sergeant cut 
short by an oath, and demanded the 
prisoner. 

Chapot sullenly led the way; the 
soldiers remained below, the sergeant 
accompanying Chapot. When they 
reached the ante-room, Chapot put 
the key into the lock, and was sur- 
ee to find it would not turn. A 

orrible misgiving came over him, so 
that for a moment he forgot his den- 
tal wrongs to think only of his pri- 
soners; at last he discovered that the 
door was unlocked! 

“How is this!” he exclaimed; “I 
locked the door myself—the key has 
never left my pocket, yet I find the 
door unlocked !” 

“Ts there a duplicate key?” asked 
the sergeant. 

“No.” 

They went hastily into the apart- 
ments—the empty rooms filled Cha- 
pot with terror, and the sergeant with 


rage. 

“What is this, Citizen Chapot— 
where are your prisoners ?” 

“They were here a few minutes 
ago. They have escaped; but how? 
and when? Ah! my tooth!” An- 
other oath, disrespectful to the tooth, 
escaped from the impatient sergeant, 
who hurried down to his men, ques- 
tioning every one in the house, but 
could get no clue, no one having 
seen the prisoners since they were 
shut up in their rooms. e then 
divided his men into three parties, and 
they all set off, accompanied by the 
inn servants, to track the fugitives, 
certain that they could not have got 
ar. 


CAME TO BE A COMMISSARY. 


ers can be traced with equal cer- 
tainty. The grown man amazes us 
by his seeming difference from the 
growing youth, the cold calculating 
man of business being so unlike the 
hot and reckless youth whose ambi- 
tion made every one uneasy; the 
idle maundering boy, a dunce and a 
truant, becomes a man of passionate 
genius, killing himself by overwork ; 
and we marvel at the. change, because 
we had not the power of moral anato- 
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my to detect in the chrysalis state all 
the indications of the perfect insect. 
Sometimes, however, we do detect 
these indications, and shaking our 
wise heads in after times—remark 
how “we had always said—eé cetera 
et cetera.” 

Our heads wag in that way over 
Victor Marras, now we see him after 
a lapse of six years, brief indeed ac- 
cording to the calendar, but long in 
events and development. Even as a 
raw ambitious youth, full of magnifi- 
cent dreams and chimerical aspira- 
tions, sincere in thoughts which were 
insincere, we detected the significant 
indications of a character at once in- 
tensely personal and _ imperfectly 
honest. Victor had talents, and in 
many respects, integrity. He was 
not a conscious sham, for he be- 
lieved what he said. But he was 
excessively vain, and not excessively 
conscientious. We saw him willing 
’ to accept of the assistance of men 
whom he knew to be murderers; and 
however he might sophisticate with 
himself, that really was the fact 
when he bore to Paris the letter to 
Camille Desmoulins. It is true he 
proposed to devote himself to find- 
ing out the Marquis de Fontaines, 
and of warning him against Lestang ; 
but this use of the knowledge he had 
ascertained did not alter the fact 
that he was to profit by his acquaint- 
ance with the Gandons. 

He came to Paris, was flattered by 
his reception from Camille, and had 
little doubt that he was to play a 
conspicuous part in events. Like 
many other young men who quit 
their village for a metropolis, he 
imagined he could carry everything 
before him. The future is so plastic 
in the hands of Imagination, and so 
granitic in the hands of actual work- 
ers! As Schiller finely says : 


Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken. 
Doch hart im Raume stossen sich die 
Sachen. 


It seems so easy to be great when 
we have only possibilities to deal 
with. In these forecastings of our 
life, men become at once receptive of 
our ideas, and willing instruments of 
our schemes; they recognise our 
worth ; they lay aside their own pre- 
tensions. We make a name at once 
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by a book, a picture, a statue, a 
speech. We appear, and are famous in 
a day. What is to oppose our success? 

Alas! experience has quite another 
tale to tell. It finds reputations not 
so easy. Rarely indeed does a single 
bound carry a man to the summit ; 
but much patient toil, and great 
power of sinew, are requisite to lead 
him to the height of even secondary 
eminences. The laurel generally 
crowns a head grown gray with toil. 
A rise into eminence is slow, for the 
path is obstructed by potent rivals. 
Our books, if good, are jostled by 
books that are better; our speeches, 
with which we meant to electrify the 
audience, are answered by speeches 
which, if not better, are better re- 
ceived. The success of to-day must 
be followed by a success to-morrow, 
or it will be forgotten in the success 
of a rival. 

If this is the case when the aspir- 
ant is really one capable of creating 
a name for himself, how little chance 
is there of mediocrity making itself 
conspicuous. Poor Victor soon found 
himself nobody. He attended the 
clubs, but no one listened to him with 
any deference. His violence was no re- 
commendation to violent orators ; his 
ideas were the commonplaces of his 
party ; his experience was null; his 
historical knowledge less than that of 
many speakers. He tried to write, but 
his verbose ambitious style attracted 
no attention. He could not raise his 
head above the mob. He was known 
to be a “patriot ;” but patriots were 
cheap as blackberries. Disgusted 
with his want of success at the Cor- 
deliers, to which Camille Desmou- 
lins had introduced him, and cheat- 
ing himself with the idea that au- 
diences, accustomed to the brawling 
of Danton, could not appreciate his 
higher style, he joined the Jacobins, 
to which Robespierre gave him a 
card of admission. The first evening 
he went there, a flush of pleasure 
lighted his cheek as he approached 
the ancient convent of the Jacobins 
in the Rue St. Honoré, where the club 
held its sittings. At the door his 
card was examined by Lais, the 
singer, and a handsome young man, 
the son of Egalité Orleans—after- 
wards Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. Inside the assembly was 
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not only numerous, but in many re- 
spects distinguished. La Harpe, 

henier, Andrieux, David, Vernet, 
and the young Talma, were present. 
Robespierre, then a rapidly rising 
man, was inthe Tribune. Victor said 
to himself that this was the assembly 
which would appreciate him; and he 
was right—the assembly did appre- 
ciate him, as a cleverish young man, 
with good patriotic principles! 

He had not been long in Paris be- 
fore it must have become tolerably 
evident, even to his vanity, that re- 
putation was not to be taken by 
assault. He resolved on a siege. 
Attending the club every day with a 
punctuality few equalled, he gradually 
became initiated into public speak- 
ing, and known to all the frequenters 
of the place. By practice he acquired 
facility in speaking, which is quite a 
different thing from fluency. He 
learned to “think on his legs,” and 
to arrange his matter with effect. 
He also moderated his opinions to 
suit the temper of his audience. 
Coming to Paris with Republican 
ideas, he was surprised to find almost 
all the thinking men, even of the 
revolutionary party, opposed to a 
Republic. Even Robespierre vehe- 
mently protested against the idea of 
a Republic, and openly declared that 
he would hold no alliance with men 
who conspired against the monarchy. 
Victor suddenly veered round to the 
monarchical opinion ; and he was not 
long before he found arguments to 
justify it. One phrase he uttered at 
the Jacobins produced immense ap- 
plause, and was much quoted out of 
doors: “A  gmall state,” said he, 
“may exist as a republic, because a 
small state is only a large family ; 
but a great empire is not a family, it 
is a Nation; and if once it adopt the 
Republican form, it will inevitably 
fall under the yoke of an usurper.” 

With this speech he may have been 
said to have “ drawn his first blood ;” 
& few more such, and he would be- 
come famous. Unhappily it is not 
80 easy to repeat success as to achieve 
it: accident may help a man once; 
only power,/can repeat what it has 
done before. ‘Victor’s subsequent 
“effects” were failures, or but trifling 
successes. He still remained a cle- 
Verish young patriot, upon whom 
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Robespierre looked favourably. His 
great ambition, however, gave him 
patience. His two most intimate 
associates gave him, unconsciously, 
an education. They were police- 
agents, versed in all the cunning and 
audacity of their class, and naturally 
fond of recounting the details of their 
various exploits, to which Victor 
something more than 
the dramatic interest usually excited 
by such narratives; the peculiar na- 
ture of his mind, inclining him to 
schemes and subtle combinations, 
made these details thrillingly attrac- 
tive. To be a police-agent was not 
indeed the position which his amour 
propre would have accepted ; but to 
manage secret matters on a large scale 
would have been his delight. 

I have indicated enough of Victor’s 
position and character to render in- 
telligible the events now to follow. 
Early in his Paris residence he had 
met with a Lestang, who was, how- 
ever, so very unlike the person he 
expected to find bearing the name, 
that he could not believe him to be 
the future assassin of the Marquis 
de Fontaines. A grave, simple man, 
five-and-forty years of age, broad 
browed and broad-chested, with calm 
grey eyes, and very sweet mouth, 
Lestang was the last man one would 
have “pom of any deed of vio- 
lence. He was a lawyer, and greatly 
trusted by the aristocracy, although a 
tried patriot. To solve his doubts, 
Victor one day asked him if he knew 
any one in Tours. He replied, Seve- 
ral. The Gandons? Yes, he knew 
them slightly: very worthy honest 
men. This was no solution at all; 
and the perfectly calm matter-of-fact 
way in which it was said, rendered it 
still more, insignificant. However, 
as Victor heard that the Marquis de 
Fontaines was at Vienna, it seemed 
_ clear that if this Lestang was 

e man named by the Gandons, he 
was quietly biding his time. The 
only step he took, therefore, was to 
ingratiate himself with Lestang, and 
thus, if possible, keep a watch on 
him. One evening as they were sit- 
ting alone together, Victor brought 
the conversation round to vengeance, 
and expressed himself very energeti- 
cally thereon. He was not a little 
puzzled to hear Lestang say : 
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“You are young and vehement; 
when you get older, you will learn 
that it is better to forgive—I do not 
say to forget—the wrongs you may 
have suffered, than to avenge them. 
Vengeance wipes out no sorrow. If 
a man breaks my leg, I cannot mend 
it by breaking his.” 

“Do you mean to say that if a man 
wilfully wronged you, you would sit 
quiet ?” 

“T would not neglect every means 
of preventing the recurrence of the 
injury ; but that is all a wise man will 

0. ”? 


“You amaze me!” exclaimed Vic- 
tor; and truly, for this sentiment was 
80 opposite to the indication of Le- 
stang’s character overheard in the 
conversation of the two Gandons, 
and yet seemed so real a sentiment, 
and one so needless to be assumed, 
that he began to think he must have 
confounded the name of Lestang with 
some other. Some days afterwards 
he asked Lestang if, among the many 
aristocrats with whom he was ac- 
quainted, the Marquis de Fontaines 
was one. 

“Yes, I know him slightly,” Les- 
tang replied, with a voice of perfect 
unconcern; “he comes here to ask ad- 
vice from time to time.” 

“Ts he in Paris then ?” 

“Yes; he came back a month ago. 
Do you want anything from him ?” 

“No. A friend of mine does.” 

So then Lestang was acquainted 
with the Marquis! All was now 
clear; that calm manner and those 
Christian sentiments were hypocri- 
tical. Victor resolved to warn the 
Marquis; but as this was by no 
means easy, he had long debates with 
himself atout the means. A mere 
warning would not uffice, and 
would be interpreted as an act of 
private malice against Lestang; but 
to get proof of an iitention was 
necessarily difficult. In this juncture 
he communicated his doubts, and re- 
vealed the whole history of the cot- 
tage to his friend Chabon, the police 
agent, who told him that he had cer- 
tain knowledge of something relating to 
this Marquis, which they might 
turn to good account. The Marquis 
was known to have had, for the last 
three days, a silken bag hanging 
round his neck and under his shirt, 
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containing most probably a letter. 
This never left him; and from the 


jealousy with which it was guarded, 
was evidently of great importance. 
With this fact Chabon connected 
another, namely, that the day be- 
fore this silken bag was noticed by 
his valet, the Marquis had been 
honoured with a private interview at 
the Tuileries. Further, it was known 
that preparations were being made for 
his departure. 

“ Now,” added Chabon, “we must 
get that letter. It will be of the ut- 
most importance to us.” 

“Perhaps so; but how to get it?” 

“ Nothing can be simpler. I will 
write to the Marquis, requesting an 
interview ; tell him it is touching the 
treasure he has recently worn, and he 
will not refuse to see me. Once in his 
arene it is my fault if I do not 

ear away the letter.” 

The next day Chabon was seated 
with the young Marquis in a small 
salon, luxuriously furnished. After 
being assured that they were per- 
fectly free from interruption, and out 
of hearing, Chabon began— 

“T have called, M. le Marquis, to 
save you froma danger which menaces 
you in a quarter——” 

“ Never mind my danger,” said the 
Marquis impatiently; “I am always 
in that. Tell me what you refer to in 
your note.” 

“T need not tell you what hangs 
from your neck; something which you 
would almost sooner part with life 
than lose; but I must tell you that 
others know it; that it is not safe in 
your possession.” 

“Who knows of it ?” 

“M. le Marquis will excuse my 
keeping strictly to the facts necessary 
for his knowledge, and not mentioning 
names. Well, then, I have to warn 
” that the fact is known, and 

have also to warn you that 
your life is in immediate danger, 
and from a quarter whence you 
would never expect it. I have to 
inform you that your murder is resolv- 
ed on.” 

The Marquis shuddered slightly, but 
then smiled haughtily, as he said, 
“And by whom ?” 

“Before I tell you, I would fain 
make an arrangement with you. 
Now you know that the letter is not 
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seeure in your possession, you natu- 
rally will seek another it—an- 
other messenger ; and if it is to pass 
into other hands, if any one else is 
to be honoured by being the fortun- 
ate bearer, pn will not perhaps ob- 
ject to my being that fortunate per- 
son, if I can prove to you that I save 
your life. I know that I ask a great 
deal, but Task it as payment for 
your life; until you are satisfied that 
I really have saved it, you will not 
be called upon to make the transfer. 
Your word of honour will suffice.” 

“You must. be much more explicit, 
sir, before I can even entertain the 
proposition.” 

“T will do my best,” replied Chabon, 
who then cireumstantially related 
Victor’s conversation with Gandon, 
the incidents which followed (not, 
however, naming Lestang), and Vic- 
tor’s fruitless endeavours to find the 
Marquis to warn him of the danger. 
“T have aided him to find you,” he 
concluded ; “we know your intended 
assassin, and he is a person you 
would so little mpect that I myself, 
in spite of what I knew, was long in 
bringing myself to believe it.” 

hy don’t you tell me who he is 


at once ?” 

“A few days ago I should have 
done so, and scorned to put a price 
upon my information, and so would 
my friend ; but it now happens that 
you can oblige me very much, and I 
offer to save your life in return. Let 
me be the bearer of that letter, M. le 
Marquis, and all the dangers or 
honours which it may bring be mine. 
You can announce the reason to a 
certain person, who will understand 
that your giving up the dangerous 
honour was a motive of prudence, 
and one which secured the safety of 
the letter, now in imminent danger.” 

“My dear M. Chabon, you seem 
to forget one essential poe This 
letter is confided to my honour; and 
a gentleman never hesitates between 
his life and his honour.” 

“I have considered that. Your 
honour will be intact. For observe 
—the main thing you have to care 
for is, that. the letter reaches its 
destination. Is it not so?” 

“ Clearly.” 

“In your hands it will never 
reach it.” 
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“We shall see.” ; 

“My dear Marquis, I state what I 
know, not what I suppose. If you 
escape the knife of the assassin, you 
will not escape the police, who are 
to arrest on the road. They 
know you have the letter; they will 
seize it on your person.” 

The Marquis remained thoughtful, 


as Chabon, seeing his advantage in 
the story he just improvised, 
continued— 


“Thus, in any case you will not 
be the deliverer o™the letter. It 
now remains for you to decide whe- 
ther, as you must ch your plan, 
and must confide the letter to an- 
other, you will not select me, in re- 
turn for the information I can give 
you. Look here! Continue your 
route as if nothing had been said to 
you. Somewhere—I know not where 
—you will be arrested. Be loud in 

rotestations, but submit. You will 

e examined; no letter will be found 
on you; for I shall already have 
been nearly _ the journey’s x ae with 
it in m e unsuspected keeping. 
The wa of your arrest will a 
the ears of a certain person, who 
will be very uneasy, and extremely 
poate on learning that nothing 

been found on your person. You 
will return and be complimented for 
the dexterity with which, knowing 
your ‘danger, you managed to 
it, and get your mission su ly 
accomplished. Does not that plan 
save you in every ct #” 

“Tt does; if I could but feel cer- 
po as to your motives in the mat- 

“My motives are interested. I 

vow them. I do not run the risk 
ut of romantic generosity, but out 
of a desire to be well-regarded in 
certain quarters as a man to be 
trusted and employed where courage 
and dexterity are wanted. If 
wish for any certain knowledge of 
me, I can refer you to one who has 
employed my services largely—your 
friend the Duc de Villainille.” 

The Duke was a vehement Royalist, 
and formerly a friend: of the Mar- 
quis; but the week before they had 
had a quarrel, which almost pro- 
ceeded to extremities; so that 
Chabon’s reference was not likely to 


endanger his cause, as he very well 
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knew; while the assurance with 
which he made it quite dispelled the 
doubts still lingering in the Mar- 
quis’s mind. 

“T ask only your promise,” said 
Chabon ; “if my information is false, 
you will not fulfit your part of the 
contract. Only give me your word 
that, if I satisfy you that your life is 
in imminent danger from a source 
whence you would never have sus- 

cted it, you will let me be the 

er of the letter.” 

“On these coMfitions, I consent,” 
said the Marquis. “ Now, tell me 
who is my intended assassin ?” 

“ Lestang, the lawyer.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“TJ thought it would surprise you.” 

“ Your proofs ?”. 

“ At present my proofs are con- 
fined to what my ‘friend overheard in 
Gandon’s eottage, and to our infer- 
ences.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“The rest I am ready to furnish 
whenever you like to accompany me 
to the house of the smug villain. 
Come with me, and he shall betray 
himeelf.” 

The Marquis was greatly disturbed. 
He had persuaded Lestang to accom- 
pany him part of the way, to the 
frontiers at least, in order that his 
known eharaeter as a grave patriot 
and most r table man might 


shield him from suspicion, and get’ 


him out of trouble in case of acci- 
dent. Lestang, indeed, was to carry 
the letter on his person as a precau- 
tion. The Marquis now remembered 
that this was Lestang’s own sugges- 
tion ; and the probability of Chabon’s 
story seemed growing momentarily 
more credible. 

Victor was waiting with some 
anxiety the result of Chabon’s in- 
terview with the Marquis, the main 
purport of which he knew, but had 
no conception of the plan Chabon 
had sehemed, only feeling that 
Chabon was effectually to warn the 
Marquis without compromising him, 
Victor, and toe get ion of the 
letter. We must leave him still 
waiting, and as Chabon and 
the Marquis into the cabinet of Le- 
stang. The Marquis had been prompt- 
ed by Chabon in the part he was to 
play, and with perfect self-possession 
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told Lestang that he had persuaded 
M. Chabon to accompany. them, as 
he also had many friends among 
the municipal authorities on their 
route. 

Lestang. was evidently disturbed 
by this. new arrangement; and while 
expressing himself ready to fall in 
with any views the Marquis might 
have, proceeded te detail a host of 
plausible reasons against it. 

“You are decidedly of opinion, 
then,” said the Marquis, as if taking 
a new resolution which only wanted 
Lestang’s eopfirmation, “that it will 
be safer for us two to travel alone ?” 

“ Much safer,” replied Lestang, with 
emphatic conviction. : 

“That you may murder me in. 
safety?” said the Marquis, with 
terrible calmness, fixing his eye on 
Lestang, who started from his seat, 
and told, by the rapid flush which 
overspread his face, how complete 
was the surprise. He sat down 
again, however, and with an agitated 
voice sai 

“The words which have just es- 
caped you have some meaning in 
your mind. I should be glad if you 
would make it clear to mine, for at 

resent I understand nothing, unless 
it be an unwarrantable insult.’ 

“You had no sueh intentions, 
then ?” inquired the Marquis coldly. 

“I scorn to answer such a ques- 
tion! If my character is‘ not suffi- 
cient answer, we had better close this 
interview, and with it all relations 
whatever.” 

“Very well,” said the Marquis, 
rising; “if you seorn to answer, } 
withdraw.” 

“ At least you will do me the jus- 
tice,’ said Lestang, rising also, “ to 
inform me-.on what evidence you 
ground so horrible a suspicion ?” 

“On the evidence of the Gandons 
of Tours,” quietly answered the Mar- 
uis. 

7 Lestang although prepared for the 
shock was shaken by this answer. 

“It is of no use,’ interposed 
Chabon ; “they have confessed their 
own crime, and betrayed you.” 

“The scoundrels!” muttered Le- 
stang. He then rushed into an inner 
room, and slammed the door after 
him. The Marquis looked at Chabon 
inquiringly. 
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“We must be on our guard,” said 
that determined fellow. “TI think, as 
the coast is clear, we had better re- 
treat; but with our faces towards 
that door.” 

Before they had retreated three 
steps, a heavy fall in the inner room, 
followed by a gurgling sound, arrested 
them. Chabon hurried to the door, 
flung it oped, and disclosed the corpse 
of Lestang. ; 

The wretched man, finding himself 
detected, and believing Chabon’s 
story of the Gandons’ confession, saw 
in a flash the whole edifice of a la- 
borious life suddenly destroyed. To 
die was little; to die on the scaffold 
would not greatly have alarmed him ; 
but to die ignominiously—carrying 
to the scaffold the crime of a preme- 
ditated murder against one who never 
wronged him, and thus to forfeit in 
a day that long respect which for so 
many years had been the reward of 
his industry and _ intelligence—this 
thought crushed him, and his resolu- 
tion to avoid by suicide the igno- 
miny of ex was formed almost 
as soon as he heard that he was be- 
trayed. 

Four days afterwards ,Victor Mar- 
ras was closeted with Robespierre, to 
whom he had given a letter from 
Marie Antoinette to her brother, the 
Emperor of Austria, in which, among 
other indications of importance, there 
were unmistakable proofs of Mira- 
beau’s relations with the Court— 
proofs which Robespierre hugged 
with peculiar satisfaction,* and for 
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which he felt very grateful to the 
young Jacobin. 

The necessities of my tale force me 
to hurry over this portion of Victor’s 
career, which formed his entrance 
into what may he called official life. 
Robespierre took great notice of him, 
employed him frequently, and when 
the Comité de Salut Public was es 
tablished, sent him as Commissary, 
first to Tours, and subsequently to 
Brittany, where we now find him 
anxiously waiting see his former 
benefactor the Comte de Chateauneuf, 
and his former love, Adrienne de 
Chateauneuf conducted before him 
as prisoners. They had not met 
since that morning when he had been 
driven from the chateau with words 
of scorn, which he then swore terribl 
to avenge. In the six years Whic 
had elapsed since that morning, he 
had become a metamorphosed man. 
He had lived twenty years in those 
six. The fiery anger which burned in 
his heart on quitting Chateauneuf had 
long burnt itself out. Even the’ re- 
membrance of that day but rarely 
visited him, and never with any 
strong feelings of indignation. He 
began to see the matter more calmly 
and rationally, and to understand 
the Comte’s point of view. As for 
Adrienne, his love for her,—but we 
will not anticipate on this point, for 
the two-are about to be brought into 
each other’s presence under very pe 
culiar circumstances, and their feel- 
ings will have opportunities of dis- 
playing themselves. 





* This intercepted letter is still extant, and in the possession of Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, M.P., who has a rare collection of Revolutionary documents. 
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me accounts _— —_ ner 
mitted to every capital in Europe o 
the apath: prt distrust. with which 
the British public received the tid- 
ings of , has derived a still 
higher significance when contrasted 
with the accounts which have been 
given of the opposite sentiments of 
our ally; and we may hope that the 
impression produced will not be alto- 
er unfavourable to ourselves. It 
is indeed some satisfaction to feel, 
that, when other nations were tired of 
war and exhausted by its exigencies, 
we were just warming to the work, 
and awakening to a sense of the vast 
extent of our resources. Animated by 
this consciousness, it requires some 
philosophy to reconcile us to a peace 
Obtained upon lower terms than those 
which w have been secured to us 
by a prolongation of hostilities. . But 
re are other considerations besides 
those which affect our own national 
interest, which may lead to a regret 
that the war which has just terminat- 
ed should not have been continued. 
It is true that we have gained, in a 
questionable form, the objects for 
which it was undertaken; but we 
seem to have forgotten that, during a 
period of tivo years’ hostilities, the 
theatre of its operations had become 
extended, and new complications 
had arisen, affecting the destinies of 
countries not originally interested in 
the dispute, and who now 
strong claims upon our sympathies. 
This has been strikingly illustrated 
upon the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, in the province of Abkhasia. We 
commenced a war, the sole object of 
which was to protect the “integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire.” Our last act was to com- 
promise the ruler of a small prin- 
cipality with the power to whom 
he owes allegiance, and to expose to 
its retributive vengeance his unfortu- 
nate subjects, who were certainly in 
no way whatever interested in the 
fate of the Ottoman Empire. Those 
who know Russia can appreciate at 
its true value the amnesty clause, 
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and predict how much attention it is 
likely to receive in this quarter. 

In order to a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, this policy may have 
been unavoidable. It is, at all events, 
extr:mely doubtful whether we have 
been in a position to demand from 
Russia those stipulations in his 
favour which Prince Michael is en- 
titled to expect at our hands. The 
idea. of going to war with Russia 
about Abkhasia would naturally be 
ridiculed by the whole British public. 
It is only when the aggressions of 
another power winemes' tie rous to 
ourselves that the fine moral feelings 
of Englishmen are awakened, and 
ow 9 are impelled by a love of justice 
and hatred of oppression to rush to 
the rescue of the threatened power. 
If Prince Michael had ruled in the 
Balkhan, we should have smothered 
him with civility, and overwhelmed 
him with our support: as he onl 
rules in the Caucasus, we let Mi- 
chael, liberty, civilisation, &c., take 
care of themselves, and confine our 
aitentions to our ally who does rule 
in the Balkhan. Having fought for 
the “ preg fl of his empire, the re- 
sult of the Comission for the Prin- 
cipalities will show us how it will be 

reserved; while the effects of the 

atti Houmayoum, as enforced by 
French and British bayonets, upon 
its independence, will not be long in 
manifesting themselves. 

It is not, however, the object of 
this article to discuss either the wis- 
dom or the morality of this policy, 
but rather to give some account, from 

rsonal observation, of Abkhasia and 
its neighbouring province of Cir- 
cassia, as these countries are com- 
paratively little known—are deeply 
affected by the sudden termination 
of hostilities—and have been brought 
more prominently to the notice of 
the public by the recent campaign of 
the Turkish army, whose expedition 
to the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, and subsequent operations in 
this quarter, formed the last offen- 
sive operation in @ war more re- 
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markable for the gigantic scale on 
which it was undertaken than 
for the political results which it 
has achieved. 

The capital town of Abkhasia is 
Souchoum Kaleh. Here it was that a 
large Russian force was permanently 
garrisoned, and it was hoped that the 
troops of the Czar, sapported by the 
powerful influence of Prince Michael, 
would eventually lead to the subju- 
gation of those wild mountaineers 
who professed to own allegianee to 
their prince, and to the annexation 
of the entire province to the Mus- 
covite Empire. That anticipation 
had not been realised when the war 
broke out. Notwithstanding. the 
exertions of Prince Michael in favour 
of Russia, the greater portion of his 
subjects could not be induced to 
relinquish that independence which 
he (perhaps compelled by the force of 
circumstances) had already forfeited. 
Secure in their mountain strongholds, 
they bade defiance to the imperial 
troops, who dared not penetrate be- 
yond a few miles into the interior. 
A line of Russian forts along the 
coast, however, insured the obedi- 
meee ate those of sa any sr gy 
preferred their worldly possessions to 
their liberty ; roa aghh the plains 
which extend in a south-easterly 
direction from Souchoum Kaleh in- 
crease in breadth as the mountains 
recede from the sea-shore, the popu- 
lation which inhabits them found 
any attempt at opposition hopeless, 
and have long since resigned them- 
selves to their fate, to which the 
ap been the more easily non ciled, 
as they are opposed in religion to 
the tease mountaineers in 
the north, and sympathise in their 
Christian worship with their wily 
conquerors. These have sedulously 
fostered that disunion in the country 
which a difference of faith was likely 
to engender ; and there can be little 
doubt that, if the old regime be re- 
stored, this policy will be at last 
successful. 

Prince Michael, called by the Turks 
Hamid Bey, is himself a Christian ; 
but his father was a Mahometan, and 
most of his family still profess that 
faith, He has two country resi- 
dences, one situated at Shemsherrai, 
about thirty-six miles to the south-east 
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of Souchoum Kaleh; the other at 
Souksou, about fifteen miles to the 
north-west of es The former 
of these I had already visited. A large 
wooden mansion it was, with elabor- 
ately carved ~overhanging eaves, and 

aunt unfurnished rooms, looking 
oubly desolate in the absence of the 
owner, with nothing but a couch im 
one, and two or three rickety chairs 
and a table in another, and a heap of 
suspicious-looking bedding piled in a 
corner of a third, and a quantity of 
noble antlers, the spoils of many a 
hard day’s chase in the mountains, or- 
namenting a fourth. Prince Michael 
had often asked me to pay him a 
visit, and I was not sorry to find 
that he was away from home on this 
occasion, as it involved an expedition 
to his northern residence at Soukson, 
and an opportunity would thus be af 
forded of visiting a new of his 
territory. Meantime Abkhasia was 
becoming a place of considerable re- 
sort. On my first arrival I had found 
it an unvisited and almost unknown 
country ; now English and Turkish 
men-of-war lay at anchor in the 
beautiful bay of Souchoum, and. Eng- 
lish travellers and Turkish soldiers 
encountered one another in its for- 
merly deserted streets, It was with 
a party of the former that, in the be- 
ginning of last October, 1 undertook 
the en ie to Souksou, with a 
view of afterwards extending our 
wanderings, and penetrating, as far as 
time and circumstances would permit, 
into some of the hitherto totally un- 
known and unexplored valleys of Cir- 
cassia. 

Souksou is situated at a distance 
of about five miles in the interior, 
and we proceeded in two men-of- 
war steamers to a little village upon 
the coast, not far from the dis- 
mantled Russian fortress of Bambor. 
The arrival and disembarkation of 
so formidable a party at this remote 
harbour caused no small sensation. 
A Tarkish flag, of minute dimensions, 
was hoisted upon the steep bank 
which overhung the water, and the 
houses were soon emptied of their in- 
mates, collecting in wondering groups 
on the beach. The singular attire and 
handsome figures of Caucasian moun- 
taineers render such assemblages dou- 
bly interesting ; and whether in Cir- 
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cassia, Abkhasia, or Mingrelia, I al- 
ways thought that their _—— 
inhabitants formed their most cha- 
racteristic feature. The scenery is 
indeed probably unequalled in the 
world ; but if those rocky gorges and 
smiling lovely valleys were not in- 
habited by such a peasantry, they 
would lose their highest charm. 

There was a steep little street, com- 
posed of wooden houses, leading u 
to the top of the rugged and preci- 

itous bank, where a winter torrent 

fad rendered the ascent easier; and 
there were quaint old houses perched 
‘upon the edge of the cliff, with deep 
verandahs, where the old men of tlie 
village sit and smoke their pipes, and 
no doubt discuss Abkhasian politics. 
Dogs and children were playing to- 

ther upon the short green grass in 

ont of one of these as we approached, 
and broke off the game abruptly to 
bark and cry at the strangers. An 
old patriarch, whose more elaborate 
costume betokened a man in autho- 
rity, advanced to offer us horses on 
which to ride up to Prince Michael’s ; 
and while they were getting ready 
we sat down in chairs of a civilised 
construction at the edge of the cliff, and 
became the centre of a group of ad- 
miring Abkhasians. 

At length a number of diminutive 
but wiry ponies made their sopeur 
ance, with slippery, impossible-look- 
ing saddles, upon which we perched 
ourselves with difficulty. It requires 
a short residence in Circassia before 
one becomes thoroughly reconciled to 
the seat of the country. The saddle- 
bow is about six inches high, 
and terminates in a sharp point. 
There is a corresponding elevation 
similarly shaped behind, so that one 
has very much the sensation of being 
jammed down between two perpen- 
dicular hunting-knives. As the stir- 
rups are so short as to throw the 
knees considerably above the withers 
of the horse, there is a natural ten- 
dency to rise in them; and when one 
is thus thrown above the saddle, an 
anxiety suggests itself about getting 
safe back again. However, we were 


in an impatient humour, and, reck- 
less of consequences, dashed off at a 
gallop with our knees up to our chins, 
and our arms extended to assist in 
preserving our balance. 
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We did not visit Bambor, as there 
was nothing to distinguish it from 
the other forts on the coast ; nor had 
we time for a diversion to the ruined 
castles of Anakopi or Psirste, distant 
four or five miles to the right. After 
crossing the undulating plain of Bam- 
bor, covered only with fern, holly, 
and butcher’s broom, we entered a 
noble forest, composed of trees the 
dimensions of which were gigantic, 
even in Abkhasia. Their magnificent 
proportions could be the better ap- 
preciated because they were not 
crowded in such a way as to impede ~ 
their growth. There was no under- 
wood to prevent us from galloping 
under the wide-spreading branches of 
majestic beech or linden trees, while 
from their topmost boughs drooped 
in sweeping ‘festoons the graceful 
tendrils of the wild vine, waving softly 
above es —_ their — vee! 

ens of purple ' ere an 
there the dake pres of the box- 
tree contrasted with the surrounding 
foliage, while the unusual size of its 
growth almost entitled it to a posi- 
tion among forest-trees. The grate- 
fal shelter afforded by such luxuri- 
ance of vegetation was taken advan- 
tage of by the peasants, and we can- 
tered along grassy glades to a little 
village composed of neat wooden 
cottages embowered among trees, ia 
the twisted branches of which the 
people had stacked their newly- 
gathered maize. Its golden hue, 
sparkling out from under green leaves 
at a height of twenty or thirty feet 
above the ground, produced a most 
singular and uncommon effect. All 
the male inhabitants of this village 
were collected upon the smooth green 
lawn on which Prince Michael’s house 
was situated. It was a large massive 
building, constructed partly of rough- 
ly-hewn stone, and partly of wood; 
and, consigning our steeds to the 
charge of the country-people who 
clustered round and contended for 
the honour of assisting us to dis 
mount, we followed our guide up a 
narrow stair to the apartment of the 
Prince, who, surrounded by plenty 
of attendants and very little furniture, 
received us with much urbanity, 
and a polish which plainly indicat- 
ed a familiarity with St. Petersburg 
saloons. I was surprised to find that 
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ene who had lived in the Russian 


capital, and enjoyed the comforts of 
civilisation, should net have intro- 
duced more of them into his own 
residence. Nothing could be more 
cold and cheerless than the interior 
of this princely habitation; and, with 
the exception of the chairs we sat on, 
and a spittoon, I did not observe any 
furniture in his reception-room. 

Though we could not compliment 
eur host upon the comfort of bis 
apartment, we could conscientious] 
congratulate hin. upon the magni- 
ficence of his territory, and especially 
upon the charming situation of his 
house. The lovely country through 
which we had been riding stretched 
away seaward in rich luxuriance, 
and bore completely the character of 
an English park, except that the trees 
which dotted its undulating slopes 
were more imposing, and the effect 
of their beauty was enhanced by the 
constant intermingling of vine leaves 
with their own foliage; for all these 
forest giants were united in one lov- 
ing embrace by the lusty arms of this 
noble creeper. Inland the country 
was more thickly wooded ; the undu- 
lations swelled into hills; the park 
was converted into forest; from its 
tone of exquisite softness the scenery 
gradually changed to one of majestic 
grandeur ; deep gorges cleft the pre- 
cipitous ranges of the lower Cauca- 
sus—hitherto untrodden by the foot 
of the western traveller—and gave 
tise to a longing desire to penetrate 
into the mysteries of their gloomy 
recesses. Sweeping down the rugged 
side of the lofty range beyond, enor- 
mous glaciers descended into dark 
blue haze, and towering over all, a 
chain of glittering snowy peaks, round 
which hovered a multitude of fleecy 
clouds, shot into the sky. 

There was a picturesque old church 
within a few yards of the house, 
which we went to inspect. It is of 
Byzantine architecture, and probably 
dates from the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury. The walls, built of a freestone, 
are in the shape of a square, and sur- 
mounted by an octagonal dome. The 
interior is ornamented with numerous 
rough frescoes ; while slabs, inscribed 
with Georgian characters, mark the 
Surial-places of some of the former 
sulers of Abkhasia, An intelligent 
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oung priest, with locks flowing over 
tis shoulders, did the honours of the 
church, and showed some curious 
illuminated bibles in Georgian char- 
acter. It is said that the Emperor 
had intended to form this church 
into a monastery, and the seat of a 
colony of priests for Abkhasia. 

While one of our party, whose 
Crimean sketches have gained - for 
him a world-wide notoriety, was en- 
gaged in immortalising the scene, we 
strolled through a rough, ill-tended 
garden, and regaled ourselves on 
pomegranates, and then, not without 
reluctance, once more inserted our- 
selves into our saddles, and, bidding 
adieu to the Prince and his enchant- 
ing domain, galloped down to the 
boats, and pursued our northward 
course. 

After rounding the low promontory 
of Pitzounda, we found ourselves ap- 
proaching the northern frontier of 
Abkhasia. The undulating plains 
which separate the lower range from 
the sea gradually narrow, and through 
them numerous streams take their 
winding course. The gorges by which 
these issue from the mountains be- 
come more clearly discernible—dark 
and gloomy portals to unknown and 
mysterious valleys beyond. Above 
all towered the stupendous Ocheténe, 
rearing its snow-crowned summit to 
a height of about 13,000 feet. Distant 
scarcely twenty-five miles from our 
ship, its altitude seemed even greater, 
and it reduced to insignificance the 
intervening range, which, though from 
7000 to 8000 feet in height, was free 
from snow, and presented that rugged 
and precipitous aspect which charac- 
terises the limestone formation gene- 
rally. From the Ocheténe to the 
Djoumantau, the main chain is com- 
posed of a series of peaks of an almost 
uniform elevation. It forms the 
north-eastern frontier of Abkhasia, 
and separates that province from the 
Circassian tribes of the north, serving 
as a barrier which, except at one or 
two points, is insurmountable. We 
were assured that the only practicable 
pass from Abkhasia across these 
mountains, for horses, was from Sou- 
choum Kaleh to Karachai, a pro- 
vince situate upon the western 
shoulder of Mount Elbruz. We had 
indeed at one time entertained the 
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idea of attempting this*pass in com- 
pany with aoe théehiefs of Kara- 
chai, who were about to return to 
their homes. As it turned out, how- 
ever, it was fortunate that circum- 
stances obliged us to change our 
lans, as a few weeks afterwards our 
iends returned to Souchoum, having 
found their province in the hands of 
the Russians, who had pushed their 
successes over the Naib, farther into 
the mountains than they had ever be- 
fore ventured to do. The people of 
Karachai, leaving their homes at the 
. mercy of the conquerors, had taken 
refuge in the more inaccesssible parts 
of the mountains, knowing that the 
approach of winter would compel the 
enemy to evacuate the valleys. Ne- 
ver before had that remote district 
been visited by Russian soldiers, and 
the utmost terror and dismay had been 
inspired in consequence. 
he pass by which these men had 
traversed the range will henceforward 
be blocked up, and the day is in all 
probability far distant when such an 
opportunity will again be afforded to 
ie of penetrating into these 
mountains. The Russians themselves 
are unable to go beyond five or six 
miles from Souchoum Kaleh into the 
interior. The journey to Karachai, 
although the distance is not very 
great, occupies about a week, in con- 
sequence of the impracticable nature 
of the road: during the few summer 
months, however, it is reported to be 
free from snow. 

A convulsion of nature more re- 
markable for its violence than any 
we had as yet observed, marks the 
western limit of Abkhasia.- At this 
point the mountains come precipit- 
ously down to the sea, and are cleft 
by a gorge so long, and deep, and 
narrow, that it looks like a sharp cut 
> some gigantic sword. 4 There are 

poplars growisg in this pent-up 
Valley of Gagra, but the sun rarely 
glints through their topmost leaves ; 
and a stream which issuing. from its 
oomy recesses, only sparkles for an 
instant in the light of day as it crosses 
the narrow beach, and then loses 
itself in the sea. At this point has 
been built the massive Fort of , 
to rd the only entrance into Cir- 
cassia which exists in this direction. 
It is considered the most disagreeable 
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station on the coast by the unfor- 
tunate Russian soldiers, who are 
doomed to a choice of -such evils, 
a shut in by the rocks 
which form the sides of the gorge, 
not a breath of air ever circulates 
through their wretched quarters. 
Unable to venture beyond the walls 
of the Fort, they are limited to a few 
yards of shingle for exercise. Before 
them is the endless breaking sea; be- 
hind them the enormous chasm, into 
which they dare not enter, and into 
whose black mysteries their curious 
eyes cannot penetrate. On each side 
rise precipitous walls of limestone, on 
the summits of which hostile Circas- 
sians often congregate and fire down 
into the very houses of the Fort below. 
They are de nt for supplies upon 
ships from Souchoum, and are some- 
times exposed to famine—always to. 
war and pestilence. To such an exist- 
ence are doomed more especially those 
regiments of the Russian army whose 
fidelity is oa ; and, singular as “4 
may appear, the t jority o 
re men who fall’ by Pe sr of 
Circassians fighting for their indepen- 
dence, are themselves martyrs for the 
cause of liberty. Thus does the Rus- 
sian Government consummate a twofold 
vengeance, aud to the horrors of po- 
litical exile add a service which 
forces its victims to fight for the ex- 
tension of that tyranny by which they 
are themselves o . The con- 
sequence is that the mountains of 
Circassia swarm with Russian sol- 
diers, generally Poles, who prefer ab- 
ject servitude amongst ‘these barba- 
rians to service in the Russian army. 
We had fixed upon Vardan as the 
point from which to start upon our 
expedition into the interior, as the 
principal chief in the distriet was an 
old friend. Vardan is situated about 
sixty miles farther up the coast than 
Gagra, and is a somewhat important 
place among Circassians, as it boasts 
an apology for a bay, and there is no 
Russian fort on either side for some 
miles; it is therefore a favourite 
place for that trade whieh Russians 
are pleased to call contraband, be- 
cause, in order to be carried on, the 
blockade must be broken which 
they have established in the prosecu- 
tion of their nefarious war against 
these tribes. Bat few houses, how- 
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ever, are apparent from the sea. The 
- hills are not so precipitous as they 
are nearer and the gorges have 
widened out into fertile valleys. Im- 
mediately on our dropping anchor, 
the shore, which at first seemed de- 
serted, became thickly dotted with 
human forms, and we were received, 
upon landing, with profound de- 
monstrations of respect. Our friend 
Ismail Bey, however, was ill at his 
house, and in his absence no great 
encouragement was manifested when 
we explained the object of our visit. 
However, we sent messengers to in- 
form him of our arrival, and strolled 
up to three or four houses hidden 
among trees, which composed the 
village; here we soon became the 
centre of attraction to numbers of na- 
tives, who, seeing from their hill-tops 
the ships anchored in their bay, 
flocked down to ins us. There 
was an elaborate little rest-house of 
a form and construction common at 
all Circassian villages, open at the 
sides ; its roof supported by pillars of 
earved wood, and with seats for tired 
travellers inside, not unlike a summer 
house. Here we held a levee, and dis- 
eussed the chances of the expedition 
with chiefs of various degrees of im- 
= and magnificence of attire. 
There was an evident indisposition on 
the part of these gentry to assist us in 
our desire of —. into their 
country, and they looked with per- 
haps a pardonable suspicion at so 
large a party demanding admittance 
into regions hitherto unvisited by 
Europeans. Moreover, we could as- 
sign no other motive for our journey 
than curiosity, and they seemed in- 
eredulous of this being a sufficiently 
powerful stimulant for so novel a 
proceeding, more particularly when 
they saw two men-of-war lying in 
their bay, also there from curiosity. 
They therefore depicted in the 
strongest terms the difficulties of 
travelling in the interior, the impos- 
sibility of procuring horses, guides, 
&c. However, we determined to 
await the result of our mission to 
Ismail Bey, and meantime I went 
with an exploratory expedition up 
the valley. 

We followed the banks of a clear 
sparkling stream, full of trout, to a vil- 
lage where the female inhabitants peer- 
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ed curiously out of chinks in their doors 
at us, and then ascended the side 
— hill, through fields of millet 


bring us something to eat. While 
we were basking in the sun, watching 
the blue smoke ascend from the 

of trees which here and there 


marked a hamlet, a rag 
approached, carrying a eed of wood, 
and .almost naked, and throwing his 
bundle at our feet sat down to rest. 
Upon looking at his features I scarcely 
needed the information of our guide 
that he was a Russian. He said he 
had been eleven years a slave in Cir- 
cassia, a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water — condemned all those long 
years to the most servile offices, and 
yet he manifested no desire for 
change. He looked at us with dall 
leaden eyes, and what little expres- 
sion his face still retained was one of 
resigned melancholy. 
We lunched walnuts and hard 
boiled eggs, and prevailed upon a 
tty Circassian girl to give us a 
ight for our cigars, which she did 
with “much grace and modesty, hold- 
ing just enough of the thin white 
handkerchief over her face to satisfy 
her conscience, and at the same 
time to exhibit her charms. Her 
mother scolded her from within for 
such barefaced behaviour, and ap- 
to the rescue with only one 
eye visible. We did not regret the 
loss of the rest of the countenance so 
much as the result of her indignant 
reproaches to her daughter, who — 
her veil back over her shoulders, 
throwing a glance of defiance at her 
mother, and of farewell at us, disap- 
m the hill smoking thoughtfully. 
own smoking . 
We found the rest of the 
mounting their ponies to go to ismail 
Bey’s house, as that distinguished per- 
sonage was too unwell to come to us. 


i 


_Qur way led up another valley very 


like the first, also with a clear stream, 
which was continually to be crossed, 
through green meadows, fields, and 
w and cottages. Follow- 


ing it for about two miles from the 
shore, we reached a substantial-look- 
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ing mansion, the residence of Ismail 
Bey, who was visited in his room, 
where he was confined to his bed, 
by some of the members of our 
party, and arrangements were made 
for our departure on the morrow. 
He was public-spirited enough to 
turn out his harem for our inspec- 
tion, and his wives and daughters 
came trooping out much to their and 
por oe ~ 

t first they kept at a respectful 
distance, and tittered immensely 
among themselves, and got behind 
one another with a great affectation 
of coyness. When, however, they 
saw that presents were to be ob- 
tained by nearer advances, they crept 
forward, sending the little children 
on as pioneers, who advanced timid- 
ly, keeping their fingers in their 
mouths like civilised infants, until 
within reach of the prize, when they 
clutched it ravenously, and rushed 
back triumphant. At last we were 
surrounded by a galaxy of beauty, 
and showed them their own lovely 
countenances in looking-glasses, and 
explained the mysteries of intricate 
housewives, or taught them to look 
through opera-glasses. One of our 
party who had come well provided 
with such articles soon became 
immensely popular. At last the 
shades of evening, and our sense 
of what was due to the owner of so 
much charming property, warned us 
to terminate the scene; and after 
many expressions of unbounded ad- 
miration, we parted with mutual 
regret. One or two of these girls 
were very beautiful; their soft dark 
eyes, fringed with long black lashes, 
luxuriant hair, regular features, bril- 
liant complexions, as purely pink 
and white as that of any European, 
combined to render their countenances 
peculiarly attractive, while they had 
a sweet and refined expression, which 
was scarcely to be expected among 


— ; 

e returned to the ships well 
satisfied with the result of our visit. 
to Ismail Bey; he had promised us 
four guides, and as many horses, 
and these, in addition to ten of our 
own, sufficed for our somewhat for- 
midable party. Notwithstanding the 
early hour at which we were astir 
on the following morning, consider- 
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able delay was yore oe 2 involved 
by the landing of the horses, the 


loading of the pack-saddles, and the 
minor preparations for the start. 
The beach presented a scene of pic-~ 
turesque confusion. Sailors and Cir- 
cassians united their efforts in the 
loading of the nags; servants of 
various nationalities, and in diverse 
costumes, from that of the Albanian 
to that of the Yorkshiremen, bustled 
about; while their masters superin- 
tended operations, clad in the shoot- 
ing-jacket characteristic of English- 
men, and long aes and with 
girdles sufficiently well provided with 
revolvers. At last every load was 
adjusted—every man in his saddle; 
the more prudent amongst us had 
provided ourselves with English ones, 
and the welcome order was given to 
start. Our way at first lay along 
the beach; and as we jogged over 
the sand and shingle, we saw. the 
Highflyer and Cyclops get up their 
steam and leave us to the mercy of 
our Circassian friends. The former 
was bound for Souchoum ; the latter 
was to return for us to Trebi- 
zond. Our cavalcade, numbering 
fifteen, presented quite an imposing 
appearance.- We were obliged to 
devote three horses to the transport 
of baggage, the greater portion of 
which was composed of presents for 
the native chiefs at whose houses 
we expected to lodge, as a currency 
is unknown in the country; and the 
only way of returning hospitality is 
by the donation of small articles of 
European fabrication. The animals 
we bestrode were mere ponies, ragged 
and miserable in appearance, but, as 
our experience proved, possessing 
great pluck and powers of endurance. 
The verdant hill-sides- came almost 
down to the sea, leaving only a nar- 
row strip of beach to serve as a road. 
Owing, however, to the inaccessible 
nature of their country, the sea- 
shore forms by far the most fre- 
quented route for Circassians, when- 
ever they can manage to avail them- 
selves of it; and in spite of our 
energetically expressed wishes to pro- 
ceed inland, the guides evidently 
manifested some reluctance to leave 
the shingle beach for the mountain 
pass. Nor is the sea itself altogether 
neglected as a means of communica- 
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tion by the Circassians, although un- 
able to trade upon it. We observed a 
method for making it available for 
purposes of water-carriage, which has 
never yet occurred to the islanders of 
Great Britain. It was perfectly calm, 
the breakers-of a few days before had 
subsided with a series of living rip- 
ples murmuring on the sand; and as 
we rounded a point, we observed a 
large object, at a distance of not many 
yards from the shore, which was 
towed by two men. As we got nearer, 
we discovered that it was a raft, 
steered by a third individual, and 
upon which had been placed a small 
wooden habitation. We were informed 
that this was a process by which a 
family, in Yankee phraseology, some- 
times changed their “location,” and 
in this primitive manner transported 
bodily all their worldly substance to 
some more favored vale. -At last, 
‘ where another stream, sparkled be- 
tween green meadows down to the sea, 
we turned inwards, resting for a 
while at a charming little rest-house, 
more highly finished and _ orna- 
mented than the one we had seen at 
Vardan. Then climbing the steep 
sides of the valley, our path became 
more rugged, and led us amid the 
most luxuriant vegetation to a high 
shoulder, from whence we had a 
panoramic view over the broad bed 
of the Soubachi, up which our path 
was now to lead us, never before, so 
far as we knew, explored by Euro- 
peans. At the mouth of the river 
we observed a substantial Russian 
fort, now deserted, as the group of 
Circassians clustered beneath its 
walls plainly indicated. 

We were soon afterwards stum- 
bling along the stony bed of the Sou- 
bachi, at this time of year shrunk 
within its proper limits, and leaving 
a broad margin of rocks and stones 
to denote its winter character. The 
beds of the numerous rivers which 
descend from the western slopes of 
the Caucasus to the sea form indeed 
the only means of communication 
with the interior, and, when these 
are flooded, the Circassians stay at 
home. For months at a time all 
communication between the opposite 
\Sides of the valley: is suspended. 
We were compelled to cross this 
stream twice, and as the current was 
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excessively rapid; and reached to the 
saddle-straps, the operation was by no 
means agreeable. As evening was 
drawing in we reached the konak of 
the Bey with whom we were des- 
tined to pass the night, situated 
upon the hill-side on the right bank. 
His habitation consisted of a group 
of single rooms standing separately 
upon a green lawn, and oversha- 
dowed by noble beech and chesnut 
trees, the whole enclosed by a neat 
paling. In the neighbourhood were 
numerous other cottages surrounded 
by fields of maize and millet, sloping 
down to the stream. The situation 
of the village was charming, and 
commanded a lovely view of the fer- 
tile valley and lofty mountain range 
beyond. Our arrival, of course, cre- 
ated a t sensation. The Bey re- 
ceived us with the utmost warmth 
and cordiality, placing’ two cot 
at.our disposal. Every man of influ- 
ence in Circassia has one or two 
rooms which are called guest-houses, 
and are devoted to the reception of 
strangers, for the Circassians them- 
selves are always gadding about, like 
the Tartars of the Crimea or the 
gentry of England, paying visits 
and staying at each other’s country- 
houses. There is no such thing as 
a single house containing a number 
of rooms. Each room is separate, 
standing ten or fifteen yards from its 
neighbour ; the walls are composed of 
wattle and dab, the thatch of Indian 
corn, There is generally a door 
swung upon a hinge of primitive 
construction, but seldom any other 
aperture for the admission of light. 
he most characteristic feature of 
these habitations is the chimney. It 
is a huge semicircular projection 
about four feet above the ground, 
occupying about nearly half the 
room; it consequently possesses the 
immense advantage of never smok- 
ing, a most unusual uliarity for a 
savage habitation, where the smoke 
is generally allowed to discover its 
own exit, and revenges itself on the 
eyes of those who have not provided 
one for it. The lower border of the 
chimney is generally ornamented 
with rude painting, while it is car- 
ried up through the roof in a circular 
form, and thatched or boarded over 
at the top. The furniture sometimes 
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atnainian of a ig age en ty 
more frequen sleeping- is 
indicated by 4 low aba of earth 
raised a few inches above the floor. 
Immediately on our arrival, numer- 
ous coverlets and quilts of soft luxu- 
rious texture, and downy cushions, 
were brought in and spread upon the 
floor. a be pore’ 
e than re} which is 

Gee afforded to the Ered traveller 
immediately on his arrival at his 
journey’s end. Here he stretches his 
weary limbs, and watches the crack- 
ling blaze, towards which he has 
turned the soles of his feet, while his 
head is pillowed upon a tower of 
cushions. At first our suspicions 
were naturally excited at the ap- 
nce of so much comfort, and we 

that our enjoyment of it was 
destined to be short-lived when we 
saw what delightful receptacles our 
beds formed for various descriptions 
of animals which generally monopo- 
lise all the sleeping accommodation 
of a.savage country. In this respect, 
however, we were most agreeably 
disappointed, and during the whole 
period of our trip, with an experience 
of a great variety of bedding, I 
never once discovered any that con- 
tained another animal in it besides 
myself. But the traveller in Cir- 
cassia needs more than ordinary con- 
solation in the of comfort to 
reconcile him to the long period 
which must elapse between the time 
of his arrival and the appearance of 
his dinner. The process is trying to 
one’s powers of philosophical en- 
durance.. When the host has seen 
‘that his guests are all comfortably 
squatted on their quilts round the 
fire, and has interchanged with them 
a few expressions of civility, he 
makes a dignified exit, and we well 
know that he has only then gone to 
order the sheep to be caught, which 
must be killed and cooked before we 
can expect to have those ardent 
cravings satisfied which a long moun- 
tain ride has engendered. Gradu- 
ally the company relapse into a mood 
of sullen discontent. It is an occa- 
sion on which the most imperturb- 
able amiability is vanquished. The 
only legitimate expression of 
wrongs which an insulted stomach 
in a state of collapse possesses, is in 
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that hatred of one’s species which 
one entertains under such circum- 
stances; and it is almost a compensa- 
tion to feel the genial glow of a re- 
turning love to your neighbours steal- 
ing over you, as the appetite becomes 
gradually satisfied. Your whole moral 
nature is elevated, until at last the 
very cook is forgiven, and you love 
your enemy. 

It was long ere we were destined 
on this occasion to experience this 
charming revulsion of sentiment. 
While dinner was being prepared 
our host came and talked to us. He 
was a fine old man, and had been s0 
severely wounded in a skirmish with 
the Russians that he was deprived 
of the use of one leg. His green tur- 
ban indicated a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but he was by no means a bigoted 
Mussulman, to judge by the disa 
probation he expressed of the Naib, 
who owes his influence to his rigid 
fanaticism and the affectation of 
superior sanctity. This old Bey evi- 
dently had a most exalted opinion of 
the prowess of the English. He had 
seen that nation whose power was 
looked upon as so vast; who had for 
so many years expended thousands 
of men and millions of rubles in the 
Circassian war; who had established 
a line of forts in his own valleys, in 
spite of the most determined opposi- 
tion, and under most adverse circum- 
stances; whose fleet had swept the 
sea and blockaded the coasts; he 
had seen that nation evacuate their 
forts on the mere appearance of a 
couple of English men-of-war, and 
his country freed of its invaders as 
if by magic. No-wonder he was pro- 
fuse in his professions of civility to 
the representatives of such a nation; 
upon whom depended, he verily be- 
lieved, . the future independence of 
his beloved sonnien If the motives for 
that civility which we universally met 
with in the interior of Circassia pro- 
ceeded from a desire to conciliate those — 
in whose hands the people believed 
the destinies of their country to be 
placed, we can hardly regard them as 
mercenary, since they were the result 
of patriotism. No doubt, in addition 
to this sentiment, were added feel- 
of genuine hospitality, and a 
natural hope of being presented with 
a revolver as a token of regard. Cir- 
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eassians, like their neighbours, are 
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actuated by mixed motives, The 
Bey told us that the Russians had 
never been able to penetrate so far 
up the valley as his and that 
the natives of that country were de- 
termined never to submit to the Mus- 
eovite yoke. We could of course 
offer him no assurance as to the point 
upon which he was chiefly anxious, 
viz. the future fate of his country. 
While~ the interest of our conversa- 
tion was beguiling the weary moments, 
our servants had hit upon another de- 
vice for filling up the time, and hav- 
ing made a huge a8 in front of the 
konak, were busily engaged prepar- 
ipg tea. We adjourned to the dhearfal 
blaze ; and as it threw its bright light 
upon the wild countenances, manly 
figures, and romantic costumes of the 
Circassians standing gazing at our 
proceedings, and over the surround- 
ing group of recumbent horses, and 
— servants and tired seer 
reclining amid baggage and . 
volta smoking, or ead: 40 
lazily sipping their tea, I thought 
the scene one well worthy a place in 
the memory. It has since been 
portrayed in a vivid and graphic 
water-colour drawing by Mr. S——. 
At last, about half an hour before 
midnight, a tin basin and water was 
brought round, and we washed our 
hands with the utmost despatch, pre- 
paratory to the arrival of dinner, of 
which that ceremony was the indi- 
cation. The sheep made its appear- 
ance in a state of elaborate dis- 
section upon a@ round table, about 
eighteen inches in diameter and as 
many above the ground. Upon this 
were piled the junks of plain boiled 
mutton, and from their midst rose a 
pyramid of pasta, a sort of consistent 
porridge made of millet seed, and by 
no means di ble when one is 
accustomed to it. Of course plates, 
forks, chairs, &c. are unknown in Cir- 
cassia; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that our large party of 
seven could squeeze ourselves round 
the little table which sustained the 
precious burden on which our desires 
were centred. When we had satis- 
factorily arranged ourselves, our atti- 
tudes were sufficiently grotesque : 
one squatted on both heels, another 
on one, and rested his chin on his 
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knee; a third knelt, and a fourth 
seated himself uncompromisingly on 
the floor, and stuek out his legs in 
other people’s way; another ate 
moodily in a corner, and only oP 
proached to make plunges at jun 
with his knife, and carry them off 
triumphantly on its point. Knowing 
individuals explored amid the pile 
for tender bits ; generous ones grati- 
fied their neighbours by sharing their 
discoveries with them; rash ones 
alarmed them by flourishing their 
knives in the air in a reckless man- 
ner; fastidious ones retired satisfied 
with a hurried repast, to allow their 
imagination to wander back to Lon- 
don dinner-parties, under the in- 
fluence of tobacco.. Soup followed 
meat, of a greasy suspicious charac- 
ter ; it was contained in a large bowl, 
and into it we all dipped promiseu- 
ously the wooden spoons with which 
we were provided ; and then stretch- 
ing ourselves once more on our 
downy couches, we resigned ourselves 
to the somniferous effects of fatigue, 
dinner, and midnight. Although 
well disposed to do justice to my 
bed, I was not permitted to enjoy its 
luxury without disturbance, for I was 
awoke out of a sound sleep by the 
strangest combination of sounds I 
ever heard from human throats. The 
Circassians who were watching our 
horses were keeping themselves 
awake by singing, and they certainly 
performed the same kind office -for 
me; though, as I lay and listened 
to the singular cadences and fitful 
tones, now sinking to a .low plain- 
tive wail, now swelling almost to a 
yell of defiance, I considered myself 
more than compensated for the 
temporary loss of rest by so novel a 
serenade. 

On the following day we had again 
to wait an interminable time for 
breakfast. When it made its ap- 
pearance it wasa far more elaborate 
repast than dinner; six or seven of 
the little round tables followed one 
another; the meat and soup were 
succeeded by a sort of cheese-cake 
and honey, a most delectable mix- 
ture; then chicken, curried with a 
sauce of remarkable and indescrib- 
able flavour, but by no means un- 
palatable; then rice and milk, and 
then “youghourt,” or curds-and-whey, 
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the invariable finale. After we had 
done justice to each successive table, 
it was handed over to the servants, 
who did not fail to clear it of the 
debris. These breakfasts by no 
means conduced to a long day’s ride, 
and our late hours involved short 
journeys; still, it would have been 
considered an unpardonable breach 
of hospitality to start without break- 
fast, or to suggest a dinner which did 
not inyolve the slaughter of a sheep ; 
and as we were the first specimens of 
English our entertainers had ever 
seen, we did not wish to give them 
an unfavourable impression of the 
race by any conduct which should 
“brusquer” their prejudices. The 
consequence was, that we kept most 
fashionable hours; breakfast at ten, 
luncheon at half-past two, a cup of 
tea after our ride on arrival about 
six, and dinner at nine or ten. 
Our host accompanied us during the 
first part of the day’s journey. The 
path again descended to the bed of 
the Soubachi, and crossed and re 
crossed that impetuous stream _per- 
petually. In some places it was with 
the utmost difficulty that our ponies 
managed to keep their legs as they 
stumbled over the large stones, and 
at the same time stemmed the tor- 
rent. Occasionally the Circassians 
themselves were at fault, and made 
two or three vain efforts to find the 
ford. Then we all splashed in to- 
gether, and the moment was exciting 
as we urged our steeds, with heads 
well directed up stream, to the 
opposite bank. Once our interpreter 
got out of the line into a hole; his 

y fell; the rider incontinently 
rolled off, but clutched his nag fran- 
tically round the neck. They were 
swept down the stream for some 
y in this affectionate 
embrace ; the terrified countenance of 
L——, who had by this time swal- 
lowed an immense quantity of water, 
surmounted by his red fez cap, giv- 
ing a ludicrous effect to the scene, 
except that we were not without ap- 
prehension of its terminating tragi- 
cally, and he had tedly in- 
formed us that he could not swim, 
and had moreover been most anxious 
in his inquiries from the Circas- 
sians as to the frequency of deaths 
by drowning among themselves. 
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Fortunately, by dint of severe strug- 
gling, and a friendly bend of the 
stream, he got ashore, dripping and 
dejected, and it was some time be- 
fore he recovered those conversational 
owers with which he contributed 
argely to the amusement of the party. 
L—— was a Georgian by birth, but 
he had lived for some time in Cir- 
cassia with Messrs. Bell and Long- 
worth, and had come to England 
with the former a perfect Mezzofanti. 
He spoke twelve languages fluently, 
and his knowledge of Circassian 
rendered him invaluable; indeed, he 
is the only man I know who can 
speak Circassian and any other 
civilised language except Turkish og 
Arabic. am of the’ Circassians 
have picked up a smattering of the 
former in the course of their visits to 
Constantinople, or their intercourse 
with slave-dealers; and Arabic is the 
medium of communication between 
Schamyl the Naib and those few in- 
dividuals among the tribes who are 
well-educated and learned Mahome- 
tans. Circassian itself is the most im- 
practicable dialect that ever unfortu- 
nate travellers attempted to acquire. 
It consists of sounds which bear a 
greater resemblance to a succession of 
sneezes and coughs than to words. 
It is not a written language ; there is 
consequently no alphabet, grammar, 
or mechanical assistance to the tyro, 
who has to trust entirely to ear; and 
then—even however correct that 
organ may be—it requires long 
ractice before it catches the peculiar 
intonation. I attempted to make a 
vocabulary, but no allocation of 
our own letters could form the faintest 
approximation to the words they were 
intended to express ; so I gave up the 
attempt in despair, and tried to learn 
phrases. It was a disheartening pro- 
cess, however, for although the man 


from whom I learnt them under- 


stood me whenever I repeated over 
my lesson, not another soul could; 
and yet I was not aware myself of 
any difference between his pronunci- 
ation and my imitation of it. There 
are said to be thirty different lan- 
guages in the Caucasus. Of these I 
eard six, nor could I trace any 
affinity in the sounds. The natives 
themselves said they were totally 
distinct. It may easily be supposed 
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that, with such practice, Circassians 
easily acquire Turkish or Arabic. 

I was struck by the scanty popula- 
tion in the Valley of the Soubachi ; 
the hills were only partially culti- 
vated; and I observed, with some 
surprise, that the northern side was 
better settled than the southern, and 
the greater part of the cultivation 
confined to the most elevated por- 
tion. We only passed through one 
village of any extent, perched upon 
a bold spur of a hill, round which 
the stream swept with a graceful 
bend ; from thence we looked forward 
into the blue mountain-gorges from 
which it issued, and back. over the 
stony track we had followed. The 
houses of the village were all neatly 
fenced round, and the female portion 
of the population gaily attired in 
loose trousers, tight at the ankle, 
and a long tunic, the colours of both 
generally bright and in good har- 
mony. We had not, however, much 
opportunity of inspeeting them, as 

ey were very shy; and -we could 
only catch transient glim of them 
as they flitted from one house to an- 
other, changing their posts of obser- 
vation as we passed through. When 
we once more descended to the 
stream we saw them all collected on 
the brow of the hill, to gaze at us, in 
@ picturesque group. 

Although the Circassians are a rest- 
less race, we did not meet many tra- 
vellers in the course of our day’s 
journey. We found two, however, 
resting under a clump of magni- 
ficent horse chestnuts, who attracted 
our attention. One was attired in 
the costume of a prosperous usden, 
or gentleman ; the other was holding 
a loaded horse, and had the dingy 
ragged coat of the serf. He was 
a man of ill-favoured countenance, 
with a short red beard, and sin- 
ister expression. Our guide rode up 
and addressed the master. He was 
the only specimen of a travellin 
pedlar we saw in the country, an 
indeed there is not much encourage- 
ment for such try, as the inha- 


bitants have nothing to give in ex- 
change for their merchandise. The 
slave was a Russian, and, despite his 
forbidding countenance, C—— became 
seized with a sudden desire to become 
his purchaser. To our remonstrances 
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upon the illegality of this proceeding, 
ba eplied that he inte to free his 
purchase ; and against so laudable an 
object nothing more was to be urged, 
so the bargain began in earnest. e 
Circassian at first valued his serf at 
£30, saying that he had become used 
to the country, could speak the lan- 
guage, was of a hardy constitution, 
and otherwise a valuable piece of 
property. Our interpreter looked 
contemptuously upon the object of 
barter, and denied that he was worth 
£5.. The man himself was by no 
means offended at this depreciation 
of his merits. He was evidently 
anxious to change owners, but was 
afraid to manifest much feeling in 
the matter. The Circassian, seeing 
that we were not to be taken in, at 
once reduced his price £10, upon 
which © raised his bid £5, and 
stated his determination not to gra- 





‘tify his generous propensities by any 


further outlay. The Circassian said 
he could not possibly part with the 
article for less than £15, and the 
transaction in consequence termi- 
nated unsatisfactorily. This man had 
been a deserter from the Russian 
service, and, like the one before men- 
tioned, preferred his present to his 
former mode of life. 

In the afternoon we left the valley, 
and followed the course of a moun- 
tain tributary, the bed of which was 
more rugged and impracticable than 
the one we had just left. Compressed 
between a banks, the 
stream up which we had to struggle 
fretted and foamed within its narrow 
limits ; lofty trees met overhead, and 
flung their broad dark shadows on 
the turbid water, their giant roots 
hanging from the undermined bank, 
or twisted and contorted like writh- 
ing snakes in the clayey soil. Some- 
times a rocky barrier stretched across, 
and formed a small cascade, and a 
few scattered sun-rays struggled in 
and played upon the glittering spray. 
Pools lay dark and silent, and looked 
so deep and still that we were 
obliged to clamber up the bank to 
avoid them. Occasionally the valley 
widened somewhat, and we found 
relief upon little islands flooded by 
winter torrents, but generally it was 
@® mere gorge. densely wooded, and 
with but a strip of sky overhead. 
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At last, to my satisfaction we left 
these gloomy recesses, where the 
rushing water confused one’s senses, 
and ‘the projecting rocks scarified 
and bruised one’s shins, and com- 
menced boldly to scale the steep hill- 
side. But our former experience was 
mere child’s play to what we now 
underwent. No sooner had we, ! by 
dint of most frantic exertion, suc- 
ceeded in driving or pulling the 
horses after us, to a height of about 
a hundred feet, than one who carried 
the baggage, thinking he had done 
enough, incontinently pitched head- 
over-heels down the precipice, his 
laden sides thumping roundly against 
the bank as he rolled to the bottom. 
Fortunately it was not very steep, so 
that his velocity was not great, and 
the b , in some measure, pro- 
tected him; still it was a work of 
toil and difficulty to reinstate him on 
his legs, when he looked considerably 
humiliated and brnised, and came 
limping after, with his in some- 
what the same shattered condition 
as himself. 

These adventures now became 
common, and our unfortunate horses 
had one or two more tumbles in the 
course of the day, but not from 
any serious height. At last we had 
acquired so great an elevation that 
the stream we had left looked like 
@ silver thread, and still the path 
kept winding up, seldom more than 
eighteen inches broad, very slippery 
from recent a —- 
promontories which — prejec un- 
eee: and left nothing visible 

ween us and eternity. Gene- 
rally however, there was sufficient 
wood on the = bank to stop any 
rolling body. Sometimes the hill 
sloped back a little more, and advan- 
tage was taken of some little — 
in its side to erect a cottage, and cul- 
tivate a few acres of ground. These 
were al carefully fenced in, and 
the path was thus blocked ; but the 
owner never hesitated to rush out, 
and in the most obliging manner re- 
moved all obstacles. The cultivation 
never varied from millet and In- 
dian corn. Once we passed through 


a mulberry plantation, and the whole 
country is covered with fruit-trees 
~ vines, some wild and some plant- 


In these parts, however, the 
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latter were not in the same luxuriance 
as we afterwards saw them. Towards 
ing we found we had almost 
reached the head of the valley, and 
rested in a grove of walnut-trees, 
while one of our Circassians went on 
to prepare the Bey, at whose house we 
were to lodge, for our arrival. Here, 
too, we collected our forces, a good 
deal scattered = terrible path 
along which we journeyed. As 
one by one they wearily approached, 
it was amusing to hear of the differ- 
ent adventures and the narrow escapes 
that each had to recount. The poor 
baggage-horse had tottered over an- 
other precipice, and there evidentl 
was not above one more day’s mcace 
in him. Our artist, in sticking too 
pertinaciously to his saddle, while 
ascending a bit of almost perpendicu- 
lar cliff, had been left behind, saddle 
and all, having disappeared from the 
scene over the — tail, while that 
sagacious animal performed the rest 
of the ascent unencumbered by any- 
thing but his primitive'bridle. His 
rider, whose devotion to his pencil 
was inextinguishable by any event 
short of absolute annihilation, had 
never relinquished his grasp of his 
portfolio, and took advantage of his 
seat in the mud to sketch the ro- 
mantic scene of his disaster, and 
recover from the smart of his bruises. 
C©—— was too much absorbed in a no- 
vel of “Alexander Dumas fils” to take 
heed to his ae steps, and, lost in 
admiration of the heroine of his story, 
is to this day profoundly ignorant of 
the magnificence of the scenery, the 
dan he miraculously escaped, and 
the debt of gratitude he owes to his 
intelligent steed. His domestic, an 
exact representative of Methley’s 
Yorkshire servant, who looked out for 
— seatson his ride through 
ulgaria, obediently followed in a Cir- 
cassian saddle, and a state of general 
abrasion and misery. 

The interpreter L——, who had 
secured the attentions of a Circassian, 
brought up the rear; in that position 
he had undergone several remarkable 
adventures, unseen by the rest of the 
ow In fact, his own account of 

is hairbreadth escapes was far more 
marvellous than the whole of the 
others united, and we only regretted 
that no one was present to witness 
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them. He peoguaed instantly return- 
ing to more civilised regions, and urged 
in forcible and moving language the 
folly of our thus perilling our valuable 
lives through mere curiosity. For 
his part, he said, he had seen al- 
ready far more of the detestable 
country than was at all agrceable. 
He declared that no pecuniary con- 
siderations justified the risk he was 
now running of depriving Mrs. L—— 
of her better half. If it were any com- 
fort to him, we assured him, we should 
be as much distressed at his untimely 
end as Mrs, L—-—, for there never was 
@ more amusing and serviceable fellow. 
During those long pauses before din- 
ner, he poured forth in quaint and 
glowing language the varied informa- 
tion he had acquired from Circassians 
during the day, with a running com- 
mentary of his own, full of shrewd 
common sense and originality. He had 
an insatiable curiogity, unflagging 
energy in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, an eager readiness to impart it, 
an intense love of the marvellous, un- 
bounded good temper, and anxiety to 
oblige ; nothing short of a ducking in 
a, river, or & roll down a precipice, 
damped his ardour; and now that he 
had undergone both, he was but 
temporarily :subdued. He appealed 
to the old Circassian who was taking 
care of him, whether the route we 
were to pursue on the morrow was 
not even more dangerous than the 
one we had already traversed, and 
was overcome by hearing us express 
a determination to proceed, in spite 
of an answer in the affirmative. 

This old man wm the patriarch of 
the party, a venerfble looking Hadji 
with a long grey beard, and some- 
thing Jewish and sinister in his 
countenance, Having made the pil- 
grimage, he was too good a Mahome- 
tan, and had seen too much of the 
world, to be as agreeable a companion 
as a more unsophisticated native 
would have been. ‘I'o the last, I feel 
convinced, he omnes ted us of some 
secret. motives, and did his utmost to 
show’ us as little of the country as 
possible. Indeed, it was very diffi- 
cult to make our guides understand 
that we simply wished to make a tour 
through their country, which should 
last a certain number of days, with- 
out‘naming any one point. It seemed 
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to them iricomprehénsible, that we 
should not. wish to go anywhere in 
particular, but merely clamber over 
their mountains. Had time permit- 
ted, we should have endeavoured to 
cross Abbasack, and reach the Plains 
of the Kuban by continuing our pre- 
sent route, which would have become 
a highly interesting expedition; but 
it was impossible to rely upon the 
statements of the natives for time and 
distance, and we were ultimately 
compelled to limit our explorations ; 
still there can be no doubt that we 
might have gone farther, had our 
guides been really anxious to show us 
as much of the country as possible. 
The nephews and companions. of 
the old man were three brothers, 
extremely handsome young men, of 
a thoroughly Angi beats type of 
countenance. They were so refined 
and distinguished in their whole 
bearing and manner, and so re- 
markably good-looking, that had 
they been attired in long over- 
coats of black cloth reaching almost 
to their ankles, instead of a drab 
woollen garment; if . their parti- 
coloured gaiters had been replaced by 
loose trousers with a broad stripe, 
their neat red leather slippers by 
patent leather boots; had their necks 
been surrounded by a rigid piece of 
linen of surpassing whiteness, instead 
of exposed in all their fine proportions 
to the public gaze ; had their hair been 
well greased and parted. accurately 
down the middle, instead of closely 
cropped; had a well brushed hat 
reposed upon the curls, and not a tall! 
woollen kalpack; had a gold-headed 
cane taken the place of the silver- 
mounted kamur, or short sword, and 
a gigantic pin ornamented . their 
breasts, instead of those rows of am- 
munition tubes which form the most 
striking featare in their costume ;—had 
all these changes been effected, and 
my three friends sent to saunter arm- 
in-arm down Regent Street, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that their appearance would have fill- 
ed the male portion of the community 
who display their elaborate persons 
upon that much frequented pavement 
with. envy and dismay, and inspire 
the rest of the society with very dif- 
ferent sentiments. At last the young- 
est of the Adonises returned with the 
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welcome news. that we might push on ; 
and accordingly we remounted, and 
again followed “him up dry water- 
courses and over rocky paths to a 
village situated at the head of the 
valley, and embowered amid gigan- 
tic trees, a little beyond which we 
emerged upon a large green meadow 
surrounded by a paling, in the centre 
of which stood a group of cottages, 
and at the gate the stalwart and 
venerable person of our host. 

The process of ‘the evening before 
was repeated; the beds were spread 
and the sheep killed, and conversation 
earried on with our entertainer. For- 
tunately the sun had not yet set, and 
nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the scene as we sat at the door of the 
konak. We had attained an eleva- 
tion of between four and five thousand 
feet above the sea, and from our lofty 
point of view looked over the inter- 
vening ranges to ‘the level horizon 
line of the ‘ocean. As the sun 
descended, lights and shadows play- 
ed over the vast extent of mountain 
country which lay heaped in a confused 
mass before us. In wonderful and rapid 
variety we could watch the night 
ereeping slowly over valley after val- 
ley ; the bright tints upon the hill-tops 
became gradually circumscribed until 
they disappeared altogether, and the 
golden path upon the distant ocean 
vanished ; but on the fantastic out- 
line of the clouds was still painted a 
bright record of its departed glory, 
until at last that too melted away, 
and the long and eventful day was over. 
It was a worthy recompense for ali our 
toil to revel in such'a scene, and then 
to wait until the moon appeared above 
the highest mountain-peak, and to 
watch its silvery rays glancing into 
the dark recesses of the valleys at our 
feet, into which no traveller had ever 
penetrated ; and to think how many 
curious nooks and crannies in this 
world of ours there are which have 
been illuminated for centuries by its 
calm, cold light, but which will re- 
main for centuries to come unknown 
and unexplored. How long will it be 
before another party of Englishmen 
watch a sunset from that spot, or 
cross the range behind which the 
moon has just risen? And yet there 
is not a country in the world more 
fall of attractions to the traveller ; 
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every step he takes is over untrodden 
ground. Every village he . ‘passes 
through has teinnined heretofore un- 
visited. Almost every man he meets 
with wonder for the first time 
in his life upon a stranger from ‘the 
West. The hammer of the geologist 
has never tapped the rocky moun- 
tain sides; its luxuriant vegetation 
has never been subject to the scrutin 
of the botanist. Its vegetable an 
mineral resources are alike unknown, 
‘and its inhabitants uncared for. They 
know indeed ‘more of us than ‘we 
do of them, for the more enterprising 
among them occasionally undertake 
journeys to Mecca, or go to Constanti- 
nople upon visits to their wives or 
daughters who are luxuriating in the 
harems of that city. There they 
often stay for some time, and become 
familiar with the appearance of 
Franks, and come to their highland 
villages with Wonderful stories of the 
race that never visits them, and of 
which they know nothing more than 
that they are Giaours, and are for the 
most part ealled Anglia, and Frances, 
and that they hate the “ Muscovs,” 
and that therefore something is to 
be expected of them; and so they 
were not astonished when they 
saw our ‘steamers upon the coast, 
wp they may not have antici- 
pated so rapid a result. That only 
inspired them with the more ardent 
hopes and notion of our prowess. 
But with the desire of freedom is 
mixed up a little suspicion of the 
arity of our motives in thus espous- 
ing their cause, and now that we have 
deserted it, the — opinion in 
Circassia will be, that the English, 
after destroying the Russian forts, 
sent a party into Circassia to explore 
it, and see whether it was worth pos- 
sessing; but finding it only a rocky 
and impracticable country, contain- 
ing a very independent set of savages, 
they have relinquished the idea, and 
have no objection to Russia’s expend- 
ing her resources in the acquisition 
of this strip of mountains. Among 
many of the Circassians the idéa ex- 
ists, which is also common in Tur- 
key, that the Sultan is the mf 
maker-general throughout the world, 
and that the origin of this last war 
has been the contumacious conduct of 
one of his vassals, to wit, the Emperor 
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of Russia, who has attempted to throw 
off the authority of the Padisha. In 
order to punish this erful rebel 
Turkey has called in her liege sub- 
jects the Emperor of France and 
‘Qaeen of England, who are bound 
to maintain “the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman em- 
pire,” of which Russia forms bea 
and they have in consequence _ been 
spending themselves in ‘the good 
cause. The Circassians, who enter- 
tain the highest reverence for the 
head of their religion at Constan- 
tinople, would desire nothing better 
than to owe him that nominal alle- 
giance which they suppose is professed 
by other nations, for then they think 
they would be protected. At pre- 
sent they regard themselves at the 
merey of Russia, England, or any 
other voracious power who may mani- 
fest a desire to annex them. In or- 
der, therefore, to travel comfortably 


.in Cireassia it is necessary to be pro- 
vided with a firman from the Sultan, 


which always commands the highest 
ponlie respect ; while, on the other 
and, @ traveller without being thus 
accredited is always an object of sus- 
picion and distrust. 
The more Ngo the Mahometan 


the more unwilling he is to receive 
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him, and the Naib has behaved un- 
graciously to those who have visited 
him even though ‘provided with a 
Sultan’s firman. This feeling of an- 
tipathy to Giaours generally has been 
increasing a good deal lately under 
the influence of this'man, In Tuture it 
is not to be expected that Englishmen 
attempting to travel in Circassia ‘will 
be. received even as we were, for not 
only is the power of the Naib spread- 
ing, but our conduct in having al- 
lowed the ‘Russians to re-establish 
their blockade: will make us unpopu- 
lar, while the difficulty of break- 
ing through it will remain the 
same as it was before the war. 
Meantime the night air is getting 
chill, and the sounds of ‘animated 


conversation which proceed from the 


konak warn me not to remain spe- 
culating any longer upon the. ne- 
‘lected condition of the interior of 


Circassia, if I have. any for 
the equally neglected -condition of 
my own. 


I have, indeed, allowed myself a 
sufficiently long digression ; since sun- 
set the sheep has been caught, killed, 
and cooked, and there is absolutely 
the little round table even now being 
carried into the konak. So “revenons 
& nos moutons.” 
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THE PORCH AND THE GARDEN: A DIALQGUE. 


“ Endoxus held that pleasure was the ehief good, because he saw that all pan both reasoning 


and -unreasoning, aimed at it, and that in all the object of choice was by nature 
was the prime object of choice was the best thing: but che fact that all things were bent u 


»d,—80 that which 
n the 


same object seemed to show that this object was the best of all ; for that each thing was used to find 
by instinct that which was good for itself, in like manner as its proper food : therefore that which was 
good to all, and aimed at by all, must be the chief good.”—AnistoTixr’s Ethics, Book x., ch, 2. 


SCENE.—TZhe Rose Arbour. 


TRENEUS, PROFESSOR NEBEL, REVEREND CELSUS COPE, TLEPOLEMUS. 


Trenzvus.—Obliged as I am to 
you, Professor, for favouring me with 


this visit at all, considering my idle- 


ness and — occupations, I am 
especially obliged to you for crossing 
the sea at a season of the year when 
you are perhaps at your best, and we 
are at our worst. This is the first 
real day of Spring to. us islanders. 
The east wind has swindled us out 
of all the rest; and of the.little that 
remains before the midsummer heats 
we must make the most. It does 
not strike me that this pest of east 
wind was near so afflicting in our 
earlier years: perhaps we did not 
feel it, though it existed; but I have 
a kind of notion that it is connected 
with Free Trade, and is come to us 
without let or hindrance, and free of 
duty, to punish us for receiving with 
Open arms everything, both bad and 
good, that comes from abroad. It 
seems now to have overborne and 
destroyed the mild winds which 
usually reigned at this time of year, 
just as the Norway rats have ex- 
tirpated the more gentle, or rather 
the less ungentle, British species of 
those vermin, and just as the red- 
legged partridge, wherever its intro- 
duction is attempted, will beat out 
of the field the more valuable bird of 
our islands. Oh, that this tyrannous 
Eurus might be averted with sacri- 
fice! I would willingly go to the 
expense of a calf or a pig to propi- 
tiate him. 

Neset.—You have killed the fat- 
ted calf for your friends, and there- 
fore he is out of the question ; but if 
I were to suggest a congenial animal, 
I should say a goose, for Eurus gives 
me a goose-skin whenever I confront 
him. You said, however, just now, 
that you supposed the east wind to 


be imported from abroad. I hope 
om do not think we manufacture 
im in Germany out of. our meta- 
physical clouds, and send him over 
with the hardware of Solingen, to 
compete with your native manufac- 
tures. I never met with him in this 
virulence and intensity on the Rhine ; 
and therefore I appreciate. your com- 
pliment about coming to you at this 
season. I think he is of home 
growth, or if not, that he is born 


‘weak and mild, like other infants, 


and that his savage nature is fully 
developed only when he has .reached 
the end of his tether—*Vires ac- 
quirit eundo.” I hear that after he 
has blown over your islands to a 
short distance out at sea, he dies, 
and makes room for his betters. 
TLEPOLEMUS. — Whatever his 
theory may be, I can answer for it 
that in practice he,is a vicious and 
pernicious wind. The south-west 
wind, the terror” of mariners, acts 
like an awful power, sinking ships 
and blowing the roofs off houses ; 
but the east wipg is full of petty 
annoyances. I tell you of two 
things he did the other day at 
Oxford. Firstly, he blew down a 
tavern-sign—the creaking sign of a 
low public-house—which was hang- 
ing on rusty hinges; and the sign, 
which might as well have fallen in 
the middle of the street, struck a poor 
woman on her shoulder, and broke 
her collar-bone; and not content 
with that, rebounded from her shoul- 
der, and struck her on the leg, break- 
ing the small bone. Secondly, he 
rudely unbonneted a friend of mine, 
as he was coming out of his house 
with his square cap on; and as he 
attempted to save his cap by a sud- 
den effort, dashed it into his eye, and 
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gave him a black eye with the, cor- 
ner of his own cap, thereby endanger- 
ing his character. for . respectability. 
Saorely it seemed as if the spirit of 
the east wind had got into that 
tavern sign and that college cap. - 
Czxsus.—I do not approve of ap- 
plying terms of abuse to natural 


phenomena. The east wind is as. 


much a part of the creation as the 
north or the south; in fact, I have 
read that he results from the polar 
wind meeting the equatorial, so that 
he is the child of Boreas and the 
south wind, which must therefore be 
feminine, and it is-a mere accident 
of his birth that he was not the west 
wind, unless, indeed, he be a change- 
ling. It does not follow that be- 
cause he makes us uncomfortable he 
is bad in himself; indeed, I think if 
we could look into his real nature we 
should find him, like everything else 
made by the same hands, very good. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—We all stand cor- 
rected; and it is better to acknow- 
ledge our thoughtlessness now than 
to argue the matter farther, else we 
may pgesibly hear it from your pul- 
pit next Sunday, when we can neither 
retract nor refute. I always think 
that preaching at people for opinions 
known to have been broached on 
other occasions is a most unfair use 
to make of the pulpit, just as it is to 
preach at those against whom you 
may have a spite, as some clergy- 
men have done in. my hearing: not 


that you do it, Celsus. But of course . 


I was only attemptiug to be pleasant 
at the expense of the east wind. My 
real opinion is, everything may 
be made a best a@ worst of, even 
the east wind, when he brings on_his 
wings the noisome smoke of London, 
to overshadow your lovely garden, 
Treneus, which otherwise might 
have been the model garden of Kpi- 
curus and his disciples. 
Cersus—I had rather not be 
counted as one of the pigs from the 
herd of Epicurus, as Horace calls 
them, including himself. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—I have a lurking 
suspicion that our friend Ireneus, 
if not exoterically, and before the 
world, at least esoterically, and in 
his closet, is a bit of an Epicurean, 
else he would not have been a mem- 
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ber of the Peace Society in times 

t not very long ago. 
eo ig also a, kind of 
shadowy notion that love of pleasure 
is at the bottom of the principles of 
the Peace Association; but being no 

hilosopher, as Professor Nebel is, 
f cannot clothe my notion in. the 
fittting expressions. 

Irenxvus.—You seem, all of you, 
determined, if possible, to give me 
no peace in my own paradise. I do 
not know that I am ready to father 
the principles which you attribute to 
me; but if you will guarantee that 
the argument shall be carried on 
only to such an extent as to give a 
fillip to digestion —— 

EPOLEMUS.—Hear, hear! 

Irenzvus,—I do not object to un- 
dertake the case as advocate, pro- 
viding Professor Nebel will be on my 
side. In . England, Professor, we 
like fair play, not three upon one. 

NeseL.—And yet you were three, 
no, four upon one, in your war with 
Russia ! 

Irenxus.—He had me there, If 
you Germans had joined, Nebel, in 
eeping the peace, there would have 
been no war at all. But I strongl 
object to politics after dinner, ot 
will accept your invitation to a 
friendly argument ; and here goes my 
gauntlet into the arena. Happiness, 
according to all philosophers, is the 
chief good, and happiness according 
to my view, consists in pleasure, 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Immoral ! 

Crtsus.—Heterodox. + 

Neser.. — Philosophical _neverthe- 
less, and, at all events, fairly admit- 
ting of discussion. 

Nzus.— Thanks, Hegelian, 
thou hast backed me right well! 
Now, Aristotle, that great Grecian 

when he wished to consider a 
question fully, used to begin by stat- 
ing what was the opinion of the mul- 
titude about it, and then by observ- 
ing how far that opinion was corro- 
borated by the select.and educated 
few. Now there is no doubt that 
the multitude consider happiness to 
consist in Do ig for a man is po- 
pularly said to be happy when he is 
intoxicated, and pleasure, in the 
opinion of the vernacular multitude, 
is nearly synonymous with ‘intoxica- 
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tion; but the doctors, I must admit, 
differ about it considerably. The stoics 
of old, for instance, and the medizeval 
ascetics, considered pleasure as en- 


tirely evil in its nature, which sup-. 


posing to be the case, pain, its oppo- 
site, would be ‘entirely good, foe, re- 
latiyely. or accidentally, good, just as 
the ‘cold-water system may be g 
to the individual, but absolutely good 
in its own nature, which is a. mani- 
fest absurdity, and- contrary, as 
Aristotle might say, to the opinions* 
both of the Pollf and the Peer, both 
of the Gents and the Gentlemen. 
The Epicureans, on the, other hand, 
like our friend Eudoxus, who was 
older than Epicurus, considered 
pleasure as identical with happiness ; 
and their opinion, as we have seen, 
is supported not only by that of the. 
herd of men, but of all the herds of 
beasts, and all ‘the flights of birds in 
the creation, and, in any ease, must. 
be allowed to rest on the broadest 
basis of all possible. Those who 
held that truth. was a mean between 
extremes, namely, Aristotle and his 
followers, without ignoring that 
pleasure was of itself a good, and 
ain an eyil, recognised a higher in- 
ependent motive Pecaliae to man, 
as age ngs im from the 
brutes, namely, duty; and held that 
happiness consisted: in doing one’s 
ate and that, if one did one’s 
duty, pleasure would follow as a mat- 
ter of course, without any intention 
on the a of the agent; so that, in 
fact, pleasure is not to be pursued, 
but. towed behind, and, like the wife 
of Orpheus, after he had rescued her 
from the shades, will vanish if 
looked back upon. In fact, Aris- 
totle’s method of persuasion is some-, 
thing like a hint’’to an _ indepen- 
dent elector of a reformed burgh, 
that, if he gives his vote according to 
his conscience, unbiassed and  un- 
bribed, a five-pound note may be ex- 
pected to.follow the exercise of his 
privilege as a free Briton. 
that other motive of Aristotle, 
utility, IT haye ‘nothing to do. He 
i considers it as merely a sub- 
ordinate motive, sometimes being 
su 


to” pleasure, ‘and  some- 
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times to duty. Thus .between the 
school -who consider happiness to 
consist in sacrifice, whom, though I 
bow to with all respect, I consider 
utterly eccentric and unpractical, 
and those who consider it to. consist 
in pleasure, are placed the Aristote- 
lian waverers, who, to my thinking, 
are a. somewhat hypocritical school, 
as they professed to be guided. by 
motives. which cannot stand alone, 
or indeed bear the test of examina- 
tion. I confess I can see no motive 
in duty distinct, from the pleasure 
its. performance brings, either di- 
rectly. or indirectly. 

Crtsus.—And yet it seems to. me 
that when Nelson said “England ex- 
pects every man to do his, duty,” he 
meant just. the reverse of “ England 
expects, eyery man to do. his _ plea- 
sure.” 

Tierotemus.—I do. not. know 
that; the special duty of brave men 
being to quit, themselves bravely in 
battle, their duty would be the same 
as their pleasure, assuming them to 
be brave; for, according. to Aris- 
totle, none can be braye but_those 
who. take pleasure in being Nel- 
son was not speaking of your duty, 
Celsus, which some of your cloth ex- 
pect every man to do for them, but 
of the warrior’s duty. — 

Treyzvus.—All gentlemen who are 
my guests will be so good as to re- 
collect, that the cloth is removed ; 
even if it were not, 1 do not wish it 
to be besmirched or rumpled. But, 
Celsus, I throw my shield over you 
on this. express condition, that you 
meet my arguments not as a clergy- 
man, which, of co you can easily 
do, but as an ancient philosopher. 
It would. not be fair to use the Minié- 
rifle. in conflict with bows and 
arrows. 

Cztsus.—Cf course not. So. sup- 
pose me Cato the Censor, or that 
tough old sage who. was pounded 
in a mortar by a t and boasted, 
during the operation that, although 
his outer bag might be dam , his 
soul was perfectly free. lus 
was a favorite illustration of ours. 
If Regulus did what was right when 
he went back to Carthage, he was 
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perfectly happy in his. cask set with 

knives and lancets. and . tenter- 
foo , and without his eyelids in the 
African sun; so was.in later times 
the victim of the Inquisition, on 
whose head continuous drops of 
water fell until it was worn away, 
as the drops wear the stone in a 
cavern, If these people were con- 
scious of doing their duty, they were 


happy: 

LEPOLEMUS.—This view. certainly 
admits of no refutation, and, like 
every other idea which is utterly con- 
trary to common sense, is irrefrag- 
able. because there is no selid ground 
from which an argument, might be 
launched. You can only meet a 
man who maintains that. trees are 
not green, but black, by a flat con- 
tradiction, and by assuming that his 
eyesight is out of order. Though the 
opinion of the many is. not worth 
much, unless it is backed by that of 
the few, yet the opinion of a few, not 
backed by that of the many, is worth 
still less in all matters of. general ex- 
perience. Experience, indeed—— 

Crxisys.—Oh! 

TiePOLemus.—I have surprised you 
into an exclamation of pain by in- 
tentionally touching the epidermis of 
your hand with the burning end of 
my cigar. Could you have been 
happy under the infliction, even had a 
sense of duty commanded you to bear 
it without flinching? 

Crtsus.—I do not think that so 
slight a cause would materially inter- 
fere with my happiness. 

Trenzus.—But you did not. like 
it, or you would not have uttered 
an exclamation offpain.. And is the 
sensation one which you could be 
happy under, if prolonged indefinite- 
ly, even if it were your duty to bear 
it? If taking you by. surprise it 
was disagreeable, deliberate choice 
could not make it much otherwise. 
I will grant you that pain may. be: 
overcome by a greater: pleasure, and 
thus be forgotten and pass out of 
sight, just. as wounds are forgotten 
in action; but, still, so far .as it is 
pain, common sense teaches us it is 
& deduction from perfect. happiness. 
If there is any sense in. what you 
say, it consists in this, that in great 
heroic sufferings, the pleasure of 
selfapprobation throws a. veil, over 
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the pain and suffering, and that the 
Ft consul, when he ordered his 
son to be beheaded for conquering 
without. orders, may have been 
happy in: doing so, because his. self- 
conceit. was greater than his affec- 
tion. If there is, any happiness in 
bearing pain, it is bocemse. the suffer- 
ing person has a very. keen per 
on of the grand oe he wuhine 
cutting. in the eyea of others. No 
one. would: care to, suffer. pain with: 
out any one to see;him; and so I 
take it, that. if executions were pri- 
vate. instead of. public, there would 
be. a greater terror. in them, to the 
criminal, who, woul: no; longer have 
an opportunity. of dying game, as it 
is called, 9g vba his last speech 
and. confession. commented upon, In 
all cases the heroism. resolves itself 
into the love of pleasure; this love, 
even in. the; most renowned. cases, 
taking the shape of vain-glory or self- 
approbation. 

Crxsus. — This is a seslenchely 
view. of human nature to me, al- 
though in your eyes, Irenwus, it 
looks cheerful, like everything else. 
You certainly go too far. I will 
bring forward a case which ought 
to stagger you. You know that in 
the eruption. of Vesuvius, which 
stifled the town of Pompeii in the 
reign of Titus, scarcely any of the 
inhabitants, to judge of the remains 
fond. Spear to have, perished, as 
they, had ample time to get away. 
But amongst the. few skeletons ex- 
humed, there was one. of a Roman 
soldier, armed cap-d-pie, and standing 
in his sentry-box ; so strong was his 
sense of duty, apparently, that, having 
received no orders to quit. his. post, he 
preferred to be choked where he stood 
to saving himself with the ruck of the 


pepple. ; si 
Inznazus.—I take it the: military 
discipline had made him into so per- 
fect. a machine, and so. utterly. de- 
stroyed. hig reasoning faculties, that 
he had no idea that he could move 
from his post unless he saw the man 
coming who was to relieve him; and 
he. stood, as I have known an absent 
man sit at a dinner before an empty 
plate, wondering why he is not able 
to. eat, the dinate fact. that:,the ser- 
vants have forgotten his knife and 
fork never occurring to him. This 
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account of the fact is somewhat less 
romantic than yours, but, I fear, more 
consistent with truth. 

Cxxsus.—But surely, when a man 
does a noble action unthinkingly, as 
often ‘happens, pleasure is not his 
motive in every sense? : 

Irenzvus.—Such noble impulses 
come from education. Education 
teaches men that, by foregoing small 
pleasures, they will attain to greater 
ones. Intemperance is cried down 
by philosophers, because it destroys 
before its time the enjoyment of the 
senses. -Hiven so by —. preach- 
ers the multitude are bribed into be- 
ing good, and frightened out of being 
bad; and no more refined argument 
is found to have any gen influ- 
ence, and for this reason, that the 
multitude are uneducated. When a 
man has been educated to do what 
is right, from being in love, as 
Plato would say, with the beauty 
of goodness, I grant you he acts 
nobly unconsciously. A~ child natu- 
rally tells lies; but after a certain 
‘education in truth, may find it easier 
to die. 

Ozxsus.—You appear to me to be 
granting now everything I was con- 
tending for. Naturally we are all as 
bad as we can be—mere two-legged 
and two-handed beasts, holding a mid- 
dle place between the quadrupeds and 
the quadrumana—less lusty than the 
bear, and less agile than the monkey. 
Education ofa right kind alone can 
make us otherwise; and the right 
tendency of education is to destroy 
pleasure as a motive of action, and 
substitute a love of the beauty of 
goodness (to use a philosophical ra- 
ther than a theological - phrase). 
You seem to disbelieve in the possi- 
bility of the destruction, or even the 
modification, of selfishness, Irenzeus, 
and to think that the best that can 
be done in this bad matter is to open 
the eye of selfishness wide enough 
to see its real interest to consist in 
virtue. 

Inenzus.—My view is supported 
by the common practice of mankind. 
“ Honesty is the best policy,” is a 
proverb inculcated as containing the 
nucleus of popular ethics, and in its 
manifold details of action taught in 
the school as well. as from the 
pulpit. 
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Crxsvs—But wrongly so. Our 
schools and pulpits, like every other 
institution of our land, are tainted 
with the unheroic commercial leaven. 
Thus morality and religion become 
mere geo and loss calculations, mar- 
ketable commodities for those who 
deal in them, quite as much as hides 
and tallow. The true and_ heroic 
education ought to be to destroy 
pleasure as a motive of action, and 
substitute the love of right, or, you 
will allow me the expression for once, 
the beauty of holiness. 

TLEPoLEMUs.—It seems to me that 
ot are both in the wrong and both 
in the right. I agree with Irenzus, 
that pleasure and pain are so en- 
grained in our constitutions that they 
must more or less influence the purest 
and holiest motives, as long as we 
have bodies hanging on with a dead 
weight to our souls; and that to de- 
stroy them from our nature is as im- 
possible as it seems to me to invent a 
flying machine, because the necessary 
amount of strength in the boiler of 
the steam-engine can only be gained 
by such ‘a weight as is incompatible 
with its rising in the air. agree 
with Celsus, that all education ought 
to be directed against the prepon- 
derance of these motives in any shape ; 
and whether or not all motives, 
even the highest, may be ultimately 
resolved into them, and whether or 
not they coexist with other motives 
in the manner of the coexistence of 
predestination and free will, yet that 
they ought to be studiously kept 
out of eight, or no good wholesome 
effect will be progiuced. Theoreti- 
cally they may be the only motives; 
practically they certainly must not 
be, or practice will be a. failure. 
This, I believe, is a summary of 
Aristotle’s reasoning on the subject. 
But it has often struck me that 
very little difficulty would arise in 
this subject if the nature of pleasure 
were well understood. Now it is 
time, as we hi deeper into the phi- 
losophy of the thing, to get some- 
thing out of Nebel before he fills 
his meerschaum. Professor Nebel, 
what do you define pleasure to be— 
smoking, eh? 

Neset.—Aristotle defines pleasure, 
as far as I can recollect, “a move 
ment towards the subsisting nature 
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both concentrated and conscious.” I 
confess I cannot. see very well what 
he means. I cannot consider plea- 
sure to consist in motion, but in rest ; 
nor in action, but in passion. In 
answer to your question, whether I 
define pleasure to be smoking, I say 
that 1 do not generally; but one 
particular pleasure is identical, not 
with the action but with the effect 
of smoking, and that pleasure is one 
of repose,. symbolical of the highest 
pleasure of all. I take the peculiar 
pleasure of smoking to be, that to 
the smoker it arrests Time, stops the 
way into the Future, and makes you 
at home in the Present. 
TLeroLemus.—I asked a coach- 
man once, as I sat. beside him on the 
box, .in what he considered the. plea- 
sure of smoking to consist; he said, 
not quite to the point but still to 
the purpose, “I consider it a capital 


thing when I have anything on my head 


mind.” 

Nese..—dJust so; that somethin 
on the mind implies a tyrannica 
thought which takes your mind out 
of the present, and makes it dwell on 
some future contingency generally 
unpleasant. Smoking has the effect 
of calling back the Present as it is 
being frightened away, and it often 
does this by recalling the Past, and 
making the Past more interesting 
than the Future. 

Tiepotemus.—It. has often struck 
meas one of the great beauties of your 
romantic northern tongue, that instead 
of being in a hurry to finish a sentence 
before the meaning is complete, it 
gives time for rumination, and after a 
lapse of a second or two, when the 
hearer thinks all is over out comes 
& cloud of smoke, and after the cloud 
an “aus,” or an “ab,” that gives 
point and peculiar meaning to the 
whole, and is often a surprise. I want 
to come to the gist of what I was 
going to say. The popular notion of 
pleasure is, that it is something ex- 
ternal to ourselves, to be hunted down 
and caught as we can best catch it. 
Even so I have seen a little dog chase 
a singing-bird ; the bird waits even 
till his canine enemy’s nose is close 
upon him, then he gets up, fluttering, 
glittering, and twittering, and on he 
goes, until the little barking thing 
goes half mad with disappointment. 
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In whatever state we are placed, we 
imagine that a platform of health or 
wealth next above that on which we 
are placed, will give us the happin 
we seek. We are always comparing 
our elevation with the heights above 
us, and never with the depths below 
us. In childhood—childhood being 
necessarily in bondage to tutors and 
governors—the upper platform gene- 
rally consists in emancipation; in 
youth, when the feelings have been 
awakened, it consists in love; when 
that has been gained as fully as earth 
can grant it, in wealth; and wealth 
is so vague a term, and has so many 
platforms, that it suffices too often to 
finish the chapter of life. Thus child- 
hood is often indifferent to affection, 
and youth is indifferent to wealth, 
because these things form the. upper 
platforms of desire, and they are only 
concerned with those next. above their 
s. 

When wealth is achieved early in 
life, and becomes inexhaustible as far 
as the individual is concerned, sup- 

ing the same frame of mind to be 
indulged in the end, the next platform 
is vice or crime. For, supposing every 
legitimate object of popular desire toe 
have been attained, and its being the 
nature of such desire to pass by its 
objects at the instant of their attain- 
ment, illegitimate objects alone are 
left to assuage the hunger of the vul- 
ture that is gnawing at the heart. 
Thus we find among despots such a 
proportion of great criminals, that if 
the same proportion existed in other 
classes of men, the earth would be a 
howling wilderness of moral desola- 
tion. This results from nothing more 
than the habit of looking onward and 
onward for farther and farther plea- 
sures, and not because despots, even 
Domitian or Robespierre, are by na- 
ture worse than most other men. 
Supposing Domitian to have lived in 
our day in a free country like this. 
He would have been most trouble- 
some in the nursery, pinching his 
little brothers and sisters, and killing 
all the flies; he would have been a 
terrible bully at school, but in after 
life he would very probably have 
passed as a most respectable member 
of society ; if a Catholic, 


‘* More constant at confessional, 
More rare at masque and carnival.” 
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And .if a Protestant, most severe in 
the condemnation, of others, for sins 
to. which he might haye no mind: 
keeping his own for the closet, and his 
virtues for the platform, and, only 
showing his original tyrannical ‘nature 
by a_ general hardness and unkindli- 
ness in his dealings with mankind. 
Crtsus.—It, always seemed to me 
tobe the true solution of the difficulty~ 
about King David, which has always 
been a. favourite. topic, with sceptics, 
that unless he had been placed in that 
situation in which, of all others, 
temptations are strongest, namely, 
irresponsible power, his crimes’ would 
certainly never have been committed. 
He did commit them, not because. he 
had any previous disposition to them, 
but because the only power (I mean 
fear of the Invisible). which could act 
ag, a check upon him, was for the 
time being out of his sight, His 
heart was throughout that of the 
generous hero who poured out on the 
ground the water that. the soldiers 
brought him at the risk of their lives, 
beeause, as he said, he would not be 
refreshed by the blood of his men, = _ 
Irenzvs.—But surely the looking 
n. pleasure as not present but, future, 
if not the part of the sage, is at least 
that of the saint. He is only willing 
to forego all present and seen plea- 
sures for those future and unseen. 
Longfellow’s xcelsior is, after all, 
only an embodiment in words of a 
theory of the most refined Epicurism. 


“The rugged path, the steep ascent, 
That Virtue points to, 


is only chosen for the sake of the 
sunny glories discernible on the moun- 
tain-top by the eye of faith, but hid- 
den from other eyes by the ever-pre- 
sent substratum of cleats 
TiLEPotemus.— And Celsus will 
tell’ you that, notwithstanding the 
rigid notions of his philosophy about 
duty, his religion and ours does. not 
exclade the. consideration of- such 
motives. The balance is struck in 
this. manner in the best way. between 
the rival schools ; duty is set. forward 
as the first motive, and yet infinite 
is are foreshadowed as the reward 
of obedience, for human nature is‘not 
ignored by the Bsn Wisdom as it 
is by the Stoics, t these topics are 
somewhat too high for the present 
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occasion, and I must. lead you back. 
What if pleasure be a thing to be 
grasped at once by the will, as ready 
at hand to all, because really to be 
found in themselves, and not in any 
art of nature external to themselves ? 
rofessor Nebel will tell us whether 
he considers pleasure to be a thing 
without us, or- within us, 
Neset.—Well! if you will allow 
me to.exercise here in England that 
freedom of. opinion on other subjects 
which, for want. of political’ freedom, 
we are fain to exercise in. Germany, 
I may say at once, that the principle 
from which we start is, that as time 
and space are not things external to 
ourselves, but only forms in which 
our thoughts arrange. themselves, 
still. less. can the emotions and sensa- 
tions be. referred to external nature, 
for, in. fact, we do not believe in ex- 
ternal nature, You have heard of 
the pleasures of imagination. All 
pleasure is in imagination. If we can 
only by one effort of will imagine 
everything pleasant, our life will be 
one round of pleasures. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—But we cannot do 
so. without destroying in ourselves, 
not only all- our social feelings, but 
our corporeal sensations. But I do 
think this much with you, Nebel, 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the impressions of life may be made 
pleasant or painful according to the 
manner in which we. choose to regard 
them, and that it is our duty to re- 
gard. them. as pleasant, because in 
that manner, our grosser. nature will 
be less inclined. to wander about in 
search of external pleasures. I do 
not think that sufficient stress has 
been laid by ethical teachers on the 
duty of enjoyment. 
Crtsus.—The.duty of enjoyment! 
TLEPpoLemus.—I would not have 
you mistake my meaning. I mean 
something far other than that it is 
our duty to seek out things pleasant. 
I mean that it is our duty to take 
things as. they come, and make them 
pleasant to ourselves. It is not, cer- 
tainly, our duty to go to market and 
try to buy up the dainties which will 
best please our palate; but it is our 
duty. to, take with thankfulness what- 
ever food comes in our way, and, by 
the strength of our moral digestion, 
elaborate from it the chyle of gratifi- 
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cation. There are no circumstances 
in this world of which a best and a 
worst may not be made, and ‘it is our 
duty always to make the best. of them. 
Even in hopeless circumstances, the 
distant or near ater ae of: death may 
become a source 0 

ethical principle in this matter would 
be just the reverse of the negative 
creed of Byronism or Werterism ; not 
depreciation, but appreciation of 
everything ; not the fulness of satiety, 
but the ‘inexhaustible appetite in- 
duced by constant self-restraint and 
indulgence strictly limited by law. 
We all know that there are two sides 
to most things ; = man who he 
morose, or suffering a 

moral dyspepsia, from having elutted 
himself with false pleasures, or crée- 
ated for himself morbid appetites by 
craving after them, will ever look on 
things on the dark side ; while he 
who wills to enjoy, or whose nature 
is in itself enjoying, will look ever 
upon their bright side. How pos- 
sible both views are, and how true 
each in its way is, is well set forth 
in a pair of Greek epigrams. If you 
will send, Irenseus, for the Anthologia 
Polyglotta, by Dr. Wellesley, I will 
point them out. * * * Here they 
are—one the negative of the photo- 
graph, by: Poseidippus, or Plato the 
~— who, rg — uenaye or 
of our day, can eeply tragic when 
he pth the other, the positive, 
by Metrodorus, who seems to have 
been a kind of Greek Mark Tapley. 
They are both translated by Sir John 
Beaumont, in the quaint and racy 
English of his time. We will have 
the sad one first :-— 


ee md of life should wretched mortals 

e 

In courts hard questions large, contention 
make. 


Care dwells in houses, labour in the field, 
Tumultuous seas affrighting dangers yield! 
In forraine lands thou’. never canst 


blest; 
_ Itrich, thou art in feare, if pore distrest. 
es frequent...  discontentments 
weli— 
Unmarried persons as in desarts dwell. 
mnany, troubles, are, with children 


rhe 

Yet Ped ‘that wants them counts himselfe for- 
orne. 

Young men are wanton, and .of wisedom 


Void; 
Grey baires are cold, unfit to be imploid. 
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Who a not one of these two offers 
choose : : 

Not to be borne, or breath. with speed to 
loose!” 


So much for the South Pole of. the 
et of life, that end which repels ; 
let. us turn it and hear, Metrodorus.;— 


“ In every way, of life; true pleasure. flowes! 
Immortall fame from en action grows. 
Within the doores is found appeasing rest; 
In fields the gifts of nature are exprest. 

The ey brings gaine, the rich abroad pro- 


vide 
To blaze their. names, the poore their wants 
to hide; 


e 

All, housholds best are govern’d by a wife; 

His cares are light who leades a single life. 

Sweet children’ are delights ‘which mar- 
riage blesse ; 

He that hath none, disturbs his thoughts 
the lesse. . 

Rirong pe can, triumph in. victorious 

eeds; 

Old age the soule with pious. motive feeds, 

All states..are good, and they are falsly led, 

Who wish to be unborne, or quickly dead.” 


Every one will' allow that both these 
views of life are equally true. It: is 
our manifest duty to choose the 
brighter for our contemplation, as by 
so doing we best give thanks to. Him 
who, whatever we may make of it, 
or however we may look upon it, 
intended life to be a pleasure to us. 
If it is not so, but a source of dreary 
and morbid. contemplation, the lark 
who mounts in the morning air, and 
urs out his little soul in song, is as 
igh above our heads morally as he 
is in- actual fact, and, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, has a much better right 
to complete his journey to heaven. 
Crisvs.—But wisdom is generally 
sup to = oe ae do 
with gravity, and g people are 
popularly called: serious people, and 
gravity and seriousness are difficult 
to reconcile with that festive and’ - 
joyous view of life, and all its circum- 
stances, which you advocate; besides 
this, it is well wn. that the most 


be intellectual men are often the sad- 


dest, and this ¢because they see . the 
farthest into the truth of ings, and 
it is undoubtedly true that the stu- 
pidest. people are often the merriest. 
me wary goer ine = 
appearance, not the reality o 
vailleais that the owl, that gravest: of 
birds, came to be the bird of Minerva: 
The gravity of the owl, and the: soft 
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ness and silence of his general car- 
riage, is easily accounted for. It 
enables him to catch mice and small 
birds; in fact, it pays. So does 
gravity pay amongst men, and not 
least in all the learned professions. 
Ask any fashionable physician, rising 
or risen barrister, popular preacher, 
or successful schoolmaster. The ma- 
jority of mankind not. being over 
wise, he will always best find butter 
to his bread who conforms, at least in 
externals, to their estimate. Neither 
need this be very hypocritical, for 
there may be light within when the 
outside of the house is dark, and 
many faces of Englishmen are like 
their London houses, stiff and dismal 
without, but within full of brightness 
and taste, and fine arts. In these 
cases it is a purely defensive measure, 
and thus excusable. But it is more 
courageous to laugh when there is a 
reason for it. The man who calls 
laughter an idiot in Shakespeare is 
King John, when on the point of 
committing a murder. As for serious- 
ness, 1 know no other language but 
ours in which the word has been 
made synonymous with godliness. I 
take that word to be one of the 
greatest stumblingblocks in the way 
of making people better. The reli- 
gions of the South, however false and 
imperfect, certainly do take account 


. Of both sides of life, and balance their 


fasts with their festivals. The keep- 
ing of Christmas is almost the only 
set-off against the preponderating 
gloom of ours. Hence comes it. that 
human nature will assert itself blind- 
ly, and be merry and sad at wrong 
seasons. We turn Sunday into a 
Ramadan, and we play cricket on 
Good Friday. I suppose the differ- 
ence may in part arise from the origi- 
nal discrepancies of the northern and 
southern nature, and perhaps Heath- 
endom, may still influence Ohristen- 
dom. The mythology of Odin and his 
brethren is stark and cold and awful, 
while that of Jupiter is joyous and 
festive. The very joys of the heathen 
northmen were more grim than their 
sorrows; for it is difficult to. con- 
ceive anything less cheerful than the 
crowning pleasure of their paradise, 
which was to drink beer out of the 
skulls of their enemies. It must 
have been a lingering recollection of 
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this savage bliss which often induces 
their serious descendants to take de- 
light in picking their neighbours to 
ieces. As for your argument from 
intellectual men being sad, that is 
not worth much; they are many of 
them sad dogs to begin with, and 
their sorrows are richly deserved by 
their sins; but intellectual mien are 
by no. means the wisest of mankind 
as a class, as a knot of them proved 
when they formed the provisional 
government at Paris. We all walk 
in darkness, or rather, as Plato fan- 
cies, we are bound in a dark cave, 
with our heads turned away from the 
sun; we see the shadows of things 
passing over the cavern wall before 
us, but we cannot see the thin 
themselves, nor the sun _ himse 
whose rays only warm our backs, 
The intellectual man is only one who 
has a more extended memory of the 
shadows that have passed before him, 
or a keener perception of their forms ; 
whence it comes that he, most of all 
other men, is apt to take the sha- 
dow for the thing itself; and, refusing 
to believe that he is bound, because 
it hurts his vanity, he takes his own 
mind to be the sun that casts the 
shadows, or rather, according to 
Professor Nebel’s notions, creates 
the things. In fact, the Hegelians, 
as far as_ I know them, make two 
mistakes : they take the shadows of 
things for the things’themselves, and 
they imagine themselves the authors 
of these things or these shadows. 
Nesen.—Since you refer to me, I 
do not care to conceal our views, 
Every man’s self is to him the world, 
and the error of thinking or believing 
in an external nature comes from the 
observation of the manifest differ- 
ence between one’s own self and the 
aggregate of other selves. 
TLEPoLEmus.—Professor, excuse me, 
if I say that your words are not 
much more luminous than your name. 
I will come down upon your heresies 
by-and-by. What I was just saying 
is this,. that intellectual men, tried 
by the test of practice, mere head- 
men I mean, are found by the test of 
experience less wise than those who 
unite other qualities with intellect. 
Wisdom is ever more of the heart 
than of the head. And again, the 
highest intellect is that which is 
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crowned by right affections. The 
man of genius is greater than, the 
intellectual man; and though every 
genial man is not a man of genius, 
every man of true genius is genial. 
ven Byron is genial when true to 
himself, and not acting a part, nor 
led away by his passions, Scott is 
intensely genial, so is Burns, so is 
Shakespeare, so is Milton, even in 
spite of his Puritanism; and his 
psychological contrast to “ L’ Allegro” 
is simply “Il Penseroso,” the thought- 
* ful or pensive character, not the mo- 
rose or gloomy. The “ Penseroso” is 
as full of joy as the “ Allegro,” but 
joy of a more sombre and sumptuous 
cast. The man of genius takes such 
a delight in the exercise of his powers, 
that his life is a perpetual feast to 
him; his inkstand, in the words of 
Jean Paul Richter, is his joy-beaker ; 
or his easel is his ease, as the case 
may be. Nothing can much hurt 
him that does not interfere with his 
beloved operations, not even the east 
wind, or the tax-gatherer, or his land- 
lady clamorous for rent, or, worst of 
all, the consciousness of having backed 
a bill for a friend who of course is 
unable to pay. If a lover, though 
none so great as he in portraying 
the charms of his heart’s empress, if 
she use him ill, none is so clear- 
sighted as he to the truth that other 
fish still swim in the ocean of beauty, 
and that though one may have sli 
ped off his hook, or gone off with his 
tackle, there is rich abundance left. 
The reason that many intellectual 
men are peevish and discontented is 
twofold: firstly, that they form a 
most exaggerated notion of what 
they deserve at the hands of Nature, 
whereas they ought to know that it 
would not be fair that all her gifts 
should be bestowed in the same direc- 
tion ; and secondly, because they are 
more in the habit than other men of 
ving in imagination, and pursuing 
Causes to consequences ; they see the 
dark side of the truth, while others 
g0 on without seeing any side at all. 
_Neset.—But when a mind is mor- 
bid it is a difficult think for it to heal 
itself, as Alschylus has it in the Pro- 
metheus : 
—«axde & larpd¢ Ge tig &¢ véoor 
Tecdv adupeic, kal ceavtov ob Exere 
ebpéw drolorc paguaxoie ldorpoc. 
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Thus we can see the holes in the backs 
of other’s coats better than in the backs 
of our own. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—But you can see 
even your own back by a proper 
arrangement of looking-glasses, This 
power of enjoyment, which I main- 
tain all along to be our duty, comes 
to most of those who possess it by 
nature; and to those to whom nature 
has not given it, it may come by an 
effort of the will, which determines, 
under all circumstances, to look at 
everything on the bright side. It is 
the boast of intellect that it can con- ~ 
trol nature. Here is a fine, arena 
for: the exercise of its boasted power. 
The task is by no means easy to 
those to whom its object is not given 
by nature, nor is anything easy which 
is worth doing. It is not easy, to 
paint a good picture, to write a good 
poem, or to win a battle. But it 
once being known that all things 
have two sides, a habit of looking at 
the bright side is at length acquired, 
and when acquired, like all other 
habits, becomes easy. If you want 
specimens of men genial by nature, I 
know no finer, and none more worthy 
of imitation, than our worthy host. 
Another, but I must own a specimen 
imperfect in some respects, was the 
late Lord Melbourne, in-whom I am 
delighted to recognise this quality 
from my dislike to his politics. One 
day his Lordship, on coming home 
with a young - guardsman from the 
opera, asked him how he had been en- 
tertained ; and on his answering that 
he found all very dull and stupid, 
his Lordship remarked that that 
must be ‘very strange, for even the 
lobsters in the shops as he went 
along were sufficient to amuse Aim. 
I may tell -you that I owe this anec- 
dote to a paper in one of the Reviews. 
Lord Melbourne was said to have 
the remarkable faculty of setting im- 
mediately at ease all persons who 
conversed with him, and the echo of 
the premier’s laugh outlasted the 
remembrance of his administration. 
Another still finer specimen of the 
naturally hilarious man was Sydney 
Smith. That he should have been 
blamed as a clergyman. for suffering 
things in general to be to him a 
perpetual source of entertainment is 
quite consistent with the popular 
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views of his vocation. His heart 
was too big to be confined in its 
beatings by the girdle 6f a conven- 
tional cassock, and his organ of voice 
too manly and sonorous to be strangled 
by conventional bands, If faults he 
had, they were but such as were 
common to his humanity with that 
of the austere and morose; and the 
only blame ‘that the world can attach 
to him more than to them is the 
questionable blame that he was not 
‘accustomed to practise the art of 
‘Concealment. With a great many 
‘men of ability. their Tife is an inter- 
Change between périods of intense 
depression and intense énjoyment. 
‘Nature, if. given way to, will multi- 
ply and ‘expand the former, but self- 
government will multiply and expand 
the latter. Thinking, réading, and 
acting may all ‘be brought to assist 
this effort. “What says Irenseus ? 

Trenzus.—You know I am of the 
philosophy of the garden. My gar- 
den and I “live ‘and love together ;” 
and in pursuing my gardening studies 
I have read the little book which 

ou lent me, Calculated to do you, 
lepolemus, who are miserable when 
restrained ‘from indulging your mov- 
ing mania, a world of good. It is 
the “ Tour round my rdéen,” by 
Alphonse Karr. ‘The stay-at-home 
man ‘pursues the traveller with inces- 
sant banter; le shows that. in his 
little world of a ‘garden “he has all 
the pains ‘and pleasures, all the sights 
and sounds of travel, on a small 
scale undoubtedly, but on a scale 
which may be made latge by a mag- 
hifying glass. Take for instance the 
matter of the““Anthropophagi.” The 
traveller is Off to the Marquesas. 
Comes a letter to his stay-at-home 
friend from a fellow-ttaveller somewhat 
in this strain :— : 

o My Dear egg he will hear 
wit! t regret, that at a great 
tahghét given by the King of Munch- 
mishiniri to Celébrate his marriage 
with the fair or olive princess of the 
Allélophagian Islands, our esteemed 
friend Lambe figared as the piéce de 
resistance in the centre of the table. 
The only consolation under the cir- 
cumstancés to our wounded feelings 
is, that the savages pronounced him 
excellent, which indeed all his friends 
knew him to be in times past.” ~ 
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Now, even in the garden you ma 
find Anthropophagi if you pa “A 
without them, real inan-eaters of the 
most voracious powers, and the most 
ferocious aspéct, horned and - tailed 
like demons, You have only to put 
@ common gnat under a good lens, 
such as you may buy at Carpenter 
and Westleys in Regent Street. But 
the same little book contains a great 
many other remarks on the art of 
looking on things cheerfully, so that 
in fact it is a kind of practical 
Ethical COOteRT 20% full of useful 
recipes. A good way not, to expect too 
much is to expect everything that is 
bad, as may indeed happen to all of 
us, and then life will become a series 
of agreeable surprises. Look upon 
all men as dogs do on all of. their 
kind, as natural enemies ready to 
peck at your poll as soon as th 
can get above you, and you will 
never be disappointed by unkindness 
or treachery, but immensely gratified 
by all opposite manifestations. Look 
upon being cheated, swindled, and in 
every way ill-nsed, as the natural 
course of things, and it will warm 
your heart to find at the year’s end 
that a balance still remains in your 
banker’s hands. As for friends, re- 
lations, lovers, take it as a thing of 
course that they will play you false, 
jilt you, desert. you, and malign you 

hind your back; imagine that that 
old uncle of yours will, as a matter 
of certainty, take a young wife, who 
will have a young child, and tins 
divert the Pactolus from your line. 
Expect nothing, or expect everything 
bad, and ‘you will not be disappoint- 
ed. Are you @ family man? what a 
world of uncertainty! Why, the hens 
and all the chickens may in your ab- 
sence have been swoo on by a 
bird of prey, and shared the fate of 
Macduff’s; or you may be coming 
home from the city aft > a day of 
dust and worry, and at the first gust 
of country air see, like the lord in 
Ariosto, 

“Ta'sua citta ardér léntano,” 


all your house in a blaze, stable, ricks, 
pigsties and all. Every day that 
these things do not happen, you 
ought to consider yourself a favoured 
fellow. ‘The minor in the scale of 
evil is the major in that of good. 
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Cold mutton ‘is not good for dinner, 
but you ‘might have ‘potatoes and 
point, or even nothing. It is not 
pleasant to‘ lose half your income by 
the dishonesty or injustice of others. 
far less by your own imprudence ; but 
you might not have ‘a shot in your 
locker, you might be ‘over head and 
ears in débt. Even ‘in that case, 
Boulogne is prettier than a sponging- 
house, and the ‘sea, even ‘with séa- 
sickness, is better than the Fleet 
without it. Whatever happens to 
you, if worst comes to the ‘worst, any- 
thing in the way ‘of calamity seems 
better than dying ; ‘and dying itself is 
a thing which brave soldiers have 
ericountered with perfect coolness, 
through some four or five thousand 
years of universal ‘history. 


And just as ‘a. painter ts his 


picture at certain distance from the 
eye, in order that he may judge of it 
correctly, we ought ‘to stand off and 
look at ‘ourselves, and think how we 
are likely to appear to others; and, 
if we happen to appear fidiculous, 


80 much the 
amusement. Probably the last 
achievement of self-knowledge is 
to be able to join in the laugh 
against oneself. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — We ‘have all read 
the essays ‘of Elia, by that delightful 
gossip, Charles Lamb, at least we 
‘all ought to™have read them; ‘we 
certainly ought not to have forgotten 
him when looking for instances of 
genial men: so melancholy were the 
circumstances in which ‘he lived, as is 
well known, that his geniality must 
have been very strongly taxed, and 
must have neéded a very strong 
effort to'keep itself up. How charm- 
a his ep are half-tragic pe 
pathy with chimney-sweepers, an 
what a beautiful fedting for others 
gleams through all his fun, making 
an April day of beams and tears in 
the same eye! None can feel for 
others like fanny men. The author 
of the Comic Annual was the author 
of the “Song of the Shirt.” But 
Lamb throws a halo of glory round 
a state of bedridden sickness, Ac- 
cording to him, the sick man, what- 
ever his station be, is an emperor cr 
sultan; all men are his slaves; none 
can dispute his right to perfect idle- 
ness, and returning convalescence 
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alone reduces him ‘to his ‘workday 
n. But ‘no trial, ‘not ‘even 
ill health, is with us so severe @s 
poverty. We have good reason ‘to 
respect ‘riches, for, in our rugged 
clime, that delight in bare’ existence 
which all enjoy in ‘more favoured 
climates, is procurable only by the 
rich. To nidke up for the want of it, 
the poor fly to ¢éatnal indulgences, 
and the rich must not judge them too 
harshly on this account. In Italy eve 

beggar lives in ‘a palace vaulted wi 

spangled Jlapis-lazuli, ‘radiant with 
golden sunbeams and silvér moon- 
beams, flowing with wine like water, 


‘and abounding with luscious dessertg, 


for nothing ‘or next to nothing. But 
even with us fine weather and beauti- 
ful scenery, for those who can get at 
them, ‘give, in a finer form, all ‘the 
rarest delights of opulence. ‘The 
breath of the delicious west wifd, 
especially on the sea-shore, is better 
than the atmésphere engendered by 
hot-water- pipes ‘which prevails ‘in 
regal houses ; the couch of moss or of 
heather in wild countries is ‘better 
than the velyet of the easy-chair 
or causevse in the elub drawing- 
room. The ramble over the hill 

is better than the stroll in the nob 
man’s park, The poor artist espe- 
cially ‘is, under these circumstances, 
the richest of men, and other mén keep 
halls and castles, parks antl woods, 
with a troublesome retinue of ser- 
vants, for his jal enjoymetit; and 
there is much in that argument on 
which Alphonse Karr lays ‘especial 
stress, when he says that, before ‘he 
possessed ‘a house and garden, all the 
world belonged to him, but as soon ‘as 
he had bought a ‘square of ground he 
felt‘a prisoner in his own place, for it 
required cate and expense to keep it 
in order. On the whole, I should 
question whether riches or poverty 
made so much difference to those 
raised above actual want, as the di- 
rection of the wind. In the east or 
north-east wind, the richest patrician 
feels poor and miserable, and more so 
the better he is mounted, as he goés 
more swiftly in its teeth; in the west 
wind, and-all its relations, we all feel 
happy and expansive. Nemesis acts 
nowhere more strongly than in the 
case of a great establishment, with 
its duties and its cares, when a man 
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becomes no more than a mine with a 
host of people digging at his bowels, 
and seeking to make little fortunes 
out of him. And in social relations 
the poor have this advantage over 
the rich. They both may have 
friendship and love, but the poor 
know when they have them, the rich 
do not always, so well are these feel- 
ings assumed by those whose interest 
it is to assume them. So, if there be 
a bright side to ill health, and a 
bright side to poverty, we may as- 
sume the same of all lesser evils, 
and we may find it if we like, if we 
only turn up the boulders that lie in 
torrent-bed of life; the great dif- 
erence being, that when we turn a 
real. stone, the: ugly side comes up, 
the reverse being the case when we 
turn up apparent evils. It was not 
merely in application to our conduct 
to others, but to the whole scheme of 
life, that the Divine veice commanded 
us, “Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” 
Inenzus.—lIt is-almost time for us 
to break up our peace conference, 
especially as you have n to quote 
Scripture, which is against the rules. 
At all events, we must adjourn from 
the arbour to the house. 


“Nox humida celo 
Precipitat, suadantque cadusia sidera 
somnos.” 


I thought you had.some little affair to 
settle with Professor Nebel. 
TL¥PoLemus.—Never mind now. 
It is a question how far we are 
bound to investigate truth. I sus- 
pes the duty is not in the tables of 
e law, but exists only in our own 
imagination. .Truth will take care 
of itself; and, as it lies at the bottom 
of a well, we run a good chance of 
being drowned in our clumsy attempts 
to fish it up. What is good for people 
in general, is good for us in particu- 
lar; what is good for one generation 
in the world, is good for all; what is 
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good for all nature, is good in a higher 
sense for man, not to live in a perpe- 
tual state of self-dissection, but to 
live in the impressions’ round us, to 
twinkle with the stars, to rustle with 
the trees, to roar with the thunder- 
storm and to be at rest with the deep 
repose of the summer’s evening, when 
the sun casts his golden countenance 
in the sea. And that which takes us 
most’ out of ourselves is a perpetual 
enjoyment of all that is external to 
us, the enjoyment that a child feels 
who is learning the new words and 
facts of life; for the difference in 
knowledge and experience between a 
Newton and the new-born babe ap- 


pears as nothing in the infinite no- 


velties of the universe, and the infi- 
nite expanses of eternity. In a word, 
the secret of happiness is to live ra- 
ther an objective than a subjective 
life, and even -when forced into one- 
self by the tyranny of circumstances, 
to supply, if possible, by imagination, 
the impressions which fact denies us, 
as Cervantes wrote Don Quixote in 
his prison, and Milton made Para- 
dise Lost in his blindness. I agree 
with your friend Eudoxus, Irenzus, 
so far as this, that happiness consists 
in pleasure, if you give pleasure the 
sense of enjoyment, not making it a 
thing apart from ourselves, to be 
hunted down, but something that 
circulates with the blood in our own 
veins, and gives a warmth and a rich- 
ness of colour to it as it flows. Tak- 
ing the Aristotelian definition of hap- 
piness, that. it is “‘a function of the 
soul according to virtue, and consi- 
dered in the sum of a life,” I still 
hold that the mainspring of that func- 
tion is the enjoying faculty, and, con- 
sequently, that if it is the Divine will 
that we should be happy, which none 
may doubt, it is the Divine will that, 
as far as we are able, and always 
within the limits of those restrictive 
laws which aré the best securities for 
enjoyment, we should enjoy. 
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_Ir is a good saying of a modern 
writer, “ that pleasure will not follow 
in any prescribed track.” Who does 
not remember,’in times past, some 
combination of pleasant circum- 
stances—an unpremeditated picnic at 
the woodman’s cottage—a moonlight 
row over some dreamy lake, when 
the oars kept time to an impromptu 
cap, Bi gallop over the breezy downs 
with some one chosen companion, or 
some other source of enjoyment. re- 
quiring few and ready materials, but 
giving real and well-remembered de- 
light? Afterwards, perhaps, an at- 
tempt has been made to repeat the 


‘circumstances ‘and reproduce the 


pleasure, and the result been dul- 
ness and disappointment. So it 
was with our great Naval Review. 
In August 1858, the Queen review- 
ed the fleet; the men-of-war pre- 
sent were comparatively few, and 
there was but little variety in their 
size and equipment. The plan of 
their movements was simple and ob- 
vious: the ships steamed out in single 
line to a moderate distance, where 
they formed two lines of battle, and 
after “engaging for a few minutes in 
noisy but harmless strife, they re- 
turned helter-skelter to the Roads, 
and “anchored as conyenient:” a 
mock attack upon a frigate by the 
boats of the squadron terminated the 
proceedings, @ day was a brilliant 
success; the. sun, according to his 
wont, shone bri htly upon the Royal 
Dame as she led her ships to seaboard. 
Every vessel that walks the sea, from 
the drowsy collier to the graceful 
yacht; every boat that could spread a 
goose-wing; fishermen, watermen, 
land-lubbers, and all, were afloat en- 
joying and enhancing the brightness 
and bustle of the merry scene. Every 
neighbouring port had sent its tribute 
of laughing sightseers; white sails 
and gaudy flags all flashing and 
sparkling on the waves, as they raced 
and chased each other in the pleasant 
breeze. We have never met landsman 
or seaman who was there, whe failed to 
Speak of the day with animation and 

elight. “’Tis worth twenty Chob- 
hams ;” “It beats the Exhibition in 


Hyde Park,” was the verdict of the 
Cockneys: and the cordial approba- 
tion of the seamen was couched in far 
more, florid and vigorous terms. 


Songs and Jaughter echoed from a 
hundred belated craft plying home- 
wards to their port; iration and 


res me Lig the order. of ah 
ay. Oompare this, as a spectac 
with the review which we have lately 
witnessed. 

On the one side we see a scanty 
squadron and unobtrusive prepara- 
tions, with a brilliant effect; on the 
other, a magnificent fleet, unrivalled 
in size, novelty, and variety of the 
ships which composed it, elaborate 
preparations, caratul rehearsal, meri- 
torious exertions on the part of the 
authorities, and the consequence is a 
cold and dismal pageant, strong in 
facts and figures, but in point of 
spirit, animation, and motion, dull, 
tedious, and uninteresting. It would 
be great injustice to attribute the 
comparative failure of the display to 
any neglect or indifference on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government: they 
indeed had every motive for desiring 
that the event should pass off with 
éclat. Now that the season for vigor- 
ous action had passed, they were 
naturally anxious to gain credit for 
their vast, if not timely, preparations. 
After two years had elapsed without 
one naval triumph to justify our 
boasting, they could not but be desir- 
ous to show the world that want of 
power, at all events, was not the 
cause of our inaction. Actuated by.a 
Taudable ambition, they wished his- 
tory to record that under their quspices 
the preparations for war were in time 
for the termination of - hostilities ; 
that their new appliances for destruc- 
tion—not forthcoming, it is true, at 
Sveaborg or Cronstadt Roads—were, 
however, punctually assembled in. the 
more congenial waters of the Solent. 

To achieve this end, no expense, no 
exertion was spared; the docks and 
arsenals rang and clattered with the 
stroke of the hammer and the maul: 
among the most vigorous efforts ever 
known for expediting the materials 
of war, were those made by Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers immediately after the 
conclusion of peace. This was reason- 
able and consistent—and we think 
that even those who were most bit- 
terly disappointed in the show, must 

uit the Government of any wilful 
indifference to the success of the one 
great naval effort of the war. 

The calamity we have to deplore 
is, that the tact and cleverness of 
those in power was scarcely on a par 
with their zealous and meritorious 
exertions; and the result has been, 
that the chief elements of success— 
the numbers and completeness. of 
the syuadron—were made to contri- 
bute in great measure to the tedi- 
um and dreariness of the display. 
The elements were .propitious to 
the event. At a stormy and fickle 
season of the year, a summer sun 
shed warmth and brightness over an 
tunclouded sky, and a sea without a 
Fipple. With men of all ranks the 
project took marvellously, and ab- 
sorbed the attention of the country. 
‘Even the terms of the much-can- 
vassed Peace, published unexpectedly 
and prematurely in a newspaper, 
were read without interest or de- 
bate—the review was the topic of 
the day. During more than four- 
and-twenty hours the South-western 
Railway sent train after train, in 
quick succession, loaded and over- 
loaded with r spectators.. 

The two Houses of Parliament, 
embarked at the expense of the 
‘State, were present (as all men know) 
.at, or at. all events shortly after, the 
most interesting part of the spec- 
tacle; and on the part of miscel- 
‘laneous visitors there was no lack 
of interest, of expectation, and, in 
due time, of disappointment. The 
ships were not wanting, and, to 
do them justice, they looked their 

and were magnificent. Some 

who had been familiar with them in 

the rough scenes of active service, 

scarcely recognised their old friends, 

now yy pc 2% in all the glories of 

paint and polish. But the chief irre- 

mediable error of the affair consisted 

in anchoring and mancuvring the 
ships in two long dreary lines extend- 

‘ing some five or six miles from the 
head of the Spit to the east buoy of 

the Brambles. Even the little gun- 

“doats, which clearly have no place in 
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the line of battle, and are as like 
each other as peas in a pod, were 
drawn out in endless succession, as 
monotonous and uninteresting as the 
links in their cables. 

It is obvious that, when ships are 
in line, a cable’s length apart, a 
spectator who is necessarily near 
them can see little more than half- 
a-dozen ships at a time: the rest 
are obscured by each other, and 
are lost in smoke and distance. Be- 
sides, to a landsman’s eye, ships 
are so much alike, that in passing 
along the lines the attention is 
wearied by the recurrence of similar 
objects, and the effect of mass and 
power is losf, and utterly dwindled 
away. Homer’s catalogue never 
proved more tedious to a schoolbo 
than the effort of involuntary admir- 
ation to the disappointed Cockney, as 
he steamed in his crowded transport 
down the interminable lines of noble 
vessels, whose beauty, variety, and 
size, were utterly marred in effect by 
this orthodox but most unimagina- 
tive arrangement. The.same error 
pursued the ships in their so-called 
evolutions. As soon as Her Ma- 
jesty had passed in her noble yacht 
through the two lines from east to 
west, and the gun-boats had filed by 
and gone to their stations, then the 
ships got under way in two parallel 
lines, steamed out to the eastward, 
and, passing round the London and 
the Rodney—moored as _pivot-ships 
about a mile beyond the Nab Light— 
they steamed back again as before, 
and this was the review: and these 
were the various evolutions lauded 
in the official despatch. Could any- 
thing be conceived more ineffective, 
more utterly stupid and uninterest- 


? 
ecg was this all. The floating 
batteries—one of the'great novelties of 
the day, about which so much has 
been said and sung—were anchored off 
the mouth of the harbour, and re- 
mained fixed during the day, neither 
lifting an anchor nor firing a gun. 
The poet the Commons, and the 
greater part of the spectators in the 
large Southampton ships, scarcely 
saw them; the mortar boats, thirty or 
forty in number, were anchored off 
Stokes Bay, and shared the same fate ; 


the despatch gun-boats, the fastest 








vessels in the fleet, were stationed at 
‘the rear of the two lines, astern of 
“the tardy paddles, astern of the still 
more sluggish bomb-frigates ; and dur- 
ing the whole day these graceful 
vessels had no one opportunity of 
displaying the speed in which their 
excellence is supposed to consist. 
There was no mimic fight, no ex- 
ercise of the crews aloft, nothing, in 
fact, to give life and animation to the 
heavy and monotonous affair. The 
weariness of the scene may be inferred 
from the fact, that the sun set before 
the rearmost ships of the solemn pro- 
cession could get back to their sta- 
tions; and it was necessary to break 
‘through the tedious regulation, and 
allow them to return as best they 
could. Then it was that the vessels, at 
‘Tength let loose, started like grey- 
hounds from the slips. “For a few mi- 
- nutes the Roads presented a scene of 
life and motion; and this uninten- 
tional departure from the programme 
constituted, peter the prettiest fea- 
ture ofthe day. It would require no 
great nautical or topographical know- 
ledge to devise a better scheme of ope- 
rations, though it would grievously 
tax our invention to contrive a worse. 
One of the plans suggested was 
this: In the widest part of the Roads, 
the heavy ships, divided into two 
squadrons, should have formed two 
lines of battle at anchor, in close 
order; upon the arrival of Her Ma- 
jesty, the light ships and gun-boats 
should have passed in single line 
round the two squadrons; Her Ma- 
jesty and the privileged guests re- 
maining within, the rest of the spec- 
tators without, the circle. The 
graceful positions which even steam- 
ships assume, and their character- 
istic attitudes when seen at differ- 
ent points of view, the masses of hull 
and the forest of masts and spars, 
would have told with effect; and in a 
circular course there would have been 
some little scope for skill and man- 
agement in keeping the vessels in 
their stations, This over, when the 
smaller vessels had filed off, the heavy 
squadron should have opened fire, 
and pounded at each other for a few 
minutes in real fighting style. This 
is one of numerous suggestions which 
were made in the course of the day; 
and it is but just to say that, of all 
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the plans that were proposed, there 
was not one which, taken altogether, 
seemed so poor and unpromising as 
that adopted by the authorities. 
So much for the Naval Review as a 
at popular show. It was a bril- 
ant spectacle spoiled by the dull pro- 
saic arrangements of the powers that 
be. And now, we confess that our 
grumblings and our discontent are 
fairly exhausted.. As a great national 
fact, the scene we have witnessed 
wears a far more satisfactory aspect ; 
for we cannot but perceive that, 
for an aggressive war, England 
has armed herself with a defensive 


‘force which must go far to render her 


impregnable, and which could not 
otherwise have been raised without 
provoking the jealousy, and perhaps 
the remonstrances, of Continental 
powers. 

It was but recently a cant phrase, 
that steam had thrown a bridge 
across.the seas. . The lesson we have 
learned from the 28d of April is, that 
steam has thrown round our shores a 
cordon of obstacles which no invad- 
ing force could ‘possibly elude, or, 
without gross mismanagement on our 
part, could hopeto overcome. A few 
years ago, an easterly breeze or a 
calm would have locked up our 
Queens, our Caledonias, our Albions 
and Rodneys, at Spithead ; the: fickle 
breezes would bind the strong man, 
and the enemy might spoil his goods 
in peace. Now, however, we have a 
telegraph to tell the tale, and we have 
steam to give wings to our ships; and 
before half-a-dozen regiments could 
effect a landing, such a hornet’s nest 
of line-of-battle ships, frigates, cor- 
vettes, and gun-boats would pour 
forth from Portsmouth and Sheer- 
ness, as nothing but a navy superior 
to our own could resist. 

The floating batteries, ponderons, 
inactive, and unseaworthy, haye not 
yet been rendered very available for 
aggressive war; but as blockships to 
guard our ports they would be invalua- 
ble; and for service in such waters they 
might easily be rendered still more in- 
valuable than they are. If our navy 
is kept up, as we may venture to 
hope it will be, the great invasion 
‘bugbear may be regarded as a horrid 
dream of the past, a fearful perilous 
monster dead and gone, like some 
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dread saurian reptile fossilised and 
extinct. 

We venture to believe that such 
considerations as these, far from en- 
dangering our relations with our 
nearest and most powerful neighbour, 
will go far to found our friendship on 
the firmest and most’ rational foot- 
ing. The giant and the dwarf, we are 
told, proved sorry comrades; and so 
long as France an over- 
powering army, and England offered 
an unprotected shore, there must 
have existed a constant source of 
jealousy and mistrust. Now, however, 
we cannot but perceive the folly of 
engaging in a contest from which 
neither nation could gain any tangible 
advantage, and which would only af- 
ford sincere gratification to those who 
hate our policy, and are jealous of 
our power. The gun-boats have al- 
ready shown themselves valuable 
auxiliaries in aggression; but it was 
as a defensive arm that gun-boats 
were originally devised, and it is in 
such warfare that their strength 
consists. A few shots from their 
heavy guns would play havoc in a 
crowded transport; and they are so 
small, so active, and so numerous, 
that it would be a hard matter to 
protect.a disembarking force from 
their desultory ahd ubiquitous at- 
tacks. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that our 
rulers will not treat the gun-boats 
after the fashion suggested by a 
newspaper of some authority in naval 
matters. The writer of ‘the article 
in question recommends that, after a 
careful survey, the whole flotilla 
should be laid up in dock till their 
services are again required.. It would 
be far better to keep a large propor- 
tion of them under weigh, and to 
connect them with a permanent 
coast-guard force highly trained for 
the arduous duties required of such a 
service. It is said that service in 
small craft destroys the discipline and 
corrupts the morale of the profession ; 
but by keeping the boats in squad- 
rons, and forming camps ashore for 
the crews, with regular field-days for 
shore exercise and other such man- 
agement, this difficulty might be en- 
tirely overcome. It would be Indi- 
crous but dismal sport to see the 
tricks and antics of a gun-boat flotilla 
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in a breeze of wind some ten years 
hence, with such seamen and such 
officers as peace and steam naviga- 
tion will give us, unless the nucleus 
of a force is maintained and prae- 
tised, not only in gunnery, but in 
the manwuvring of small craft, 
whose efficiency and safety consist 
almost entirely in“tact, nerve, and 
hardihood, the result of practice on 
the part of those who handle them. 

It is vain, however, to hope for any 
such improvements. The English are 
slow to improve; and when they do, 
it is a sort of patchwork. The crews 
we have got together will be broken 
up and sent adrift into the streets; 
and when their services are again re- 
quired, we shall be fain to content 
ourselves, as we did in 1854, with a 
pack of “Grahamites and Grass- 
combers,” as the seamen call them, 
whom no officer can rely on, and. 
whose inefficiency will incapacitate 
us for striking what might be the 
first but finishing stroke of a naval 
campaign. At this moment we are 
dismissing the five-year men, whose 
pay is actually in arrear, and who 
are kept waiting in idleness till 
some official routine is gone through 
and the pay-list is made up. The 
men, utterly disgusted with the 
treatment they have received, amuse 
themselves in their leisure by curs- 
ing the Queen’s Service and 
who belong to it; and it is not 
difficult to surmise under what 
a may of them will sail ere 
ong. 

The value of these veteran seamen 
can scarcely be overrated: they pre- 
serve the spirit and discipline of the 
service; they are the sole depositaries 
of the various and recondite tradi- 
tions of seamen’s lore—valuable at all 
times, but invaluable now among our 
raw crews, half-sailors, half-harvest- 
men, many of whom can neither pass 
a seizing nor splice a rope. 

The change required by the exi- 
gencies of the time is the constitution 
of a permanent force of seamen—gun- 
ners well practised in the manceuvres 
of gun-boats, well trained in the use 
of weapons, and accustomed to act 
and move in concert both ashore and 
afloat. 

It is a common fashion nowadays 
to describe every squadron that we 
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get together as a fleet, such as the 
world has never witnessed; and in 
many respects such a description 
would apply correctly to the force 
lately mustered at Spithead. The 
number of line-of-battle ships, how- 
ever, is by no means unprecedented ; 
there were. but 24 in all, or, reok- 
oning. the. heavy frigates, 27—pre- 
cisely the number that Nelson took 
into. action at Trafalgar. Such an 
assemblage of formidable small- 
eraft -.is,; however, quite..a novel 
feature in a British fleet. In the year 
1804, we built vessels to the amount 
of 28,674 tons for the Royal Service 
—-a feat in those days which excited 
wonder and alarm. Since last sum- 
mer we have launched at least 30,000 
tons of gun-boats alone, besides. float- 
ing batteries, mortar-boats, and other 
ships into the bargain. 

The great superiority of the mo- 
dern fleet consists in the size and 
armament of the heavy ships, in the 
numbers. and metal of the gun-boats, 
and in the power of rapid and in- 
dependent. locomotion. All these 
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changes seem to point plainly in 
one direction. A ploughman can 
fight with a hedge-stake, but it-re- 
quires skill and cleverness to use a 
rifle with address. The ships of the 
arg day, rapid in motion, and 
oubly formidable in destructive 
appliances, without any proportion- 
ate increase in their powers of re- 
sistance, evidently demand the high- . 
est. possible degree of skill; in r 
words, quickness and aptitude. on 
the part of the crew. By a dashing 
maneuvre to bring a crushing force 
suddenly upon a portion of the enemy’s 
ships, will be the aim of the officer; 
to finish the work quickly and deci- 
sively, before the error can be repair- 
ed, must be the business. of the men. 
This can only be done. by well-drill- 
ed and thecoaginy-Dractnen gunners ; 
and a parcel of happy-go-lucky sailors 
and steamboat-stokers, hastily raked 
together at the approach of war, are 
just as well qualified for. such. ser- 
vice as they are to officiate as .riders 
at Astley’s, or choristers at St. 
Paul’s. 
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SPECULATIONS ON THE FUTURE.—OUR ALLIANCES. 


Tue war-clouds have sunk, and 
John Bull is settling again in his 
easy-chair. He has done so some- 
what reluctantly. With considerable 
effort he had got roused and into 
action,—his old pugilistic skill was 
coming back to him,—heated with 
the “row,” he was beginning to face 
about in all directions with wonder- 
ful alacrity, and was preparing to deal 
a good English body-blow at his an- 
tagonist, when lo! his friends caught 
him by the arm, and declared all was 
over! - John could not easily be 
brought to see this. Game to the 
backbone himself, he was slow to 
believe that his antagonist would 
slip down on his knees in mid-com- 
bat, to avoid punishment; and more- 
over, he is so old-fashioned in his 
notions that he could not perceive 
the propriety of letting off, when 
caught, a disturber of the peace 
without exacting the smallest com- 
pensation for the damage done, or 
ample security against a renewal of 
the disturbances. Accordingly John 
Bull grumbled a good deal, and a 
momentary sight of his brawny arms 
as he put on his coat only made him 
think what little use he had made of 
his strength, and what a great deal 
he meant to do in the next round. 
However, all that is over now. The 
fireworks and candle-lighting which 
he regarded with sturdy contempt 
when announced as rejoicings for the 
Peace, he accepts with tolerable grace 
when converted into a tribute of 
loyalty on the birthday of his Queen. 
And so, the war ended, and his feel- 
ings composed again, John Bull gets 
into his easy-chair, and threatens to 
sleep. 

And sleep he will. Not, perhaps, 
in the ordinary sense of the word; 
for the common herd imagine that 
when a man sleeps he is doing no- 
thing,—which is a great mistake, see- 
ing that Life is always active; and 
psychologists have shown that it is 
quite possible to carry on two differ- 
ent threads of existence by turns,— 
the alternation between trance and 
ordinary life being sometimes just a 
shunting-off from one line of ideas 


into another. Therefore, though it be 
far from us to imagine that the mani- 
fold activities of John Bull will’ re- 
lapse into nothingness, even though 
he do take to his easy-chair and smoke 
the pipe of peace, yet it is only to be 
expected that he will soon become 
oblivious to most things connected 
with the war and foreign politics, and 
will slide away into very opposite 
trains of thought and action. No 
nation, or ordinary mass of humanity, 
can carry out two opposite sets of 
ideas equably and simultanéously ; 
and John Bull in this r t+ does 
not rise above the frailty of his spe- 
cies. If he has to fight, he does so 
heartily and with all his might— 
though he take long to get ready; 
but when he takes to money-making, 
to buying and selling and the vari- 
ous ‘pursuits of peace, it must be 
allowed he becomes’ peculiarly ab- 
sorbed in his occupation, and is little 
disposed to look at anything beyond 
the limits of his farm or counting-room. 
He has fine instincts which generally 
push him into the right course when 
critical times come, and he has also 


‘a dogged long-winded power of fight- 


ing which baffles the calculations of 
his more astute adversaries. But 
John Bull is in no sense providus 
Suturi. Like most of his neigh- 
bours, he gets too absorbed in the 
affairs of the hour to keep an out- 
look on the future; and, unlike 
most of his neighbours, he has the 
power of compelling his rulers to 
look at things through his own spec- 
tacles, and act as shortsightedly 
as himself. The despotic Powers, 
whom John so cordially hates, beat 
him hollow in such matters. Un- 
trammelled by the requirements of 
party, or the prejudices of popular 
election, they gather around the 
throne the ablest men in the coun- 
try, filling with them the bureaus at 
home and the embassies abroad ; 
from the masterly views and infor- 
mation thus laid before the throne, 
the true objects to be aimed at in the 
foreign policy of the State are deter- 
mined; and the Government, using 
the people as mere automatons to 
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execute its will, adheres to its long- 
sighted policy from year to year, it 
may be for generations. John Bull 
was never great in his line, and he 
has. not been mending. He changes 
his leaders too often to permit of any 
fixed line of foreign policy being car- 
ried out; and, moreover, he is so 
fond of keeping his money, and so 
sceptical of ‘all things future, that 
there is no getting him to assent to 
any changes which are not necessi- 
tated by the wants of the hour. In 
his State-policy, at least, the future 
and the invisible have no influence 
“upon him; and distant dangers, like 
osts—he does not believe in them! 

t must be confessed that, for the 

last. thirty years or so, his leaders 
have been as shortsighted as he 
could. desire. We have never 
steadily cultivated a friendship, or 
prepared for an hostility. Brother, 
cousin, or enemy—it was all the same 
with whom we were negotiating: 
we wrangled as fiercely, frequently 
more so, with a natural friend as 
with an inevitable rival,—and have 
let everything come upon us hap- 
hazard. It is no easy matter to 


cast a political horoscope as a guide 
to our foreign policy; and it is 
needless to expect any British Go- 
vernment nowadays to do so, un- 
less it finds its efforts sympathised 


in and supported by the nation at 
large. But the task, though difficult, 
is not impossible,—for the germs of 
the Future lie before us in the Pre- 
sent; and we would gladly see our 
countrymen bestowing more thought 
on foreign affairs than they are in 
the habit of doing. Therefore, O 
John Bull! though the fizz of the 
fireworks and shouts of reviews—the 
last echoes of the war—are dying 
away, and you have betaken your- 
self to your easy-chair, with the in- 
tention of smoking that yard-long 
pipe of peace,—amidst the rumina- 
tions which precede your coming slum- 
ber, pray give a thought or two, a 
parting look, to the state of things 
abroad, that so you may have some 
ready-made notions what to do when 
the cannon wake you up again from 
your industrial repose. 

Europe is ever changing. Its 
Coalitions vary from ‘age to age. 
And no one was more ‘surprised than 
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John Bull two years ago, to find 
himself in such new company, and to 
see all things changed on the Conti- 
nent from his traditional memories of 
it in 1815. Such changes will con- 
tinue,—Europe slowly passing from 
one phase into another—the grand 
current of National Development gra- 
dually dislocating and rearranging 
the alliances of its States; until, the 
serge of the Continent reversing 

m what it was in 1790, a succes- 
sion of grand alliances will be 
formed against Russia and des- 
ay as they were then against 

nce and revolution. Have we 
not already entered upon that new 
epoch? Entered upon it—but that 
is all. The war just closed was the 
first brief skirmish,—the first overt 
sign that the Powers of Europe were 
becoming sensible of their altered 
position, and (some of them) were 
ready to accept it. Every parallel- 
ism in national affairs has some 
ints of difference; and though the 
iberties of Europe appear destined 
to be attacked a l’outrance by Russia, 
as they were fifty years ago by 
France, it would be wrong to expect 
that the second attack will culmi- 
nate and pass away as rapidly as the 
first. France leapt at the sovereignty 
of the Continent,—Russia is growing 
up to it. The former does everything 
by sudden bounds—such is the genius 
of her people; the latter moves like 
the tortoise—or rather with the 
mingled slowness, vastness, and force 
of the glacier. 

Yes, John Bull will do well to keep 
an eye on the Continent. While 
he plods away in his manifold oc- 
cupations, he should give a sharp 
look now and then at the sea-channel 
with which Providence has kindly 
girt him in from so many misfor- 
tunes. If he will take the dust of 
fifty years out of his eyes, he will see 
thht that Channel has shrank up con- 
siderably from its older proportions, 
and that, if ever we lose the com- 
mand of the seas, steam-naviga- 
tion will greatly increase the ex- 
posure of our shores to attack. In 
truth it will not do to judge of 
the future in any respect simply 
from the past. In this age of: tele- 

phs and railways (with which 

tter even Russia is about to 
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equip herself), coalitions of states, 
with all their weight of naval and 
military strength, can come into 
play with unheard-of suddenness and 

ision ; and the ever-increasing 
intercommunion of nations—upon 
which some philanthropists build so 
many millennial dreams—will only 
suffice, in times of war, to give to bel- 
ligerent alliances a vaster amplitude 
and a dreader force. The future of 
Europe, then, is not exactly a thing 
to doze over. We do not affect to 
see farther into political millstones 
than most people, but we shall be 
right glad if we can'set others 
a-thinking or watehing,—and espe- 
cially if John Bull, of whose prac- 
tical good sense we have a_ high 
opinion, will nm his honest eyes 
oan and look and judge for him- 


In the years preceding the first 
French Revolution—on the eve of 
the red deluge of war which for a 
quarter-century submerged Europe— 
men were not only marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage, but, in France itself 
an effusion,ef ultra-pacific ideas took 
place among the literary and courtly 
classes, as recently in the mercantile 
among ourselves. Mongolfier’s bal- 
loon, which set all Paris a-rhapsodis- 
ing about human and scientific perfec- 
tibility, did not go up more bravely 
than did those utopian dreams of 
peace and everlasting justice, sent 
forth by men standing on the al- 
ready smoking crust of the volcano; 
and Condorcet, who speculated on 
the possibility of an indefinite exten- 
sion of human life, lived to.seek a 
refuge in the poison-cup from the 
fgnominy of the scaffold. A parallel 
tse ay 9 we need hardly say, 

of late years been witnessed 
in our own Isles. Such dreams, 
indeed, appear to be ever-recur- 
rent in human history, and are 
generally most rife on the very eve 
of a fresh outburst of war. Nor is 
this wonderful: for it is a long con- 
tinuance of tranquillity that makes 
men fancy that it. will be eternal; 
and so the peace-dream goes on in- 
creasing in strength until. the actual 
moment of the dread awakening. It 
is a delusion; and sometimes. to 


nations a fatal one; and the British ° 


nation may congratulate itself that 
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its dream of this kind has been broken 
so softly, and in time. « 

To.any one who really sees Euro 
as. it actually is at) this hour, . 
spectacle is a sad one. To him who 
forgets that God rules all,-from evil 
still evoking good, it is: a hopeless 
one, Are we really at the close of a 
war, or only at the beginning of one 
still greater? . Take up the news- 
papers—these. Arguses, whose eyes 
travel to:.end-fro on the face of the 
earth—and what do.we read of? 
First come voices of trouble from 
the East. Troubles in Arabia—fifty 
thousand rebels at Mecca swearing: 
that the Sultan has. .forsworn: the 
Prophet; troubles in Syria—wild 
men at Naplouse . rising’ because 
there is no one to keep them down; 
troubles in Bagdad, smouldering} 
troubles in Smyrna and other places 
in Anatolia, where the Charter we 
wrung from the Porte is only setting 
Turk and Christian the faster by the 
ears; perfect anarchy in Greece,— 
neither men nor goods safe beyond 
three miles from the coast, where 
French troops patrol—and the people 
fiereer than ever against the Otto- 
mans, and more than ever frantic to 
kiss the feet of the Ozar, and subject 
themselves to an. iron ‘despotisin 
which is probably marked out. by 
Providenee as the sole effectual cure 
for Hellenic madness.. Sq much for 
Turkey—which, our rulers tell. us, 
we have rescued and made strong! 
Is there a single whole: place in it 
from head to foot?:-But “we have 
cheeked the southward progress of 
Russia.” - For the, moment., But why 
those cries for help from the Caucasus 
—that marshalling of Chruleff’s host 
-—those plans now preparing in the 
bureaus at. St. Petersburgh for new 
forts on. the east side of the Black 
Sea, and a war-navy on the Caspian ? 

Turkey disintegrating, and Bnssia 
adhering to her “hereditary policy,” 
—this is but one scene. of . the 
diorama. Take another phase of the 
troubles. Were there. ever before so 
many “armies of occupation”. in 
Europe? . Austrians in the Principa- 
lities, British and French in 7 wkey 
and Greece, French and Austrians: in 
Italy,—all most generously keeping 
the peace in .other..people’s terri- 
tories—the wrong men in the right 
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place! The, sight. of those. various 
white, blue, and red: coated sol- 
diers, in alien countries is a signifi- 
cant proof of the disjointed state of 
affairs: It is like the sight.of dra- 
grouse ip a mob, telling of troubles. 
ly is specially the seat of troubles 
and the object of apprehensions. 
Geologically the most : voleanic. of 
European countries, she is so now also 
litically. The damp dungeons of 
pear teem, with victims, and King 
Bomba overawes his people by 
means. of .brigands and. lazzaroni 
French. bayonets,around the Vatican 
alone ward off a new Roman Re- 
pabic, and. a.second. flight of the 
‘ope to Gaeta. Austria, overpass- 
ing her own frontiers, has post of 
occupation alike in Parma and the 
Legations, where they. rule like 
demons ;—and in her own Italian 
territories there prevails only a 
milder form of the same reign of 
terror. Radetzky writes to Vienna 
that either his master must say Wo 
at once to the remonstrances of the 
‘Western Powers and Sardinia, or he 
will resign! Indeed, in the present 
combustible state of the peninsula, 
can Austria recede without evoking 
the flames? It is a duel between 
Austria and Sardinia, contesting the 
supremacy of Italy. Sardinia de- 
mands—publicly in the face of 
Europe. demands, that the cords 
which. bind Italy shall be slackened. 
If Austria yield, the star of Piedmont 
rises higher on. the horizon, and all 
eyes. turn to it. The light of ho 
will grow stronger all over the 
peninsula, and.the slackening of her 
cords will only make. galled Italy 
pant. more furiously to be free. But 
what a speetacio for modern Europe! 
Italy and. Greece—the heirs of the 
classic empires, the descendants of 
the ruling spirits of the ancient 
world—both mad and miserable— 


raving and chafing with a fury un- 


intelligible to northern races! Why, 
the very soldiers of our Italian Le- 
gion at Malta are grown delirious 
—have. been shouting and stabbing 
“for liberty” in a place where there 
is nothing but batteries and oranges 
—and would doubtless throw them- 
- selves into the sea to swim for Sicily, 
if they could carry their arms with 
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Is this peace? Oross the Alps and 
look nothwards. . Poland groaning, 
and at times hoping, but) securely 
manacled, and perhaps about to be 
offered by her master a politic sop. 
Hungary, bleeding at the heart, but 
with no hope on earth, save in the 
utter crumbling .of the Hapsburg 
throne, which would only. bring a 
Muscovite instead of an . Austrian 
bondage. These we ‘count not at 
present. They figure. largely in the 
speculations of superficial observers, 


. but it is not by them that the 


troubled sleep of Europe will first 
be broken; indeed it seems to us 
their day cannot come at all until 
Germany and Italy have first gone 
through the fire, and come ont 
greatly. changed. But Germany is 
troubled, and will probably be into 
the furnace sooner than most people 
imagine. Destitute of the mad im- 
pulses of the South, less demonstra- 
tive even than the French, the Ger- 
mans do not give tongue: much before 
they act, but there are symptoms that 
the tranquillity of Central. Eurepe 
is anything but secure.. The policy 
of the Governments towards the 
people has become most reactionary 
—in many respects there is less free- 
dom now than there was before 1848 
—and even in the ‘free republic” of 
Hamburg, the most cruel measures 
of oppression are put in force against 
the Press, The Germans are. @ 
slow-moving race, and if they had 
even a promise of better. things 
coming, they would wait on, smoking 
their pipes, and drinking their beer, 
with true Teutonic phlegm, for an-, 
other generation. But at present they 
have-not even a promise of better 
things,—the nobility, worse than the 
throne, seem only bent upon pushing 
things backwards towards feudalism ; 
and the consequence is, that were 
revolution to recommence in serious 
form either at Paris or in Italy, Ger- 
many would speedily catch the flame. 
In France itself tranquillity is. only 
secure so long as the firm hand of 
Napoleon III. holds the reins. While 
he lives, France will not throw its’ - 
rider. But his death would resolve 

all into chaos; and Bourbonists, 
Republicans, and Socialists would be 
seen struggling together in the .dread 
maélstrom. For such a convulsion 
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there can be but one issue. Order 
must be re-established,—but around 
whom is the nation to rally ? Sup 

Napoleon III. gone, what Saul is there 
overtopping all the rest by head and 
shoulders? What name is there, but 
one, that is known beyond the limits 
of Paris and a few leading towns? 

: Finally, look at Spain. There, 
revolution and change have been 
brooding and émeutes exploding 
for’ the last two years. The whole 
atmosphere of Spain at present is 
electrie, and portentous of storms. 
The Queen is unrespected, and her 
power but a name; while two puis- 
sant dictators, Espartero and O’Don- 
nell—the one a Liberal and the other 
& Royalist—each ready to trip up the 
other, rule precariously in her stead. 
And ever and anon plots and con- 
spiracies explode.in the provinces— 
now Oarlist, now republican in cha- 
racter,—each failing, only that it 
may grow stronger and reappear; 
while powerful attempts to carry 
votes of censure against the Govern- 
ment, show that the discontent finds 
voice and sympathy in the Cortes. 
Thus these two opposite principles 
are. slowly maturing and preparing 
for a trial of strength, and, looking 
at the essentially monarchic spirit of 
the Spanish nation, it seems to us 
that Royalism will ultimately carry 
the day. Liberalism will culminate 
in a democratic outbreak, and then 
the nation will react into Carlism. 

Such, it appears to us, is the essen- 
tial condition of the leading States 
of the Continent. Troubled they are, 
all of them. Never was the political 
state of Europe so full of quicksands. 
“ Distress of nations, and perplexity” 
—such is the exact aspect of the times. 
One cannot take a bold step any 
way without plunging into abysses 
which the future only can fathom. 
Not to speak of the evidently transi- 
tion-state of the Spanish peninsula, 
Turkey is disintegrating—lItaly is on 
the eve of exploding,—even Germany 
is not safe; and a crisis in any one 
of these. quarters may set Europe 
by the ears. Liberalism and Des- 
potism are for the moment strangely 
interweaved. France threatens the 
press of Belgium,— Austria similarly 
threatens Sardinia, and crushes Italy. 
Sardinia. menaces despotic Austria, 
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—England sympathises with freedom 
everywhere, but does not act,— 
France dreads an outbreak in Italy, 
and stands balancing between Austria 
and Sardinia, yet at the same time 


_is not disinelined to intervene to 


check Espartero and democracy in 
Spain. We believe the designs of 

apoleon III. towards Italy are the 
best possible for that country. If he 
could get his wish, he would have 
Austria, Naples, and Rome to relax 
the severity of their rule, and reor- 
ganise their administrative system so 
as toinsure at once more efficiency and 
more justice; the French and Austrian 
troops would then retire into their 
own territories, and the Italians. 
mollified by these concessions, would 
remain quiet for years to come, and 
would grow fitter for liberty when 
the hour of independence at last ar- 
rived. We say we believe that such 
are the desires of the French Emperor, 
for the belief tallies with his profes- 
sions, and (what is of much more 
consequence) with his interests. A 
revolution in Italy would be most 
embarrassing to Napoleon III. At 
present he hovers undecided between 
the despotic regime and that of popu- 
lar government. We think he would 
adopt the latter if he could,—we be- 
lieve he would relax his rule, and take 
the bit out of the mouth of France, 
if the dreary -turbulence of the fac- 
tions permitted. He is “the Elect 
of eight millions’—that is at once 
his boast and his strength; and he 
has no desire to cast in his lot with 
princes to whom despotism is a prin- 
ciple, and the’ people a nullity. But 
a revolutionary outbreak in Italy 
would force him from his intermedi- 
ate position, and compel him to take 
an extreme part on the side either of 
liberty or despotism. French troops 
garrison Rome,—were the Italians to 
rise against them as well as against 
the Austrians, Napoleon III. could 
hardly help playing the game of des- 
potism by joining Austria in putting 
down the revolution. If, on the 
other hand, the outbreak were of 
such a character as to lead France 
to espouse the side of the Italians, 
Napoleon III. must identify himself 
with the cause of freedom and na- 
tionality,—in which case all Europe 
would at once be ina blaze, But.an 
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“fnsuperable obstacle to. the .adop- 
tion of such a: policy by the French 
Emperor, is the effect it would have 
‘upon his own Government. Could 
he’ become the champion of liberty 
abroad, and yet maintain the shackles 
of repression at home? Oould he 
maintain his intperial system in 
France with democracy in the as- 
cendant in Italy and Spain? Unques- 
tionably not. But might he not, in 
such a case, boldly adventure the ex- 
periment of popularising his system 
of government, and so keep his policy 
at home in unison with his policy 
abroad? Again no; for a time of 
war is a bad one for relaxing the 
reins of government,—indeed, the n&- 
tural course in such seasons is rather 
to draw tighter the reins, in order to 
obtain greater unity and centralisa- 
tion, and so impart greater. force to 
the machine of Government. . Louis 
Napoleon is not a despot by nature,— 
at ‘least not more so than is every 
man of dominating talents and force 
of character; and we doubt not he 
would give free institutions to France 
if the nation could use them aright. 
But for our own part, we see not the 
least symptom of France being ready 
for any such change,—nor is the 
Emperor likely to adopt it. Yet this 
much we may say by way. of prog- 
nostic.—Should Napoleon III. unex- 
pectedly begin to popularise his sys- 
tem of government, Austria and 
the despotic States had better look 
to their arms; for it will be a sign 
that the sagacious ruler of France 
sees a European struggle impending, 
and has resolved to espouse the 
‘popular side. 

The Italian question, we repeat, is 
a trying one for the French Emperor. 
It must come to an issue, which we 
do not see can be long kept back. 
Austria and Sardinia, as the repre- 
sentatives of two opposite principles, 
stand face to face. Between them 
there can be no compromise,—one or 
other must fall. Both are aware of 
this. Austria is fortifying her posi- 
tions, and pushing forward her out- 
posts, preparatory to the struggle. 
Through Parma she is sapping up 
to her enemy’s citadel. Meanwhile 
Sardinia, with her back to the wall, 
is playing her last card before engag- 
ing ‘in a contest of life and death, 
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She knows that she has:no merey to 
expect from Austrie,—therefore she 
does not stand upon ceremony, and 
boldly appeals to the Western Powers 
to come to the helpof Italy. She calls 
upon them to intervene in the affairs of 
e peninsula, and, by timely ame- 
liorations wrung from, Austria and 
her deputy-governments in Naples 
and Rome, -to prevent the outbreak 
of a. contest which cannot fail to be 
of the most embittered. character. 
England will sympathise with the 
appeal, but she cannot act unless 
France go along with her. If the 
appeal be not answered—not in fair 
words, for of these there will be no 
lack, but in such a way as to accom- 
plish its object, it is all up with Italy 
and Sardinia—for the present. For 
such a holding back on the part of 
the Western Powers will. prove that 
Napoleon III., although willing to 
befriend Italy by means of remon- 
strances, is ready to crush liberty and 
anarchy in one common fate rather 
than break with Austria, or’ risk ‘the 
spread of the revolutionary spirit to 
his own dominions. And Italy, if it 
attempt an insurrection unsupport- 
ed by France, must be crushed by 
the overwhelming and well-appoint- 
ed forees of the Austrian monarchy. 
But...will the alliance between 
France and Austria be lasting? As 
long as the French Government is 
ready to combat Liberalism, and be 
as useful to Austria as Russia would 
be, but no longer. Austria is in a 
delicate and perilous position. Her 
statesmen have shown consummate 
ability in piloting her hitherto, but 
she cannot ultimately be kept off the 
rocks. She has quarrelled-with Rus- 
sia, and has only half-gained France, 
while neither England nor Prussia 
will stir a finger on her behalf..-Do 
as she likes, Austria will ultimately 
be overshadowed by the growing 
might of Russia. And the Ozars 
may act towards her in two ways. 
Not a few of the statesmen of Russia 
have counselled the destruction of 
the Austrian empire as the best policy 
for the Ozars; and it is known that 
the late Ozar’s intervention in Hun- 
gary, which saved Austria in 1849, 
was done in opposition to the advice 
of the majority of his council. Sup- 
pose this inimical course be. pursued 
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towards Austria now,—then, the next 
time Italy is in revolt, Russia would 
stir + A similar movements amongst 
the Slavonic population of eastern 
Austria, and might win the support 
of the Gallician Poles, by promising 
to incorporate them with the rest of 
their nation in a revived Archduchy 
of ean ak Were er a scheme 
successful, Austria would be annihi- 
lated—of her heterogeneous empire 
nothing would be left but her Ger- 
man provinees, which would by-and- 
by become me in an united Ger- 
many. Thus Muscovite vengeance 
would be wreaked to the full. But 
if gratitude: be a thing unknown in 
pe ol 80 also is revenge. It is 
self-interest alone that is looked to; 
and judging, by this rule, we should 
infer that, bitterly as Russia has been 
incensed“ by the recent conduct of 
Austria, she will by-and-by prefer’ to 
be'reconciled to, and make a tdol of 
Austria, rather than destroy her. 
Austria is a State that will be despotic 
to the last hour of her existence; 
hence in these times, when every war 
tends to become a contest of demo- 
cracy and absolutism, she is a natural 
ally of Russia, the champion of abso- 
lutism. And Russia, it seems to us, 
has’too strong a motive in keeping de- 
mocracy at a ‘distance from her own 
_ frontiers to set about. destroying a 

kindred State, which acts ‘as an effi- 
cient-barrier. Russia may pat Italian 
revolution on the back, in order’ to: 
frighten Austria, but she will not at 
present hunt Austria to the death. 
Austria, then, on occasion of her next 
extremity, will seek a reconcilement 
with her powerful neighbour, and in 
return for the ‘new ‘patronage of 
the latter, will engage to’ co-operate 
implicitly in Russia’s projects of am- 
bition. Despite all the © treaties, 
secret and avowed,by which it is being 
sealed, we anticipate that the recent 
alienation between Austria and Rus- 
sia will prove of'a temporary charac- 
ter. It was forced upon Austria 
by the formidable proportions of 
the anti-Russian «alliance, which 
threatened to-sever from her at ‘one 
stroke ‘her Italian provinces if she 
took part ‘with the enemy; ‘but it 
will be observed, that while leaning 
to the side ofthe Alliance, she has 
steadily endeavoured to present a 
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minimum of opposition to Russia. 
Napoleon I. r icted’ that Austria 
would join Russia in partitioning 
Turkey ;. and though the adroitness 
of the nephew has temporarily falsi- 
fied the prediction of the uncle, we 
have little doubt it will yet come true. 

From these calculations of the pro- 
bable moves impending on the chess- 
board of Europe, it will be seen that 
the immediate future, as it appears 
to us, does not promise to’ be such as 
will well accord with the wishes or 
interests of our country. It will be 
seen that the prospects of liberty on 
the Continent are not satisfactory. 
England and Russia are the only 
States that have as yet a definite 
policy, a clear course to pursue, and 
these Courses are antagonistic. Rus- 
sia is for Absolutism, England for 
freedom and Constitutionalism. The 
other Powers waver in their course. 
Austria is despotic enough, but hesi- 
tates between France and Russia; 
Prussia fancies she leans to liber- 
alism, but fears her people more 
than she dreads Russia; France 
sympathises with liberty abroad, 
yet dare not fight for it, because 
in dread of anarchy at home; and 
the same strange combination is 
seen in her alliances, for she seeks to 
lean at once eer England and up- 
on Austria. us England and Rus- 
sia form the opposite political poles 
of Europe. Each ‘mounted high 
upon a principle, they steadily 
regard each other across’ an inter- 
mediate mass of wavering States, and 
watch to profit by the fluctuations of 
the mass. There is no’ disguising 
that they are necessdty antagonists 
—antagonists everywhere. Like 
thunder-clouds, they are slowly ap- 
proaching each other in the East, 
where the collision will be terrible, 
drawing into its vortex the popula- 
tions of one-half of Asia. And in 
Europe the collision will be not the 
less marked because it is one of prin- 
ciples. We do not take a jaundiced 
view of our great antagonist. The 
system of absolutism ‘which she 
champions is as good for Russia in 
her present state as constitutionalism 
is for Britain. Indeed, it is this very 
fact that gives to the antagonism of 
these ‘two Powers its greatest vehe- 
mence. Neither can part with its 
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characteristic principle, and the prin- 
ciples are so oppostts that, they can- 
not come together without collision. 
British Cabinets need not strive to 
blind Russia by fair words; they 
need not bend the knee or make 
sacrifices to her in the hope of mak- 
ing her our friend. Russia will not 
so be blinded. We wish we were 
certain that our own Cabinets will 
ve equally per to cajolery. The 
te Czar used to say that France is 
an intermittent volcano, but England 
an ever-burning joyer of revolutions 
—or, as, Englishmen would. phrase 
it, a steady sun of freedom, whose 
_ beams ever tend to develop gn the 
Continent those movements towards 
liberty which it is the great ob- 
ject. of Russian. absolutism to re- 
‘ press. . The mere existence of Eng- 
land in her present condition, there- 
fore, is obnoxious to Powers which 
adhere to the despotic system; and 
there .is too much reason to fear 
that, these Powers, will shortly ac- 
quire, though probably but. for a 
brief period, an unexampled ascen- 
dancy on the. Continent. Therefore 
let. John Bull stand on his guard. 
There may be other Conferences than 
those lately concluded at Paris; and 
the menace made to Belgium against 
her free press, and now taken up by 
Austria against Sardinia, may be 
directed in. due time, in the name of 
all. the despotic courts of the Conti- 
nent, against ourselves. Poor Sar- 
dinia !, in the coming troubles we fear 
things will go hard with her, but how 
can we help her? Yet. let, her. take 
this as some consolatien,—if she be 
doomed to obscuration by her. too 
powerful foes, it. will only be to shine 
out again with treble effulgence here- 
after. For, if there be,one sure pre- 
diction as to the future of Europe, it 
is that Italy will yet be free, and’ 
that Sardinia will be its. star. 
“‘Oaleulation is everything,” said 
the elder Napoleon. ..We do not as- 
sume the prophet’s mantle, or affect 
to say, in arbitrary fashion, simply 
that. such things shall be. . But. the 
germ.of the future lies in the present; 
and from the seeds now, geripinating 
under our eyes, we seek to understan 
what, will be, the, result... Looking 
into. the inside of things is a safer 
source of augury than inspecting the 
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entrails of birds...We take things.as 
they are, and endeavour to work out 
the result by (if we may be allowed 
the. pun) a process of compound 
interest. _ Find out the.interests of a 
government or people, and: its power 
of ing them out (which, depends 
on their relation to the interests of 
other States), and one.can tell pretty 
nearly what the policy of that govern- 
ment or people will be. . Judging by 
this rule, we should prognosticate a 
speedy disintegration of the Turkish 
empire,—the outbreak of popular 
movements in Europe (especially in 
Italy and Spain), and the. repression 
of those movements,—to be followed 
by a. grand gala-season for the Despotic 

owers, during which time the liber- 
ties and Mediterranean possessions of 
this country will be seriously endan- 
gered. If England, by means of an 
overwhelming fleet, can ride out the 
first. burst of this tempest, she will 
be safe; for such a league of despotic 
governments cannot long keep down 
Europe, and a mighty heave in France 
and Germany—a wiser and more 
powerful 1848—will shiver the fabric 
of despotism all over western and 
central Europe, giving birth to a 
federally united Germany, and. other 
arrangements, as to which it is. not 
needful nor very safe to speak. What 
immediately concerns us is, that a 
balancing of contingencies appears 
clearly to threaten an unexampled 
ascendancy of despotic power on the 
Continent... In such circumstances, 
who will be our friends? What are 
to be our Alliances? 

-Let us first say that a nation’s 
main, trust must ever lie in itself. 
“Put not your faith in princes,” is as 
wise a maxim in international, poli- 
tics as in private life; for there is 
nothing more unstable than foreign 
alliances. The main danger to Eng- 
land must come across the seas, The 
greatest development of military 
power cannot hurt us in Europe,—(it 
is different in Asia). Or rather we 
should say, the mili power of our 
enemies is only to be feared in.so far 
as it may tend to place at. their dis- 
posal naval power also,. When Na- 
poleon and Alexander,.met on. the 
raft_at Tilsit to, compose their old 
feud, and cement an, alliance by the 
bonds of a common hatred of Eng- 
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land, it was arranged by a secret 
Clause of the treaty to’ suddenly seize 
upon the fleet of neutral Denmark, 
and add it to the vast naval arma- 
ments with which they purposed ‘to 
assail the indomitable Islanders. The 
British Government of that day was 
too quick for them; but, looking at 
the mingled timidity and blindness 
become chronic in our statesmen, we 
question if any British Cabinet would 
have the energy and moral courage to 
repeat such a coup-de-main in similar 
circumstances now. Yes, the military 
power of our foes is only to be dreaded 
as a means of concussing other mari- 
time States into their alliance against 
us. What we have specially to guard 
against is, a confederacy which may 
be able to bring together naval forces 
‘superior to our own. Everything 
remote appears to common minds 
improbable ; anything that has never 
yet happened appears to them impos- 
sible. John Bull, therefore, is likely 
to be too incredulous on this point— 
too confident in his “ wooden walls,” 
“without taking pains to see that they 
are kept equal to the requirements of 


the times. But this only makes us 
more desirous to bring the matter 
under the old gentleman’s notice, and 


to request him to consider what a 
ight we should all be in were a 
ostile confederacy to get the upper 

hand of us at sea. Suppose we fave 

“bold Britons” enough to throw back 

into the sea the myriad regiments 

which a Continental Coalition could 
direct against our shores—suppose 
even (for we don’t wish to shock 

John’s nerves over-much) the mer- 

‘chant navies in the Thames and 

Mersey escape the enemy’s bombs, 

and that our foes are so remarkably 

humane or timid as to leave our 


coast-towns unvisited (contingencies _ 


which, for the life of us, we cannot 
believe in)—but suppose all this, 
and that the enemy, with singular 
forbearance, confined his operations 
exclusively to the high seas; still, 
what condition would we be in at 
the end of half a year’s block- 
ade? Ask Mr. Villiers, Mr. Eco- 
nomist Wilson, or any other great 
authority on the rn-laws, to 
tell from the imports how far the 


gk sere of this country now 
of the consumption, and 
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then it will be plain to every one that 
six months’ blockade would see us all 
half-starving. Besides, as only one- 
third of our population find work 
upon the soil, and the other two- 
thirds are engaged in manufactures 
and shopkeeping,—a stoppage of our 
commerce consequent upon losing the 
command of the seas would throw at 
least a third of our people out of 
work, and would call the sponge into 
pay against the National Debt. 
ind this, O ye Fundholders and 
Capitalists ! who are ever so clamor- 
ous for peace and establish- 
ments. Remember that England has 
a great deal more to fight for than 
mere “ honour ;” and that one of the 
first and most inevitable consequen- 
ces of letting our enemies get the up- 
rhand of us at sea will be—must 
e—a suspension of the payment of 
the interest (£28,000,000!) of the 
National Debt. 

It should be an object in the policy 
of Great Britain ever to aim at keep- 
ing down the naval power of the Con- 
tinental States; for every increase 
in the naval forces of our rivals ne- 


cessitates a corresponding increase in 


our own, and corresponding expense 
to the nation. The great blunder of 
the last war—as we repeatedly point- 
ed out during its continuance—was 
our missing the fair opportunity it pre- 
sented of destroying the Baltic fleet of 
Russia. Had we destroyed that fleet, 
England would have been safe against 
every contingency for the next gene- 
ration; for then, come what might, 
we could have had little else to face 
than the fleets of France and Spain, 
which we could have dealt with easily, 
and at little expense to ourselves. 
Whereas now there exist the elements 
of a naval Continental Confederacy 
which at some future time may push 
us hard. At the opening of the war 
two years ago, it is affact too much 
overlooked, that the t of Russia 
equalled in strength the wnited navies 
of England and France. What, then, 
would have been the position of this 
country ifthe French Emperor had ac- 
cepted the Ozar’s secret overture to go 

ves with him in the spoiling of Tur- 
key? Olearly, we must have suc- 
cumbed, and by a timely diplomatic 
surrender have averted the attack of 
Powers which we were as little able to 
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encounter by sea as by land. . We talk 
of the invulnerability of our island- 
position! Why, aunion of the French 
and. Russian fleets in 1854 would 
have a the British flag from the 
seas, blocked us up like a beleagured 
fortress, and made us feel of what 
little use are bales of calicoes to a 
starving people. “Live and learn” 
is the real maxim of existence; but 
what we deplore is, that John Bull 
won’t learn—or at least is very slow 
about it. He won’t take the trouble 
to make a single reflection or induc- 
tion for himself. Hence a danger 
escaped never attracts his attention; 
and he nie fair ry on in very 
stupid phlegm until this naval peri 
hits ne much more sharply in the 
face than we, or any other of his 
many well-wishers, desire. 

One good result of the late was is, 
that it has been the means of equipping 
England admirably in the very arm 
which she so especially needs. In 
the long-run it will probably be found 
that the efficiency imparted to our 
naval armaments has been worth the 
whole cost of the war; and future 
historians may have it to note, that 
the short war now closed came as a 
special providence to England, to 
rouse her betimes from her undue 
security, and prepare her for the 
infinitely greater dangers of con- 
tests yet to come. We see reason 
to believe that an alliance between 
France and Russia, at the expense of 
England, lies in the womb of the 
future. It may not be while Napo- 
leon III. lives and rules—or if so, it 
will be.a contingency-which he him- 
self will deplore ; but, as in the fanda- 
mentally unsettled state of dynastic 
matters in France, even the triumph 
of the Fusion cannot be regarded as 
impossible, a state of hostility in 
such circumstances would be almost 
& matter of course. Popery would 
then have a brief gala-season on 
the Continent as well as despotism— 
and, moreover, England may show 
such sympathy with insurgents for 
liberty on the Continent, and her 
press may so vehemently and assidu- 
ously assail the despotic governments, 
as to mark her out to, them as jan 
object for their common attack. If 
Spain (as is on the cards) have by 
that time relapsed under the sway of 
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Oarlism, as a reaction from demo- 
cracy, we neel not look for, help 
from her; on the contrary,;, we 
should require to look after Gib- 
raltar, as both Spain and. France 
would like to see, us dis of 
that. commanding fortress. Of Italy 
we need not speak; she will have, 
enough to do with her own miseries 
to think of helping others. Prussia, 
with whom, if report speak true, we 
are about to form a royal alliance— 
one, be it said, of the most desirable 
kind—will probably disappoint the 
expectations entertained of her in 
this country ; .for if democratic move- 
ments take place in Germany, her 
present alliance with Russia will only 

e drawn closer.. As a Protestant 
power she is kindred to us—her 
people are half-kin—and by-and-by 
the British and Germans will frater- 
nise better than they do now; never- 
theless as long as Prussia is. but 
Prussia, and not the head of a united 
Germany, she is powerless (and per- 
haps will be little inclined) to show 
us favour in the event of any Conti- 
nental coalitions being formed against 
our island-empire. Besides, she has 
no fleets, and it is the co-operation of 
fleeets above all things that in an ex- 
tremity we should want. . In fine, the 
popular States on the Continent, who 
court our alliance, are comparatively 
helpless; and the general result is, 
that though we might help them, 
they cannot help us, 

In the event of troubles. and 
changes, then, such as we have been 
considering, producing a rearrange- 
ment of the European alliances, no- 
where can England look for steady 
friends among the States which we 
have passed in review. We shall be 
happy to remain at peace with them 
if they let us; but we suspect the 
despotic governments will be inclined 
to make use of their temporary as- 
cendancy—will take advantage of the 
rare unanimity of sentiment among 
the crowned heads of the Continent— 
to exercise a hostile influence against 
free England. Congresses can be held 
for other purposes than making peace. 
The semi-compulsory surrender of our 
immemorial rights in naval warfare 
at the late ssn gg and the readi- 
ness with which proposals for the 
repression of the press of other coun 
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tries were entertained, ought to be 
@ warning of what we may expect 
should the balance of power on the 
Continent shift round farther against 
us. Under pretext of readjusting the 
territorial system of Europe, and in- 
suring the freedom of the European 
seas, a new Congress may demand of 
us the surrender of Heligoland as 
pertaining to Germany—of Gibralter, 
as part of Spain—of the Ionian Islands, 
as pertaining to Greece; and in the 
eyent of our refusal, a naval Gon- 
federacy may be formed to wrest 
these places from us. Let the war- 
ders on our towers, then, watch. 
Most urgently, let us venture to say, 
does it become us to check, as far as 
possible, the progress of anti-British 
influence around the shores of the Bal- 
tic. At present we have this advan- 
tage, that the fleet of Russia, which 
would constitute one-half of any naval 
confederacy against us, is blocked up 
by ice for half the year—thus per- 
mitting us during that time to direct 
our entire naval strength against the 
other fleets of the confederacy. But 
if Russia sueceed in extending her 
ascendancy around the shores of the 
Baltic—if from Finland and the 
Aland Isles she dominate over Swe- 
den, and, perhaps with the help of 
Prussia, concuss Denmark, where 
the Court is already Russianised 
—then we may expect to see the 
station of the Russian fleet advanced 
from Cronstadt to the harbours of 
Norway and Denmark, beyond the 
limits of the winter-ice; and the en- 
trance to the Sound itself may vir- 
tually come into her hands. By an 
Unkiar-Skelessi treaty with Den- 
mark, these Dardanelles of the North 
might become closed against the 
fleets of her enemies; and the long- 
range artillery now introduced would 
render the passage of the Sound in 
‘the teeth of the Danish batteries, as 
once done by Nelson, quite impracti- 
¢able. Were Russia to succeed in 
taking up such a position, we must 
frankly say that the effectual guard- 
ianship of the British coast. would 
in times of war become impossible. 
By the so-called “neutralisation” of 
the Black Sea, the naval strength 
of Russia will henceforth be concen- 


trated (nearer to our shores) in the - 


Baltic; atid ‘a hostile fleet of thirty 
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sail-of-the-line lying, tnassailable by 
us, behind the Sound (within twelve 
hours’ sail of our coasts), and réady 
to issue ont at a moment’s notice,— 
how could we keep it in check ? 
Manifestly, then, the point above 
all others which we have to keep in 
view in our European policy, is to 
draw closer our alliancé with Swe- 
den and Denmark. These States 
are our natural allies—the only ones 
existing on the Continent. With 
them we have no conflicting interests 
—no points of rivalry. Scandinavi- 
ans and Northmen, they have the 
same blood in their veins as we; 
and the south of Denmark is the 
primal home of the people that have 
now given their name to England. 
Similar blood produces similar tem- 
perament and national character; 
and the love of freedom and a popular 
form of government characterises 
both Scandinavians and ourselves. 
The same love of the adventurous sea- 
faring life is to be found, too, amongst 
them,—thus rendering them to us 
the most useful of all allies, or, if 
won to the opposite side, most for- 
midable foes. The present position . 
of Sweden and Denmark—particu- 
larly the furmer—is favourable for 
drawing closer the alliance which we 
have with them. The Danish Court, 
we regret to say, inclines in a marked 
manner to Russia; and it is to be re- 
gretted that, as the Danish law of 
succession now stands, the royal 
family of Russia may yet lay claim 
to the Danish throne. But the Dan- 
ish people and Parliament are stoutly 
opposed to these Russian leanings 
of the Court; and ceaseless diploma- 
tic efforts ought to be made by our 
Government to procure the triumph 
of these national feelings. No pains 
would be too great if it won Den- 
mark to the side of Britain. The 
natural interests of Denmark must 
incline her to dread Russia, whose 
future will menace her independence ; 
and if our Government were to main- 
tain at Copenhagen a diplomatist 
really worthy of that important mis- 
sion, the Danish Government might 
soon be brought to see that their 
true interest lay in cultivating a Brit- 
ish, not a Russian alliance. With 
Sweden, we rejoice to say, our posi- 
tion is much better.’ There, too, the 
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le are with us—staunchly 80; 
ae fortunately the Oourt has of 
late become sensible of the valué of a 
Western alliance. It will be our 
own fault if the anti-Russian trea 
which Sweden made last year wit 
the Allies ever ceases with Great 
Britain. Prince Oscar, second son of 
the king, is at present on a tour-ma- 
trimonial to Western Europe; and 
though it is now reported that his 
bride is to be a French, not’a British, 
princess, still this marriage-alliance 
is an anti-Russian one, and will have 
no effect in binding Sweden to France 
in the event of a change of dynasty 
in the latter country. It is plainly 
the fundamental interest of Sweden 
and Denmark to lean on England 
instead of Russia, and their Govern- 
ments cannot but perceive this; but 
then, here is the difficulty—their 
gigantic neighbour exercises so great 
& pressure upon them, that it may 
seem to them safer to propitiate the 
good-will of Russia than to brave 
her enmity. And the plain practical 
question comes to be,—In the event 
of Sweden and Denmark being ready 
to unite their fortunes with ours, are 
we ready, and have we the power, to 
defend these States. against the at- 
tacks of Russia? We think both 
these questions ought to be answered 
in the affirmative. The gain to us in 
securing the alliance of two scch 
naval powers as Sweder. and Den- 
mark--and still more the disaster it 
would be to us if they were ranged on 
the side of our foes—would compen- 
sate tenfold the expense of co-operat- 
ing with Danes and Swedes in de- 
fence of their country. As to the 
possibility of a successful defence of 
these countries with the help of Brit- 
ish troops and fleets, any one who 
remembers Wellington’s defence of 
Portugal, or who duly considers the 
protracted stand made by the Rus- 
sians at’ Sebastopol, will not deem the 
project impracticable. Copenhagen 
and the Danish islands would be 
quite unassailable when guarded by 
&- few gun-boats; while important 
strategetical positions, fortified by 
earthworks @ la hero a might be 
taken up on the mainland, open to 
the sea, and where British troops and 
material might be added to the brave 
land-forces of Dénmark. ‘With Nor- 
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way and Sweden the case would be 
much easier. There the attack could 
only be made round the northern 
extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia—a 
dreary march at any time, and (unless 
Russia lay down a railway there) 
impracticable in winter; while. the 
British and Swedish navies, having 
command of the wholé Baltic waters, 
for six months in the year could 
dreadfully harass the enemy, landing 
troops on any point of the coast 
where they could best assail the long- 
extended communications of the in- 
vading army. Besides, no country 
in the world presents so many 
obstacles to an invading army, and 
so many excellent positions for de- 
fence, as the Scandinavian peninsula ; 
and thus supported by and 
naturally favoured by land, ai hig 
Swedish army, if worthily led, could 
not fail to repel any amount of force 
that could be brought against them. 
The great advantage of turning such 
things over in one’s ‘mind is, that it 
prepares us for all contingencies. It 
is only by looking ahead that a State 
can prevent itself being surprised by 
events for which it has made no pre- 
paration. Many a time a good plan 
of policy has to be foregone, and left 
untried, simply because it has been 
too late of being commenced; and 
another and less effectual policy has 
hat to be adopted, because it could 
be more readily put in operation. 
This hand-tc-month styleef statesman- 
sbip has become much too preva:ent 
of late among the ruiers of England ; 
yet never was it so likely to produce 
great disasters as in the coming years, 
—for the vaster are warlike com- 
binations becoming, and. the more 
rapidly may great blows be, struck, 
so as to make lost opportunities 
more than ever irreparable, and to 
ive little time to a blind-drifting 
tate to gather its wits, and excogi- 
tate the best means of defending it- - 
self. Most sincerely, then, do we 
trust that our rulers will timeously 
think out the problems of the future, 
and not allow England to drift help- 
lessly into new contests for which 
they have made no preparation, and 
into new political combinations, of 
which they have never studied the 
character or calculated the resu§} 
Hitherto we have confined our 
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gr to Europe. But unlike the 
owers of the Continent, pe in this 
possessing an immense advantage 
over them, the natural alliances of 
England overleap the seas, and are 
to be found in every part of the 
earth. Her children have gone 
forth conquering and colonizing. 
Her Indian empire has grown a 
mighty power, fostering the com- 
merce. and adding to the military 
strength of the mother country. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, nursed by 
the -mines of the south, are 
rapidly advancing ic a path of in- 
definite progress, and towards a 
of majestic power. Canada, with its 
confederate States, elustered around 
the noblest line of inland. navigation 
in the world, and ever advancing 
westwards to the shores of the Paci- 
fic, throbs in unison with the. heart 
of England, as if they were (what 
they are) brothers. Even the 
United States, those. first. seceders 
from the catholicity of .Anglo-Saxon- 
dom,—are they not also to be counted 
among our natural allies? We say 
they are. True, there is at present 
a quarrel, or complication of quarrels, 
betwixt us, which even ve to- 
‘wards war; and there certainly will 
be frequent bickerings until. both 
sides recognise their true line of po- 
licy. But that time will come—must 
come,—for there is no withstanding 
the “logic of events.” If it be asked 
when will the United States become 
our faithffl ally? the answer is 
simple,—whenever they shall see that 
it is their interest to be so. We care 
not for present appearances—we 
address ourselves to permanent in- 
* terests,—we endeavour to look down 
through the ever-fluctuating super- 
ficial phenomena Fs the heart of 
things; and we shy that England 
and the American Union will gradu- 
ally approximate into a closer alliance. 
Nay more, the United States will ere 
long be forced to abandon their system 
of neutrality in regard to Old World 
politics, and in doing so will make 
common cause with England. They 
eannot act otherwise. yr Mag # as 
danger keeps at a distance from their 
shores, they will let England fight 
as she best 
seek to turn the embarrassments of 
otiférs to their own account. It is in 


goal which pertains to 


may, and will only. 


vain to lament the selfishness of. this 


course. Selfishness is the..most pre- 
vailing law of human.nature. ..Those 


who are out of rg ever: keep 
pushing others into the. fire,—it. is 
y when the fire comes next: to 
them that they change their tw 
and exclaim, “Are -we not 
tray 9 So re it.be with the 
nited States. At t, England 
—stout old John Bull,: whom slim 
brother Jonathan abuses so much— 
stands ‘bolt upright in the. face. of 
rt yar manfully does. all Se 
ghting an spupenieny i wor 
lot of a free 
State in contact with despotic Govern- 
ments which keep down. other .free 
States. LHngland acts as a. buffer to 
America; and.as long as John Bull 
is able and willing to play this 
part, brother Jonathan. may con- 
tinue to sneer at the. buc to 
which, perhaps unknown to himself, 
he is indebted for his peace and 
security. At this moment, how he 
deceives himself! He raves. full-cry 
against England. Never, we are 
sorry to say, was jealousy of the 
mother country more prevalent in 
the United States than now; -no- 
thing can exceed the bitterness with 
which they rail at British policy: O 
fools, and blind! . Do you.-know. so 
little of Euro politics ?—are: you 
so innocent of all knowledge of cabi- 
net secrets as not to know that at 
this moment England is the main 
obstacle to a European coalition that 
would seek to arrest the southward 
progress of the.American. people, 
and that would rejoice in humbling 
the somewhat offensive pride of the 
“model republic?” Have you. for- 
gotten the Tripartite treaty proposed 
two ae ago, ostensibly to guaran- 
tee Cuba to Spain ? pala the 
Tuileries, or at your. military -com- 
missioners lately at Paris, how the 
French Emperor is ceponee, or if he 
has abandoned his old opinion that, 
when he became Emperor, the war 
of all others he should least object 
2 saat Pe. —, with me United 
tates. Wo pain, whose pos- 
sessions in the New. World you are 
constantly menacing, like anything 
better than to form one of a ©0- 
alition to “draw . your — teeth?” 
Would Denmark, whom you are now 
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likewise. threatening,.and the States 
friendly. to the assertion of her rights 
in: the. Sound. .question, hesitate to 
act in a similar fashion? . Not one of 
them. And besides all this, the des- 
potic: governments would have a pe- 
“culiar desire to the American 
Republic, seeing that they feel! that 
sooner or later they. will. come into 
conflict with it. Has Austria for- 
tten the Kossta affair, or does 

ia relish the assertion of such 
principles? : What stands between? 
England—with her vast fleet, which, 
if joined to that of America, would 
sweep all before it. As long-as 
England sides with America, Europe 
cannot touch her... And it is the last 
thought. in. England’s heart to mag- 
nify the Continental powers at the 
expense of America. And yet, blinded 
by an inordinate estimate of himself, 
brother Jonathan does not see this, 
and will go on bullying John Bull to 
the last. Were John Bull to. be 
smitten hard in the trying times that 
are coming, America would soon find 
out her mistake. But as John Bull 


has nointention of “‘ knocking under,” 
whatever number of powers may come 


against‘ him, America is probably des- 
tined to be first. enlightened as to her 
true policy in a milder and less sudden 
fashion. The Powers. of the New 
World. will do well to ponder what 
is now taking place in the Old. 
The threats held out. against -the 
liberty of the —_ in other coun- 
tries, and the alteration of the laws 
-of ‘maritime warfare to suit the in- 
terests. of the Continental States, 
which took place at. the late Con- 
gress, are symptomatic of what the 
future has in store. If these things 
be done in the: green tree, what 
will they not do in the dry? The 
United States are isolated by. that 
new protocol on naval warfare. Eng- 
land. has .sarrendered her vantage- 
- ground, and now the United.-States 


are brought face to face with the op-. 


ite: principles of the Continental 
owers, Thisisstep the first. Naval 
-Oonfederacies for the assertion of 
naval rights. are as old as the days of 
- the Empress Catherine,—they have 
often been revived,—and it is plain 
to demonstration that. the increasing 
intercommunion of nations will de- 


velop them still more in our own. 
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times. Here, then, isa subject of 
quarrel already between Europe and 
the United States. The ile atti- 
tude of the latter, and avowed, de- 
signs against. Central America and 
the islands of the Mexican Gulf—in- 
cluding possessions of Spain, France, 


Denmark, England, and .Holland— 


and threatening to. monopolise. that 
highway of. nations, the Isthmus ,of 
Panama, constitute still .more. sub- 
stantial cause of war. And observe 
this,—the more the triumphs; of 
steam-navigation advance, the closer 
are Europe and..America brought 
together, the more irritating will 


“become the points of difference -be- 


tween them, and the more. readily 
can either assail the other. : In other 
fifty years America and Europe will 
be as close to one another as England 
and France. were a century ago ; and 
the long strifes and struggles which 
England has had .and_still.has to go 
through with the - Continent, will 
then be extended to America. Then 
will be seen whether it. be true or 
not, ascertain physiologists assert, 
that the Anglo-Saxon race necessarily 
degenerates in America; or whether 
there will not at last.come true as to 
North America the, idea which Can- 
ning too confidently expressed of the 
Spanish republies of the South, when 
he boasted that he had “called. into 
existence a New World to. redress 


othe balance of the Qld.” 


The United States have recently 
been. coquetting with* Russia. The 
community of nations has been 


. startled to see a. sudden rapproche- 


ment between the _ representativ: 
Powers of absolutism and democracy. 
The wonderful spectacle will not. last 
long. It is like. the sudden friend- 
ship between-.Napoleon and Alexan- 
der I. at: Tilsit, where the mighty 
confederates fancied they conld live 
peaceably and divide the world be- 
twixtthem. Their sole bond of union 
was jealousy of, England: yet Eng- 
land lives on, and has actually been 
the means of preventing her two great 
Gestnoy ing. one another,— 
first, by helping Russia when at- 
tacked by, France, and.recently aan ce 
t. Wj 
fare no better with this mock-friend- 
ship between Russia and the United 
States. The Russian Government, 
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which has no Presidential elections 
and popular madnesses to mislead it, 
sees much further into the future 
than the ephemeral politicians of the 
Union. ussian principles have a 
great work to do yet in Europe, and 
Russian power has to consolidate it- 
self vastly in its outlying positions, 
before it need come into conflict with 
the United States. Therefore the late 
Ozar spoke sweet words to the repre- 
sentatives of the Stars and Stripes,— 
told them how entirely he appreciat- 
ed their “ peculiar institution,” and 
how he quite understood their model 
republic, though he could make no- 
thing of the jumble of things they 
call a Constitution ‘in the “old 
country.” Brother Jonathan, on his 
part, calculated that Russia was 
a land power, always in want of 
somebody to carry its goods, which 
he was quite ready to do; that with 
its help he might succeed Britannia in 
the sovereignty of the waves; and 
that henceforth, as Russia was in 
the Old World and he in the New, 
they could no more meet in hostile 
strife than could a bear and a shark. 
This is like the mistake of the child 
who fancies he can wade the Thames 
at London, because he can step over 
it at his father’s door. There are two 
causes which will tend to make the 
United States alter their present po- 
licy. The first and more remote of 
these is, the ess of Russia in the 
North Pacitee. It was a subject 
of regret to some during the late 
war that the British Government did 
not organise an expedition, in ¢on- 
cert with the Canadians, to conquer 
the Rnssian possessions in North 
America. We now see clearly that 
things are better as they are. Had 
the Russians been driven from Ame- 
rica, the United Ststes would have 
become more jealous than ever of 
England, and the disunion between 
the two great and free Anglo-Saxon 
powers would have most detrimen- 
tally affected their future position. 
Now, it is Russia that the Americans 
have to dread in the North Pacific. 
The United States are in process of 
founding a new empire on the shores 
@f that ocean, and Russian power is 
already strongly intrenched there. At 
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Sitka, not a long way north of Ore- 
gon and California, Russia has strong 
forts and fine harbours; from thence 
the long chain of the Aleutian Islands, 
likewise fortified, extend her. sway 
right across the Pacific to Northern 
China, Petropanlovski,.and the mouth 
of the Amoor, where she..is likewise 
establishing herself in strength, as 
the Allied fleets lately found to their 
cost. Two years and a-half ago,* 
before ever the war commenced, we 
expressed our assured conviction. that 
Russia would use every effort to gain 
possession of the line of the Amoor, 
which runs through northern, China, 
as the sole. efficient outlet for com- 
munication between her. Siberian 
possessions and the Pacific. Ten 
months afterwards the anticipation 
was shown to be true, by the dis- 
covery of the fortifications of Petro- 
paulovski; and every month. since 
has ‘brought further corroboration, 
From official documents. just. pub- 
lished at St. Petersburgh,.it appears 
that within the last three years the 
right of navigating the Amoor has 
been obtained from the Chinese 
government; the course of the river 
has been. trigonometrically sur- 
veyed; Russian settlements are 
being extended along the coast in a 
southerly direction from ‘its mouth; 
a chain of troops has been established 
from Lake Baikal to the Pacific; an 
influx of government officials and 
settlers has taken place, and a profita- 
ble trade is being opened with the 
Chinese government for the produce 
of the Siberian copper-mines—the 
usual supplies of copper for the Chinese 
government being intercepted by the 
rebels in the south. These. friendl 

relations with the Court of Peking wi 

be gradually consolidated; and, as 
we pointed out on the former occasion, 
the Russian government has a fine 
card in its hand to play, if necessary, 
by supporting the Manchoo govern- 
ment against the rebels—especially 
seeing that the Amoor flows. through 
Manchooria, so that, even though ex- 
pelled from Peking by the Chinese re- 
volutionists, the nchoo _ princes 
might set up an independent govern- 
ment in their native country, and 
rule there in the ‘interest of their 





* See Magazine, January 1854, p. 73. 
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suzerain and defender the Czar. That 
the vast basin of the Amoor will in 
due time fall entirely under the power 
of Russia, giving her command of a 
tolerably. fertile country and numerous 
population, we believe inevitable; 
and in a work on China just pub- 
lished by Mr. Meadows, the startling 
opinion is maintained that China will 
by-and-by fall wholly under Russian 
ascendancy, and that the Ozar, thus 
put in possession of one-half of the po- 
pulation of the globe, will undertake 
and succeed in the conquest of North 
America. Thus a Russian empire would 
be established in China as a British 
empire is established in India—only 
twice as strong. That Russia will ob- 
tain an ascendancy in China, if Britain 
and ‘America do not counteract her, 
seems probable enough: but we need 
not go further than our own mode- 
rate statement, that Russia will in 
due time come into rivalry with the 
United States as a Pacific power, . 
and that that rivalry will cause an 
antagonism between them. We ob- 
serve that since the close of the war, 
the Russian government has des- 
patched several of its ships of war 
to Petropaulovski, to reinforce its 

madron in the Pacific; and in the 

ew York journals we see it exult- 
ingly pointed out that the Russian 
naval station at the mouth of the 
Amoor will be made another Sebas- 
topol,: beyond the reach of the Brit- 
ratte tt and that it can easily be 
furnis with. steam machinery and 
materiel of all kinds from California. 
Very good; butis it British or Ameri- 
can interests that are most affected 
by this new “standing menace” in 
the North Pacific? Truly, it is cha- 
racteristic of the short-sighted dollar- 
mania of brother Jonathan that he 
should actually sell the knife that is 
desi. to cut his own throat! 

e have not s to speculate on 
the immediate future of America. 
We can only indicate the possibility 
of Cuba becoming a St. Domingo in 
the efforts of the filibusters to wrest 
it from Spain,—and the probability of 
the Northern States withdrawing 
from the Union rather than face the 
costs of a war provoked by the 
aggressions of the Southern States, 
and waged for the extension of those 
Slavery-institutions which the Free- 
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soil States so intensely abhor. But 
we must say that, along with the 
dawning perception of an impending 
material antagonism with anti-British 
Powers in the Old World, ‘moral 
causes can hardly fail to precipitate 
the intervention of America in the 
affairs of Europe. That the United 
States should have held back during 
the last war, and sought only to turn 
it to their own account, need surprise 
none; for that war was in no sense @ 
war of principles, and was waged 
only to maintain a very rickety 
balance of power with which America 
has nothing to do. But it seems to 
us that the case will be altered by- 
and-by. Napoleon I. predicted that 
in fifty years Europe would be either 
Cossack or Republican: we in- 
cline to think that it will be first the 
one and then the other,—understand- 
ing, however, by “Cossack,” merely 
the complete triumph of those abso- 
lutist principles of which Russia is 
the champion and grand exemplar; 
and for “republican” we should read 
free or popular, as expressed by 
the establishment of governmental 
institutions of any kind which may 
be in unison with the wishes of the 
respective nations. It seems to us 
that Europe will see realised the 
former of these conditions,—that 
any popular movements in Italy or 
elsewhere will be put down, and 
that for a score of years thereafter 
Absolutism will have a heyday, un- 
til a new and more potent “1848” 
blow the whole fabric to pieces over 
Western and Central Europe, and 
inaugurate a revision of the territorial 
limits as well as governmental in- 
stitutions of the Continent, which 
can hardly fail to bring the balance 
of power and principles once more 
into greater unison with the interests 
of Great Britain. 

Such appears to us to be the direc- 
tion in which things are tending. 
Our limits do not permit of a detailed 
balancing of the various elements 
under consideration,—we can but in- 
dicate those which appear to be most 
influential; and our readers, who 

all the elements of calcula-@ 
tion, in the forces and principles 
visibly at work in foreign affairs, 
can revise and correct the estimate 
for themselves. It is desirable that 
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the public mind should habituate 
itself to the consideration of such 
problems, for it is only by an ap- 
proximately correct estimate of the 
fature that the policy of a State 
can be guided to advantageous re- 
sults. 
One word in parting, as to our 
resent unhappy differences with the 
Tited States. Great Britain has 
no great interest in Oentral America. 
She cannot consent to be bullied out 
of her rights there, but otherwise she 
has not the least desire to check the 
of American influence in 
that region; and we might even 
abandon our settlements and pro- 
tectorates on the mainland (retain- 
ing the Bay Islands), in order to 
avoid contention with our Transut- 
lantic brethren, if the latter were 
ready, frankly and without reserva- 
tion, to arrange a definite settlement 
‘of the question. It is a striking, 
and to us creditable fact, that a 
universal desire for good-fellowship 
with the United States prevails in 
this country, although the predomi- 
nant spirit in the Union is unequi- 
vocally of an opposite character. But 
we beg the Cabinet of Washington 
not to deceive itself. Great Britain is 
slow to come to a decided rupture 
with any State, and the British publie 
do not easily get incensed. But if 
the American Government persist in 
its attempts to concuss us by means 
of bullying and filibusters, it will be 
the first to regret the consequences. 
The condition of its Northern States 
in 1814, when they were ready to 


sever from the Union, rather than 


endure any longer the consequences 
of war, ought to teach that Govern- 
ment prudence. There can be no 
proper alliance between Powers 
which do not respect each other ; 
and, therefore, with all our desire 
for friendly relations with the United 
States, we believe it would be as 
unwise as ignoble to decline a con- 
test if the American Government 
press it upon us. Nevertheless what 
a guerre des fous it would be!—and 
what a source of rejoicing to their 
enemies to see the two great free 
Powers of the world clashing against 
each other,—damaging their fleets, 
commerce, and revenues, in a ¢on- 
test which can only redound to the 
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advantage of States who aré initnical 
to both. ~ ° ’ 

The paths of Britain and America 
do not cross: ‘The Isthmus of the 
New World is the of ‘Trans- 
atlantic ambition—a destined appan- 
age of the Anglo-Saxons of the West. 
On ‘the other hand, the- Isthmus 
of the Old World is the cynosure 
of British policy—thé point to which 
our most watchfal attention must 
be given. There lies our highwa 
to the East—that route on whic 
Gibraltar, Malta, the Tonian Isles, 
and Aden are our fortified posts’ 
which has our Indian and Australian 
empires for its termini, and whose 
neck is Egypt. “Egypt and Syria— 
for commeree will soon flow’ back 
into its earliest route, and the steam- 
car run in the path of the caravans 
from the Levant to the Persian Gulf. 
That is a quarter which British 
statesmen will do well to'_ponder. A 
very possible rearrangement of the 
European alliances might vitally af- 
fect our influence in that important 
region—France, resuming her old 
Napoleonic dream, menacing Egypt 
from Algeria; and Russia, as Ali- 
son has vaticinated, passing down 
through crumbling Anatolia to the 
valley of the Euphrates. In such 
untoward circumstances, however, 
England would find allies which 
cannot serve her nearer home; and, 
aided by our Indian army and Aus- 
tralian colonies (who have a direct 
interest in keeping open thé over- 
land communication), and combat- 
ing on a narrow front of land, ap- 
proachable on three sides by sea and 
the British fleets, a much more suc- 
cessful defence could be made than 
at first sight appears probable. Scan- 
dinavia and Syria—such, then, are 
the quarters which British states- 
manship ought most jealously to 
watch, and at the same time seek 
to draw. closer to our side the vari- 
ous scattered fragments of the Brit- 
ish race. In truth, the time is 
coming when England ought amply 
to reap the benefit of -her colonies— 
of that vast system of enterprise 
and emigration which will be the 
most enduring monument of her 
greatness. She has spread over the 
earth like a gigantic banyan-tree, 
dropping in every quarter of the 
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roots which in turn become 
trees like herself, and formi 
of herself, so that no storms will ever 
revail to throw her down. If we 
k merely at the narrow British 
Isles alongside of the great States of 
the Continent, expanding in popula- 
tion to a greater extent than is pos- 
sible with us, and tending to unite 
themselyes in. the still greater aggre- 
gations of Race, our heart might fail 
us for the meteor-flag of England ; 
but pn we Kd our. eyes boron the 
seas, and see New Englands rising, 
and British. blood . and 
dominating over a third of the. inha- 
bited , despondency must. give 
Way. (0 a noble pride and: confidence 
in her fature. Already our colonies 
are ripe to take upon themselves the 
burden of their own maintenance and 
defence in.ordinary times; and in 
seasons of war the aid we have. so 
long extended to them will hence- 
forth, we, doubt. not, cease to be a 
one-sided obligation ;—-while in the 
growing commerce subsisting among 
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them, the Anglo-Saxon States will 


part find ample scope for their industrial 


energies, though all the rest of the 
world were closed against them. 
Peace will dawn on the: world by- 
and-by, though wars will never entire- 
ly cease as long as human nature re- 
mains what it is.. But whether in 
or in war, nd Power yet form- 
ed in. the world will lastingly extin- 
guish the glory of Britain. @ do- 
minion of the seas will cease to be 
hers exclusively, but only to: merge 
into the grander maritime supremacy 
of the United Anglo-Saxon: family. 
And whatever may be the Coalitions 
and Oonfederacies of the future, 
through the haze of years is there 
the coming of one greater than them 
all, in a Congress of* the: free Anglo- 
Saxon Powers of the Sea,—whose 
triumphs, sufficient in. war, ‘will shine 
forth most conspieudusly-in the better 
peaceful times a-coming, helping on 
that period when a Christianised civi- 
lisation shall cover the earth “as the 
waters do the channels of the sea.” 
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the, 116, 

Hotels of Englend, the, 606, 

Hubner, painting by, 651. 

Hume, Mr., on aibelion betweenmas- 
ters and ‘employed, 57, iG 

Hungary, political feature of, 502, 

Hunting as an exercise, 184. 

Hussein Pasha, the case of, '474. 

Image-worship, opposition of the Greek 
church: to, 30%. 

Imagination, modern negleet of, 162 ef seq. 

In Memoriam, remarks,on, 129, 

— influence ef, 848-~palitigal, fature 
of, 502. 

Inpian Civin Sprvick, THE, AB. 

Indulgences, not recognised, by.; the 
‘Greek Chureh, 308. 

Inns or Court AND THE Bar oF En@u ann, 


THE, 61. 199 
Innes, Father, and his. work on Scotland, 


447. 
Inner Temple, legal education in the, 80 


— its income, &., 84. 

tw ors proceedings of th 7 porpraad 

é¢ Reformation in S ain, 

Intellect, modern tendencies to over- 
eulture of the, 162 et seg.” 

Intemperance, Mr, Warren on, :177. 

Intolerance, present forms:of, 422. : 

TRAWADEE, LETTERS) FROM THE-BANKS OF 
‘THE, 536. 

Irish, characteristics of the wit.of the, 
209—herring fisheries, the, 340 ¢¢ seq. 

Isabella of France, consection of Don 
Carlos with, 435—of Portagaly apother 
of Philip HL, 425. 

Isis, the, at Oxford, 182. 

Ismail Bey, a visit to, 698. 
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litical future of, 502, 729. 

ilbert, 452. 

Jeffersonian newspaper, the, 296. 

Jerusalem, the patriarch of, 312. 

Jews, anticipations of universal con- 
quest of the, 248—persecution of the, 
in Spain, 431. 

Journalism, present state of, here and in 
America, 289. 

Judea, influence of, 249. 

Juno Moneta, the worship of, 195. 

Justification, doctrine of the Greek 
Church on, 308. te 

Justinian, the emperor, character, &c: of, 
807. 

Karens, the, in Burma, 561. 

Kars, the defence of, 24—causes of the 
fall of, 618 et seg. 

Kars Buug-soox, Tux, 471. , 

Kean, Mr., his efforts on behalf of the 
drama, 217, 218. 

Keith, marshal, the career of, 586—Sir 
R. Murray, 589. 

Kelly, Sir F., on the system of legal edu- 
cation, 72. 

King Henry VIII, Kean’s production of, 
218. 

Knight-errant, sketch of a, 281. 

Knip, Mademoiselle, painting by, 658. ° 

Knox, John, as a Scottish scholar, 449. 

Kreutzberg, convent, d&c. of the, 649. 

Kyourgs of Burma, the, 556. 

Lasour, Mr. Warren’s LECTURE ON, 170. 

Labour and capital, character of the war 
between, in Lancashire; 54, 174. 

Labourers, the statute of, 173. 

Ladies, former drinking of, 109—objec- 
tions of, to sporting, 393. 

LANCASHIRE STRIKES, 52. 

Landed: gentry of England, character, 
&e. of the, 390. 

Languages the study of, by intending 
travellers, 601. 

Latin Church, schism between, and the 
Greek, 307. 

Leaxe’s Numismata Hetienica, 193— 
colonel, singular interview of, with 
Ali Pasha, 194. 

Lectures, the delivery of, by leading 
men, 170. 

Lefevre, Mr. on the Scottish Fishery 
Board, 838. 

Legal education, state of, in Scotland, 
64—in France, 65—in Germany, ib.— 
in Naples, 66—in the United States, 
67—in nd, 68. 

Legislation, difficulties of, regarding 
marriage, 382. 

Legitimists, party of, in Nicaragua, 318 
et 


seq. 

Leo, the emperor, 307. 

Leon erg, city of, 317. 
Leslie, John, bishop of Ross, 451. 
Lessing, the paintings of, 651. 
Leutze, painting by, 651. 


Htaly, 
Jack, 


Lewis, Sir G. C., his Credibility of Early 
Roman History, 250 et seg. passim, 

Lewis, the herring fishery at, 523. 

Lippet’s Hisrory or Rome, 247. See 
also Rome. 

Liddel, Duncan, 454. 

Life Drama, remarks on the, 134. 

Lincoln’s Inn, income, é&e. of, 84. 

Lindesay, the earl of, 591. 

“iterature, state, &e. of, in England, 509. 

Loch, Mr. on the Highland fisheries, 384. 

Lochfine, the herring fishery at, 5238. 

Log Cabin newspaper, the, 296. 

Longfellow’s Hiawatha, remarks on,135. 

Lord’s Supper, doctrine of the Greek 
Church ‘on the; 309. 

Lords, House of, danger to the, from 
life-peerages, 362—as a court of ap- 
peal, 371—its constitution, &., 373. 

Louis XV., character of the age of, 164. 

Louis Napoleon, principles of govern- 
ment of, 410—conduct of, toward 
England, 486—inclination of, toward 
peace, 611, 612—his views, 730. 

Louis Philippe, principles of government 
of, 410. 


Lower classes, prevalence of drinking 
among the, 110. 

Lybster, the harbour of, d&c., 332. 

Macaulay, the historical style of, 406. 

Maccabeus, John, 450. 

Maine Liquor law, the, 118. 

Mair or ajor, John, 446. 

Man and wife, the supposed antagonism 
between, 379. 

Manchester chamber of . commerce, 
Bright’s speech to the, 59—strike, 
history, &c. of the, 56. 

Manufactures, influences of, 157. __ 

Marble quarries, the, in Burma, 553. 

Marienburg, the Seots at, 584. 

Marriage, the laws regarding, as affect- 
ing women, 880 ef seg. 

Marsden, Bright’s'lecture at, 57, 58. 

Martin, Mn Baron, on the present system 
of legal education, 71. ; 

Mary, sister of Charles V., 424—thé first 
wife of Philip IL, 496—of England, 
the marriage of Philip II. to, 426. 

Masters, combinations, &c. among the, 
175. 

Matagalpa, the gold mines of, 316. 

Maud, remarks on, 182. 

Mechlin, sketches at, 647. 

Melville, Andrew, 450. 

Men and women, the supposed antagon- 
ism between, 379. 

Mengoon, great pagoda at, 553. 

Mercenary soldiers, on, 578. 

MeramorpHoses: a Tale. Part I, 562 
—Part IT., 676. 

Mexico, Prescott’s Conquest of, 421— 
human sacrifices in, 423, 

Middle Temple, income, é&c. of the, 84. 

Meaday, fortress of, 539. 
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Michael, Prince, a visit to, 694. 

Midges, the, 92. 

Muirary. ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES, 
A. Part L, 35-—conclusion, 138, 

Military preparation, neglect of, by Eng- 
land during peace, 28. 

Militia, proposed new organization of 
the, 29. 

Mind, the labour of.the, 178. 

Ministers, errors of, with regard to the 
war, 618. 

Model farming, innovations of, 158, 

Mopgern ILicut Lareratore—Portey, 
125. ‘ 

Monasteries of Burma, the, 556. 

Monasticism, system of, in the Greek 
Church, 313. 

Monetary crises, frequency of, 1—that of 
1855, causes, ny drum &e. of the, 8 
Money, distinction between, and capital, 

17. 
Moneyed classes, the, the gainers by the 
act of 1844, 5. 

Monks, the, in the Greek Church, $13. 
Monro, Robert, his account of the Scots 
in the service of Gustavus, 579, 582. 
MonraLEMBERT, DE 1 Avenin. Poxirique 

DE L’ ANGLETERRE, 501, 
Monren, 266... 
Montesquieu, the historical style of, 406. 
Moore, the DeOersPny of, 285. 
Mortgages, effects of our currency sys- 
tem on, 14. 
Mounggyee, a Burmese prince, 537. 
Mouravieff, conduct of, at Kars, 593, 
Museum, the new, at Oxford, 190. 
Masie, “cultivation of, at Oxford, 185— 
Burmese, 541. 
Nations, different degrees of natural tem- 
rance in, 106. ® 


06 
National debt, effects of our currency 
system on, 14—Gallery, London inap- 
propriate for the, 190. 
Natural teetotaller, the, 105. 


Nava Review, tax,.721. 

Neill, Sir John, on the Scottish fisheries, 
835. : 

Nestorian heresy, the, 306. 

Netherlands, the revolt of the, 427—its 
beginnings, 428—feelings of Philip IT. 
regarding it, 429. 

New Brandenburg, the Scots at, 583. 

New Peace , see Peace party. 

New year’s day at Brussels, 653. 

New York Herald, the, and its editor, 
302 et seg.—Tribune, the, 297. 

New Yorker newspaper, the, 296. 


Ne press, power, dc, of the, 170 
daring the. war, 2833—in America, 


Nicaragua anp THe FiLiwusters, 314— 
the lake of, 315. 
_— the Couneil of, 307. 
, prospects of a campaign 
against, 240. ma 


Nicopolis, the founding of, 198. 

Niebuhr, new era as to Roman 
introduced by, 249—-what he achieved 
for it, 251. 

Nobility, effects of the. destruction of, 
in France, 511. 

North Wales, scenery of, 87. 

Numismatists,. eminent, 195, 

Officers, the correspondence of the, dur- 
ing the war, 234. 

Op anp New Sryitz at OxrorD, THE, 
659. ‘ 

Olympic theatre, the, 212. 

Omens, the early belief in, 264. 

Omer Pasha, parentage, de. of, 24. 

Ometeke, voleano of, 317. 

Oppean law, the, at Rome, 262. 

Orthian coin, an, 199. 

Oungben-lé, sketches at, 559. 

Overtrading, alleged effects of, 2. 

OxrorD, a Letrer TovoHING, 179. 

Oxrorp, THE O_p. anp New Sryzx art, 
659. r 

Pagam-myo, sketches at, 540 et seg.— 
and its temples, aecount of, 548. 

Painting, present tendencies of, in Eng- 
land, 220. 

Palais de Justice, the Ghent, 64. 

Palestine, present.state of, 305. . 

Panama, route to California by, 315. 

Pantomimes, the, 209 et seg. 

Parton’s Life of Horace Greeley, review 
of, 288, 292 et seq, . 

Passport system, the, 604. 

Patriarchs of the. Greek Church, the, 
$12. 

Paul IV., war between, and Philip IL, 
426. 

PEack, THE, 608. 

Peace, neglect of the army during the, 
115—the prospect of, how. regarded, 
232, 388, 692—the, 593—position of 
the parties, 594. 

Pgacr Party, THE NEW, a dialogue, 20. 

Pedestrian tourist, requirements of the, 
606. 

Peel’s currency act, the fo pe the 
gainers by, 5—its general effects, 4b. 
et seg., 9 et seg.—mode of its action, 
14. 


Peerage, value of the, in England, 510. 

PEERAGES FOR rw 362. j 

Pegu, aspect of, d&c., 538. 

Pal ame conduct of, with re- 
gard to Kars, 483. 

Penance held by the Greek Church, 309. 

Pennant on the natural history of the 
herring, 522. 

Penny papers, first appearanee, de. of, 
in America, 294. 

Peru, Prescott’s Conquest, of,42]. 

Peterhead, loss of fishing-boats, dc. at, 
331. 

Petroleum wells in Burma, the, 542, 


. Philip IL, see Prescott. 
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Photius, the patriarch 808. ae 

Picture-worship’ in ‘the’ Greék' Charch, 
$10. 

Pierce, general, proceedings of, against 
the filibusters, 326. 

Pirrhus, the war of the Romans with, 
257. 

Planché, the extravaganzas of, 210. 

Piato, his ote of education, 183. 

Pleasure, ussion-on, 708 ef seq. 

Poachers and poaching in England, on, 
390. « 


Poet, origin and training of the, 125. 

Poets, their attacks on Sporting, 392. 

Poetry, the earliest and latest stages of, 
221. 


Poland, political future of; 508. 

Political prophecy, difficulties of, 501. 

Porch aND THE GARDEN, ‘THE, a Dia- 
logue, 708. 

Port-Nesson, sea-pond at, 527. 

Parscorr’s Purr I1.,'421. 

Preparation, continued necessity for, 389. 

Pre-Raphaelitism, general tendencies to, 
in England, 220. 

Press, modern power of the, 170—con- 
duct, &c. of the, with regard to the 
war, 2388—state, &c. of the, in Ame- 
riea, 288—language of the, toward 
other nations, 504. 

Preston, strike, origin, history, &c. of 
the, 62. ‘ 

Priests, marriage of the, in the Greek 
Church, 318. 

Primogeniture, the right of, in England, 
515 


Princess, the, remarks on, 181. 


Princess's Theatre, the pantomime at 


the, 214, 215. 
Prome, city of, 538. 


Lae otf depreciation of, by the crisis 
- 1855, 4. 
Prussia, present position of, 30-—conduct 


of the government since 1815, 413— 
political p ts of, 511—conduet 
of, with regard to the war, 594. 

Prussian railways, the, 645. 

Public addresses, the delivery of, by our 
leading men, 1'70—houses, the licens- 
ing of, d&c:, 110. 

uic|§6= LecrurEs 
Lasour, 170. nateed 

Punning, the } ish tendency to, 209. 

~Puns, Ulriei Pinoy rf, 

Puppet-shows, Burmese, 541. 

' Purgatory not held by the GreekOhurch, 


» 808. 
Raglan, lord, De Bazancourt’s account 
ie ie senceinde 

ways, and fo , 
Remeay, the Chevalier, 453. 
aa ay sketches at, 536. 

ers in the Inns of Court, evidence 
of the, on légal education, 73. 

Realism, modern téndencies of the stage 
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to, 218 et seg—and' of art generally, 
220 et seg. ‘ 

Recruiting, system of, in Nicaragua,318. 

Red herrings, ration of, 534. 

Reform Act, effeets of, 517. 

Reformation, suppression of the, in 
Spain, 480. 

Refreshment rooms, railway, 646. 

Regeneration, doctrine of the Greek 

ee gp: ea the G 

egular clergy, the, in. the Greek 
Church, oad 

Reid, president, 453. 

Reime, painting by, 651. 

Re.icion 1x Common Lire,’ 248, 

Religious myth, the, in early Roman 
history, 253. 

Repression, present system of, in the 
Papal Church, 422. 

Rhine, winter sketches on the, 648. 

Ritual of the Greek Church, the, 310. 

Robson, the acting of, 211,-212. 

Rodde, painting by, 651, « 

Romans, fish-ponds of the, 528. 

Rome, Livpr.t’s History or, 247—and 
Constantinople, the struggle between 
the bishops of, 307... 

Rotterdam, sketches in, 655. 

Rousseau, objections of, to sporting, 393. 

Rubens, the allegorical paintings of, 223. 

Riigenwalde, the Scots at, 582. 

Russell, Lord John, his Exeter Hall 
lecture, 172. 

Russia, the object of the war -with re- 
gard to, 23 et seg.—ignorance in, as to 
the results ‘of it,” i 
views of the merchants, landholders, 
&ec., 26—supposed danger to Europe 

’ from her being crushed, 29—decep- 
tions of th® government as to the 
war, 25—its conduct regarding the 
Hango massaere, 31—her schemes of 
universal domination, 38—and ; the 
Russians, Bright on, 58—the 
of, for peace, 388—influence of, in 

Germany, and its causes, 416—politi- 
cal future of, 502—Marshal Keith in 
the service of, 589—position of, 594— 
position in which placed by the peace, 

- 615 et seg.—effects of the war on, 620. 

Sacraments, doctrine of the Greek 
‘Church on the, 309. 

Sadler’s: Wells, the ime at, 214 

St. Arnand, marshal; notices’ of, 487, 4 
seq. passim—his death, de., 499. 

St. Gudule, cathedral of, at Brussels, 653. 

Salmon, spawning-ground of the,ée.,52L 

San Juan river, the; 315. 
San Francisco, departure of Walker 
from, d&c., 324. 

Sardanapalus, Kean’s production of, 217, 
218, 219. 
Sardinia, present position of, 31—con- 

duct of, in the war, 594— n and 
views of, with regard to war, 611. 
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Seandinavian- kingdoms, -the, -as a.-bul- 
wark against Russia, 30—the natural 
allies of England, 736, . 

Scholar, former position of the, 663. 

Schoolmen, the, and their achievements, 

‘ 441, f 

Scot .ABRoaD, THE—THE ;.May. oF.-Lxr- 
TERS, 489—THE Man or THE Sworn, 
578. to 

Seotch, characteristies of the wit of the, 
209. ’ 

Scotch herring-fishery, boate used in the, 
531 et seg, 

Scotland, system:of legal education in, 64 
—importance of her fisheries to, 828. 

Scorrise FisHeries, THE, 328. 

Scotus Erigena, an Irishman, 440. 

Scrimgeour, Henry, 454, ‘ 

Sea-ponds for. fish, on the construction 
of, 526. 4 j 

Sebastopol, the. fall, of, no’ fulfilment. of 
the objects of the war, 24. 

Secular clergy, the, in the Greek Church, 
$13. 

Senate of Rome, power, dc, of the, 258, 
260. 

Senators, the Roman, and the Gauls, 
256: 

Seven Mountains, the, 648, 

Shakespeare, training, dic. of; as the 
poet, 127. 

Shelley, objections. of, to sporting,.899. 

Show Sunday at Oxford, 182. ...... 

Shukri Pasha, the case of, 474. 

Shwé-Dagén at Rangoon, the, 536. 

Shylock, Talfourd’s parody of, 211. 

Skye terrier, the, at Oxford, 182. 

Slavery, the abolition of, by Great 
Britain; 178—influence of, on Rome, 
263. ' 

Smelt, the, indiscriminately a salt and 
fresh water fish, 580. 

Smith, Albert, on the English hotel 
system, 606 e¢ seg. 

Surra, Sypnry, tHe Memors or, 350 
—on the licensing of public-houses, 
&e., 111. 

Smith’s Life Drama, remarks on, 134. 

Smoking on railways, on, 645. 

Spain, present tion of, 31, 780—the 
reformation in, and its suppression, 


436. 
Speculation, alleged effects of, 2. 
Speculations on the Future, see Future. 
Sporting license, effects of the, $91. 
Sportsmen, the class of, in England, 390. 
Staff, the army, working, c. of it, 115. 
Stage, early attacks on the, 215. 
_ Statute of labourers, the, 173—of uses, 
the, 363. 
Steam, influences of, 157. 
Stettin, export of herrings to, $86. 
eeeerens loss of fishing-boats, dc. at, 
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Stratford, lord, review of the conduct 
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roof, in- connection with Kars, 471 et 


Stunt vice-chancellor, on the present 
a of legal education, 71. 

Style, effects of the change of, 660. 

Success, Liberal worship. of, 508. 

Succession, the law of, in various eoun- 
tries, 516. . 

Sweden, importance of alliance with,736. 

Taxes, effects of, our..currency. system 
on, 14. 

Taylor buildings, the, Oxford, 181. 

Teetotalism, and the arguments urged 
in fayour of it,,103,.-.. 

Teetotallers, various classes-of, 105. 

Temples, Burmese, 543, 

Tennyson, criticism on the. works of, 
129 et seg. 


_ Theatrical amusements, Burmese, 541. 


TIcKLER AMONG THE TurEvgs, 200., 

Times, the, on capital, 17. 

‘Loucuine Oxrorp, 179... 

Trades’ Union, tyranny exercised by 
the, 54, 175. 

Transubstantiation, held by the Greek 
Church, 309. 

TRaveEL, tHE ART oF, 593. ‘ 

Travellers, the class of, in England, 595 
—preparation for, 600. . 

Trinity, doctrine of the Greek Church 
on the, 308. 

Teagain, sketches of, as 

Turkey, perity in, . its causes, 
16, Tem the object of the war with 
regard to, 23—influence of the pre- 
sent war on, 306—conduct of the go- 
vernment in connection ~ith Kars, 
471 et seg. passim—political future of, 
502, 7 RR ee position, &c. of, 594 
—effects of the war on, 620. 

Turner, Sir James, 579. 

Two Sicilies, state of legal education in 
the, 66. 

Ulrici on puns, 212. 

United States, the, state of legal educa- 
tion in, 66—character of the present 
age in, 164—want of public lecturing 
in, 171—bi hy in, 286—the news- 

per press in, 288 e¢ seg.—filibuster- 
ism in, 814—present tone of, toward 
England, 389—political p: of, 
501, 738 et seg.—the law of succession 
in, 516. 
Urquhart, Sir Thomas, his account of 
e Admirable Crichton, d&ec., 444. 

Vitilitarianism, influences of, 158 e¢ seg. 

Utilitarians, objections of the, to sport- 
ing, 894. 

Valdés, Fernando, the Grand Inquisitor, 


430. 
Valladolid, auto-da-fé at, 431. 
Varna, the assembling of the Allies at, 
488. 
Vasari on Raphael's painti 


228. 
Vassif Pasha at Kars, 475. 
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‘Verneuil, the Scotch auxiliaries at, 581. 

Veron Eikon, the, $11. 

Villeinage, former prevalence of, in 
Great Britain, 173. 

Vivaria of the Romans, the, 528. 

Volusinus, Clementius, 452. 

Wales, parallel between, and Italy, 87. 

Walker, cclonel, the proceedings, &e. of 
in Nicaragua, 814, 820 et seq. 

War, Lessons rrom THE, 232. 

War anp Woopcrast, a letter to Ire- 

War, | om from the, regarding th 
ar, lessons from the, r g the 
currency, 1—drain of gold caused 
by, 10—the grumblers at, 22—what 
its object is, 23—moral influences of, 

robable effects of the present, 

805—De Bazancourt’s account of the 
causes of, 487—unpreparedness of 
a at the commencement of, 


War, “the character, dc. of ancient, 247. 

Wannen, Mr., on Lapour, 170. 

Washington, captain, his report on the 
Scottish fisheries, dc., 329 et seg. pas- 
sim, 832 et seg. 

Water, the supply of, in arid districts, 
597. 

Wellington, the duke of, his fox-hounds 
in the Peninsula, 408. 

Wenern lake, the smelt in, 580. 

WENSLEYDALE CREATION, THE, 869. 

Wer Dars at Bryn Cern, 86. 
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Whateley, Mr., on the of 1 
education; 73 72. oy a 

Whistle, the, Burns’s song of, 107. 

White elephant, the, at Barina, 557. 

Whitehurst, Mr., on legal education, 78, 

Whitmarsh, Mr., on legal education, 73. 

Wick, the storm of the 19th Aug. 1848 
wae 830, 331. 
wigen. the acting of, 212. 

ild boar, Xenophon on hunting the, 
899. 
Williams, general, appointment of, his 
efforts at Kars, &e., 471 et seg. passim 

—Mr. Justice, ‘anecdote of, 68. 

Wingate, Ninian, 450. 

Winter Sxeronxs, on Leaves FROM A 
JOURNAL, 642. 

Women, THE Laws OONCERNING, 3'79— 
the acts regulating the factory labour 
of, 174, 

Wonprovs Aer, tar, 154. 

Wordsworth, influence of, on modern 
poets, 128. 

Woronzoff road, error of the public re- 

garding the, 235. 
Xenophon, extracts, &c. from his work 
, 395. 

e herring fishery at, 523. 

eneral, 491. 

e cloister life of Charles V. at, 


Yarmouth, 
Yusuf, 
Yuste, 
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Zarif Pasha, the case of, 474, 
Zollverein, the, 418, 











